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PART    SECOND. 

OF  THE  MORE  DIRECT  TEACHINGS  OF  CHRISTIANITY: 

ITS  DOCTRINES,  PRECEPTS,  SPIRIT,  AND  PRACTICE. 


Having  traversed  the  historical  records  of  Christianity,  and  noted 
its  prominent  facts,  we  come  now  to  a  more  direct  examination 
of  its  principles  and  its  teachings,  its  doctrines  and  its  precepts, 
its  spirit  and  its  practice.  To  some  extent  these  have  indeed 
come  under  consideration  already,  and  we  hope  to  avoid  need- 
less repetition.  Yet  we  may  refer  again  to  some  ideas  before 
introduced,  for  the  sake  of  looking  at  them  in  a  different  con- 
nection. What  before  was  only  implied  or  hinted  at,  will  here 
be  illustrated  and  established.  What  was  historically  exhibited 
as  existing  in  fact,  will  here  be  seen  to  have  had  a  foundation  in 
the  nature  of  things,  and  in  the  laws  by  which  the  moral  world 
is,  of  necessity,  governed. 

As  the  preceding  investigation  was  chiefly  conducted  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Old  Testament,  what  follows  will  give  a  corresponding 
prominence  to  the  New,  including  some  '"historical  records" 
more  properly  introduced  here. 


CHAPTEE   I. 

THE    PRINCIPLE   OF    DEMOCRACY   EDUCED    FROM    THE 
CHRISTIAN   IDEA   OF   GOD. 

As  the  question  between  democracy  and  autocracy 
is  an  ethical  one,  so  its  decision  must  depend  upon 
our  views  of  religion,  by  which,  of  necessity,  our  ethics 
are  always  determined. 

And  our  views  of  religion  are  inevitably  moulded 
in  conformity  with  our  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Gocl,  the 
Infinite  Majesty  and  Excellence.  Our  thoughts  of 
God  give  shape  to  our  thoughts  of  Religion,  and  our 
conceptions  of  the  principles  of  Religion  include  our 
conceptions  of  Morals,  of  the  relation  of  man  to  his 
Maker,  and  of  man  to  his  fellow-man. 

Concerning  God,  there  are  two  opposite  ideas,  the 
Autocratic  and  the  Christian,  leading  to  opposite  re- 
sults. 

THE   AUTOCRATIC   IDEA   OF   GOD. 

This  theory  commences  with  the  assumption  that 
men  cannot  conceive  of  God  except  through  the 
medium  of  some  visible  symbol.  Its  next  step  is  to 
affirm  that  this  symbol  must  be  some  mere  man,  like 
ourselves.     It  affirms,  perhaps,    that  "Rectitude,    as 
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embodied  in  human  character,  is  always  the  loftiest 
visible  type  that  we  can  recognize  of  the  Godhead" — 
that  "  all  our  conceptions  of  the  Divine,  the  Eight,  and 
the  True,  find  their  highest  realization  in  human  char- 
acter." So  that,  when  a  man  wishes  to  worship  God, 
the  best,  nay,  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  do  it,  is 
to  search  out  the  most  "  heroic  "  man  he  can  find,  "  the 
Strongest,  the  Wisest,  the  Best,"  and  worship  him. 
Through  this  medium,  but  in  no  other  way,  according 
to  this  philosophy,  can  the  Deity  be  approached ;  and 
this  is  the  nearest  approximation  that  can  be  made  to 
a  just  conception  of  him. 

Something  like  this,  if  we  can  understand  it,  is  the 
most  modern,  philosophical,  and  spiritualized  theory 
of  the  "Divine  Eight  of  Kings."  If  it  differs  at  all 
from  the  philosophy  which  seems  to  have  formed  the 
basis  of  the  ancient  heathenisms  and  despotisms,  the 
distinction  must  be  claimed  to  lie  in  this,  that  it 
makes  more  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  and 
less  of  mere  physical  force.  The  worshippers  of  Buddh 
and  of  Confucius,  however,  might  perhaps  claim  an 
equality  with  the  moderns,  even  in  this  particular. 
They  claim  to  worship  Wisdom  and  Virtue,  not  mere 
brute  force. 

This  theory,  whether  in  its  ancient  or  modern 
dress,  lays  a  basis  for  the  "divine  right  of  kings"  in 
the  claims  of  the  "  Strongest,  Wisest,  or  Best." 

It  lays  a  basis  not  only  for  kingships,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  but  for  polytheisms  in  almost  all 
their  varieties  of  forms.  It  paves  the  way  for  different 
grades  of  deities,  superior  and  inferior,  as  one  great 
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man  differs  from  another  in  degrees,  forms,  or  mani- 
festations of  wisdom,  goodness,  or  strength. 

Carried  out  consistently,  (as  perhaps  few  of  its  mod- 
ern disciples  have  yet  the  courage  to  do,)  it  displaces 
wholly  the  idea  of  any  higher  divinity  than  the 
greatest  and  best  man.  For  if  our  highest  conception 
of  God  be  only  equivalent,  as  this  philosophy  affirms, 
to  our  conception  of  the  noblest  human  being,  and  if, 
as  it  likewise  affirms  or  implies,  our  worship  of  God 
can  rise  no  higher  than  our  conceptions  of  him,  then 
it  follows  (or  rather  this  statement  is  involved)  that 
our  highest  possible  worship  of  God  can  be  equivalent 
to  nothing  more  (even  in  degree)  than  our  veneration 
of  the  Strongest,  Wisest,  Best  man. 

There  are,  in  some  high  literary  circles,  indications 
of  a  tendency  to  the  revival  of  the  ancient  heathen- 
isms in  something  like  this  direction.  Already  we 
hear  the  kingly  claims  of  human  heroes  urged  in  terms 
that  would  seem  to  imply  their  virtual  equality  with 
God.  And  when  this  is  objected  against,  the  expla- 
nation is  such  as  to  reduce  the  Divinity  almost  to  an 
equality  with  man.  The  maxims  already  quoted,  if 
they  have  any  intelligible  meaning,  suggest  something 
of  the  kind.  Otherwise  they  have  been  impertinently 
urged. 

If  any  apology  be  needed  for  the  mention  of  such  a 
theory  in  our  discussion,  it  is  furnished  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  theory  chiefly  relied  upon  by  those  of 
our  own  times  who  controvert  the  democratic  princi- 
ple of  the  political  responsibilities  of  Society,  and  who 
advocate  the  rival  claims  of  kings. 
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The  natural  relationship  of  this  theory  to  the  ancient 
autocracy  and  pagan  worship,  is  manifest  from  their 
mutual  resemblances.  If  the  one  degrades  our 
conceptions  of  God,  so  does  the  other.  If  the  one 
flatters  human  pride,  so  does  the  other.  If  the  one 
gives  us  a  plurality  of  gods,  so  does  the  other.  If  the 
one  reduces  the  masses  to  a  position  of  servility,  so 
does  the  other.  If  the  one  inflates  the  supposed  god- 
like few,  and  makes  them  despise  their  equal  brethren, 
so  does  the  other.  If  the  one  absolves  Human  Society 
from  the  Heaven-imposed  responsibilities  of  Social 
Humanity,  so  does  the  other.  If  the  one  substitutes 
confidence  in  man  for  confidence  in  God,  so  does  the 
other.  If  the  one  is  anti-  democratic  and  despotic,  so 
is  the  other.  Whoever  would  write  the  natural  his- 
tory of  ancient  Autocracy  and  Paganism,  has  only  to 
place  before  his  mind's  eye  the  millions  of  the  posterity 
of  Noah,  about  the  time  of  the  dispersion  at  Babel  and 
the  deification  of  Ham  ;  then  conceive  of  this  "  modern 
philosophy  "  as  being  at  work  among  them,  with  inci- 
dental modifications ;  and  he  has,  at  once,  the  element 
and  the  material,  the  model  and  the  constructive  prin- 
ple  of  the  entire  fabric,  and  can  re-construct  it  at  his 
leisure. 

But  it  is  less  our  present  purpose  to  confute*  this 

*  The  task  were  as  thankless  as  bootless  to  undertake  the  lod- 
cal  confutation  of  a  philosophy  that  begins  and  ends  in  mere  as- 
sumption ;  thai  while  extravagantly  extolling  Reason,  derides  the 
manly  use  of  it  in  logieal  demonstration  as  too  "carnal"  for  its  at- 
tention ;  a  philosophy  whose  privilege  it  is  never  to  define  nor  be 
denned  —  that  would  he  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  its  admirers,  if  it 
should  ever  come  to  be  understood  by  the  masses. 
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philosophy  than  to  place  it  in  contrast  with  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  How 
philosophical  this  anti-democratic  theory  may  be,  we 
leave  for  philosophers  to  consider.  The  Christianity 
of  the  democratic  principle  is  the  point  now  under 
discussion,  and  this  must  be  determined  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Bible: — "To  the  law,  and  to  the  testimony." 

THE   CHRISTIAN  IDEA  OF  GOD 

Is  the  opposite  of  the  one  we  have  been  considering. 
If  the  one  be  true,  the  other  must  be  essentially  false. 
As  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth,  so  are 
God's  ways  above  our  ways  and  his  thoughts  above 
our  thoughts.  He  chargeth  his  angels  with  folly,  and 
the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight.  All  the  nations 
of  the  earth  are  as  the  drop  of  the  bucket,  and  the 
small  dust  of  the  balance.  "  To  whom  will  ye  com- 
pare me,  (saith  Jehovah,)  that  we  may  be  like?" 
"To  whom,  then,  will  ye  liken  God?"  "Who  in 
heaven  can  be  compared  unto  the  Lord?  Who 
among  the  sons  of  the  mighty  can  be  likened  unto  the 
Lord? "  "  God  is  greatly  to  be  feared  in  the  assembly 
of  the  saints,  and  to  be  had  in  reverence  of  all  them 
that  are  round  about  him."  "I  have  heard  of  thee 
by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth 
thee,  wherefore  I  abhor  myself  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes."    The  cherubim  veil  their  faces  in  his  presence. 

COMPARISON   OF   THE   TWO   THEORIES. 

And  is  this  the  Being  of  whom  it  is  to  be  said  that 
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our  most  sublime  and  exalted  conceptions  are  to  be 
generated  or  elaborated  by  "the  loftiest  visible  type" 
of  him  that  can  be  found  among  the  children  of  men? 
If  God  is  to  be  apprehended  and  worshipped  only 
through  some  visible  symbol  in  human  form,  how  did 
Adam  worship  him  in  the  garden  ?  Did  he  find  "  the 
loftiest  visible  type"  in  himself,  and  so  reach  the 
worship  of  God  by  worshipping  himself?  Is  it  to 
this  process  of  worship  that  the  philosophy  of  human 
kingship  is  to  restore  its  "wisest  and  best"? 

Nearly  akin  to  the  autocratic  idea  of  God,  and  com- 
monly involved  in  it,  is  the  Pantheistic  notion  of  God, 
or  rather,  of  no  God,  that  fails  to  discriminate  between 
the  Creator  and  his  creation,  that  from  the  close  con- 
nection between  them  infers  their  essential  identity, 
that  at  best  only  distinguishes  them  as  the  whole  is 
distinguished  from  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed, 
that  accordingly  worships  a  strong  man  as  a  part  of 
God — not  only  a  strong  man  but  strong  men,  Moses, 
Confucius,  Bucldh,  Zoroaster,  Mohammed,  Cromwell; 
perhaps  also  the  Virgin  Mary,  Peter,  and  all  the 
saints,  allowing  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  a  place  among 
the  rest  of  them,  and  finding  in  the  aggregate  and 
comprehension  of  all  this,  its  worship  of — nay! — its 
substitute  for  the  worship  of  the  One  Only  living  and 
true  God ! 

It  need  excite  no  surprise  that  such  a  philosophy 
should  be  brought  into  the  field  of  political  and  eccle- 
siastical controversy,  as  the  antagonist  of  democracy, 
the  ally  of  human  kingships  and  hierarchies,  the 
apologist    or    defender    of  religious    establishments 
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enforced  by  the  military  arm.  To  this  service  it  is 
well  adapted — to  this  avocation  it  has  been  accustomed 
and  inured  for  ages.  It  puts  on  a  new  garb.  It  is  the 
old  philosophy  nevertheless,  bloated  with  the  same 
autocratic  pride,  exalting  itself,  as  of  yore,  in  the  place 
of  God,  trampling  down  the  Christian  idea  of  God  under 
its  feet,  and  spitting  out  its  contemptuous  hatred  of  the 
masses  of  mankind.  If  it  neglects  to  manufacture 
graven  images  in  profusion,  it  must  be  because  there 
happens  at  present  to  be  little  demand  for  them  in  the 
market.  Its  veneration  of  symbols,  and  its  declaration 
of  their  indispensable  value,  indicate  clearly  enough 
its  predilections.  Incautious  and  zealous  disciples  of 
this  faith,  among  us,  have  already  intimated  the  inno- 
cency  and  the  usefulness  of  pictures  and  images,  as 
symbols  in  worship,  provided  due  care  be  taken  that 
the  use  of  them  be  not  abused.  The  old  plea,  not 
only  of  Eome,  ancient  and  modern,  but  of  Egypt, 
China,  and  Hindostan. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  citing  texts  of  Scripture  to 
show  how  opposite  such  a  philosophy  must  be  to  the 
Christian  idea  of  God  and  of  the  proper  worship  of 
him.  To  the  most  cursory  reader  of  the  Bible,  the 
discrepancy  is  too  manifest  to  be  overlooked.  Equally 
marked  is  the  contrast  between  the  two  systems,  in 
the  impressions  they  convey  concerning  the  personality 
of  God,  as  a  being,  distinct  from  all  other  beings  and 
things ;  having  a  veritable,  matter-of-fact  existence  of 
his  own,  affections,  love  and  hatred,  a  will,  purposes, 
designs,  intentions,  and  wielding  all  other  beings  and 
things  in  the  universe  for  the  accomplishment  of  those 
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purposes;  subjecting  all  intelligent,  accountable  beings 
to  his  law — rewarding,  punishing,  or  exercising  for- 
giveness, according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness ;  a  being  who  existed  from 
eternity — existed  before  he  began  to  create — whose 
creation  had  a  beginning,  who  not  only  created,  but 
upholds,  moves,  directs,  and  manages  his  creation, 
according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will ;  a  being  to 
whom  all  other  intelligent  beings  are  amenable,  and 
on  whom  they  depend. 

That  this  is  the  Christian  idea  of  God,  as  taught  in 
the  Bible,  no  intelligent  and  candid  reader  of  the 
volume  can  deny.  And  nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tainly affirmed  of  the  philosophy  under  consideration 
than  its  distaste  and  disrelish  for  this  view,  which  some 
of  its  disciples,  in  fact,  deride  and  satirize,  as  "fleshly 
and  carnal — the  hybrid  of  superstition  and  quack- 
ery"— conceiving,  as  they  seem  to  do,  of  no  "living 
and  true  God,"  (a  veritable  acting,  designing  Person, 
or  Being,)  but  only  of  a  volatile,  diffusible  element, 
substance,  or  quality,  either  material  or  spiritual,  like 
electricity,  or,  perhaps,  (in  "the  spirit  world,")  like 
"justice,  wisdom,  strength,  goodness,"  considered  as 
abstractions,  and  as  having,  in  fact,  no  living  embodi- 
ment, concentration,  or  manifestation,  except  in  things 
risible,  or  in  some  strong  man  or  men. 

On  some  such  conception  must  be  based  the  max- 
ims of  this  school,  already  quoted,  which  affirm  that 
there  can  be  no  other  or  higher  idea  of  God  than  that 
which  is  generated  by  the  contemplation  of  some 
human  being  !     For  if  we  admit  the  Christian  idea  of 
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God,  contained  in  the  Bible,  as  just  now  expressed, 
it  manifestly  includes  much,  of  which  neither  man 
nor  any  other  created  being  in  the  universe  can  be 
the  apprproiate  symbol,  or  convey  the  conception, 
even  in  kind,  to  say  nothing  of  degree.  No  being 
nor  object  in  the  universe,  except  God,  is  self-existent, 
or  existed  from  eternity,  or  can  exist  an  instant  with- 
out the  upholding  "  word  of  his  power,"  the  volition 
which  gave  it  existence  in  the  beginning.  ISTo  being 
in  the  universe  except  God  has,  or  can  have,  creating 
power,  or  anything  partaking  of  that  nature  in  any 
degree.  God  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light."  He  willed  all  things  into  existence.  "He 
spake,  and  it  was  done.  He  commanded,  and  it  stood 
fast."  There  is  no  mere  created  being  who  can  sym- 
bolize or  exemplify  these  incommunicable  attributes 
of  the  Godhead.  And  consequently,  admitting  the 
Christian  idea  of  God  to  be  true,  then  the  idea  of  him 
that  affirms  the  necessity  of  representing  God  by  a 
symbol,  a  human  being,  and  that  the  highest  possible 
conceptions  of  him  are  to  be  thus  obtained,  is  radically 
and  fundamentally  false. 

Admitting  the  correctness  of  the  philosophy  under 
consideration,  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  is  a 
foundation  laid  by  it  for  human  kingships  in  abun- 
dance— for  "gods  many  and  lords  many"  over  the 
children  of  men.  The  masses  of  mankind,  however 
it  may  be  with  the  gifted  few,  (who,  on  this  theory, 
are  themselves  to  be  gods,)  will  always  find  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  up  to  some  being  stronger,  wiser,  and 
better  than  themselves.  And  if  they  have  no  "  One 
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living  and  true  God"  except  what  this  philosophy 
gives  them,  measured  and  gauged  by  their  conceptions 
of  the  wisest  and  best  man,  then,  of  course,  a  human 
divinity,  a  god  or  demi-god  in  human  shape,  becomes 
the  grand  desideratum  to  be  supplied.  It  was  this 
very  destitution,  after  that  mankind  had  voluntarily 
failed  to  "retain  God  in  their  knowledge,"  that  peo- 
pled the  earth  with  human  kings,  the  images  or  sym- 
bols of  them,  and  the  besotted  masses  of  men  that 
worshipped  them  instead  of  Jehovah.  The  same 
causes,  uncounteracted  and  unchecked,  would  re-pro- 
duce similar  effects  now. 

Only  let  the  same  philosophy  prevail  again,  and 
"the  divine  right  of  kings"  will  be  recognized  and 
the  democratic  principle  displaced.  Indeed,  we  need 
not  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  so-called  Christen- 
dom, in  this  middle  of  our  nineteenth  century,  to  see 
an  illustration  of  all  this,  not  excepting  the  use  of 
images  and  pictures  in  religious  worship.  And  some 
of  the  most  gifted  and  erudite  scholars  of  the  age 
wield  their  pens  in  vindication  of  it  all. 

Blot  out  of  the  popular  conception  the  Christian 
idea  of  God,  as  a  veritable  existing  Being,  with  the 
attributes  of  intelligence,  personality,  affections,  de- 
signs, volition,  and  activity,  a  Being  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  man,  a  Being  whose  favor  is  life  eternal,  and 
whose  frown  is  perdition,  in  whose  presence  the  great- 
est of  men  is  as  the  smallest,  and  to  whom  the  weakest 
of  the  race  may  gain  access,  and  find  in  him  protec- 
tion— do  this,  and  you  have  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  masses  to  put  their  trust  in  the  shadow  of  some 
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earthly  potentate,  resigning  all  their  social  responsi- 
bilities into  his  hands. 

Man  was  made  to  venerate  a  Supreme  Being,  to 
confide  in  him,  to  depend  upon  him.  This  Divine 
Mod  arch  must  be  a  veritable  being,  with  affections, 
designs,  aims,  and  volitions — not  an  empty  abstrac- 
tion, a  diffusible  element,  or  the  mere  "laws  of  na- 
ture." If  you  can  undermine  man's  belief  in  such  a 
Monarch,  such  a  Father,  upon  whom  he  may  rest  for 
protection — if  you  can  thus  drive  him  out  an  orphan, 
shelterless,  unfriended,  without  a  parent  to  care  for 
him,  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  on  the  earth — if  you 
Can  convince  him  that  his  Father,  if  not  absolutely 
non-existent,  is  so  far  out  of  sight,  above  him,  or  so 
widely  scattered  and  lost  by  diffusion,  that  he  can 
catch  no  glimpse  of  his  presence  but  by  the  favor  and 
through  the  symbolic  countenance  of  some  stronger 
brother  of  his,  (a  sinful  worm  of  the  dust,)  then  indeed 
you  may  disinherit,  may  disfranchise  him,  and  reduce 
him  to  the  condition  of  vassalage,  like  that  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Egypt,  who  had  almost  forgotten  the  God 
of  their  fathers,  amid  the  gods  of  autocracy  and  hea- 
thenism. Reveal  to  him  "the  God  of  Jacob,"  with 
whom  (worm  of  the  dust  as  he  is)  he  may  wrestle  and 
prevail,  and  you  have  broken  the  spell  of  autocratic 
domination,  and  conducted  him  through  the  Red  Sea 
of  his  exodus,  on  dry  land,  while  his  Pharaoh  has 
disappeared  under  the  waters. 

The  Christian  idea  of  God  identifies  itself  with  the 
idea  of  Democracy,  and  secures  its  ascendency.  All 
other  notions  of  God,  the  Pantheistic,  the  heathen,  iden- 
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tify  themselves  with  the  principle  of  Autocracy,  and 
symbolize  with  the  pretensions  of  hierarchies  and  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  Let  the  former  idea  prevail, 
and  we  establish  the  social  responsibilities  of  com- 
munities, composed  as  they  are  of  the  equal  children 
of  the  common  Father  of  all;  we  establish  the  general 
suffrage  and  the  sovereignty  (under  God)  of  the  mass 
of  the  common  wealth  over  the  individual  members  of 
whom  it  is  composed,  for  the  mutual  protection  of 
their  equal  rights.  Let  the  latter  idea  prevail,  and 
men  have  lost  sight  of  their  common  Father,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  common  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  common  brotherhood.  Their  responsibilities  and 
rights,  thus  abandoned,  become  the  spoil  of  usurpers, 
of  course. 

Thus  we  may  settle  the  whole  controversy  between 
Democracy  and  Autocracy,  by  determining  what  is  the 
proper  idea  of  God.  This  will  more  fully  appear  as 
we  descend  to  other  particulars,  and  inquire  into  the 
character  and  government  of  God,  as  these  are  taught 
by  Christianity  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  spirit 
and  usages  of  autocracy  and  heathenism  on  the  other. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

THE  SUPREME  AUTHORITY  AND  MORAL  GOVERNMENT 
OF  GOD — THE  PARAMOUNT  CLAIMS  OF  HIS  LAW — HIS 
JUSTICE,  EQUITY,  MERCY,  TRUTH,  AND  LOVE. 

The  Christian  idea  of  God  identifies  his  existence 
and  personality  with  his  absolute  supremacy  over  all 
created  intelligences,  and  enthrones  the  Will  of  God 
as  the  sum  and  comprehension  of  Law.  That  Will 
and  that  Law  are  identified,  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
true,  the  right,  the  equitable,  the  just,  tempered  with 
the  merciful,  the  long-suffering,  the  gracious,  the  kind  : 
all  this,  guided  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  is  sustained  by 
Almighty  Power,  and  impelled  by  universal  and  im- 
partial Benevolence,  or  Love. 

In  the  Jehovah  of  the  Scriptures  are  embodied  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  perfect  moral  Governor,  and  all 
the  just  claims  to  unlimited  and  universal  supremacy, 
of  which  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  of  any  intelligent 
being  to  conceive.  The  attributes  of  his  nature,  the 
excellences  of  his  character,  the  infinity  of  his  capaci- 
ties, the  relations  he  sustains,  as  Creator,  Preserver, 
and  Benefactor,  to  the  creatures  he  has  formed,  and 
whom  he  upholds,  refreshes,  and  sustains — all  these 
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unite  to  designate  Him  as  the  supreme  Lawgiver,  the 
final  Judge,  the  dispenser  of  penalties  and  rewards. 

So  far  from  its  being  true  that  our  highest  concep- 
tions of  this  Supreme  Majesty  are  to  be  obtained  by 
looking  into  the  face  of  any  mere  man,  like  ourselves, 
even  the  most  exalted,  the  most  godlike ;  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  were  all  the  wisdom,  knowledge,  good- 
ness, justice,  and  power,  of  all  the  created  beings  in 
the  universe,  concentrated  in  one  single  person,  and 
purged  from  all  taint  of  moral  impurity  or  sin,  the 
conception  or  the  actual  presence  of  such  an  august 
being  could  do  little  towards  convej'ing  to  us  the 
Christian  idea  of  the  Supreme  God.  All  this  would 
bear  an  inconceivably  less  proportion  to  the  Infinite 
Majesty,  than  the  smallest  particle  of  dust  bears  to  all 
of  the  material  universe  yet  discovered  by  astronomers. 

And  the  relation  which  God  sustains  to  the  creatures 
of  his  power,  whom  he  constantly  upholds,  is  a  rela- 
tion that  no  other  being  in  the  universe  can  sustain. 
The  relation  cannot  be  transferred,  and  consequently 
the  supreme  authority  growing  out  of  that  relation 
cannot  be  transferred ;  and  there  can  be  no  such 
supremacy  exercised  by  proxy,  or  b}T  delegation  even 
from  Jehovah  himself.  By  the  \ery  necessities  of  his 
nature,  attributes,  character,  and  relations,  he  is  and 
for  ever  must  be  the  Only  Potentate,  the  King  Eternal, 
Immortal,  Invisible.  He  can  never  abdicate  the  throne 
of  the  Universe  in  favor  of  any  other  being  or  beings. 

It  follows  that  there  can  be  no  authority  in  the  uni- 
verse that  is  not  derived  from  him,  and  subordinate  to 
hinp.     "Power  belongeth  unto  God."     "There  is  no 
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power,  (authority,)  but  of  God  ;  the  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God." 

And  derived  power  (or  authority)  is  always  limited 
power :  limited  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  being  re- 
stricted to  right  doing  in  general,  a  limitation  which 
the  Supreme  Majesty  himself  never  oversteps ;  but 
derived  power  is  limited  by  the  specifications  of  the 
grant  itself,  either  expressed  or  implied.  Derived 
power  is  limited  in  respect  to  the  extent  of  jurisdiction 
as  to  territory  and  subjects,  in  respect  to  the  range  of 
topics  included,  and  in  respect  to  the  kind  and  degree 
of  force  to  be  emploj^cd  to  compel  submission,  and 
the  amount  and  kind  of  punishment  to  be  annexed  to 
transgression. 

And  hence,  from  the  very  nature  of  authority  and 
the  idea  of  the  Divine  Supremacy,  arise  the  necessary 
restrictions  of  all  human  governments  within  very 
narrow  boundaries,  corresponding  with  the  narrow 
field  marked  out  by  the  limited  presence,  limited 
capacities,  limited  qualifications,  specific  relations, 
limited  knowledge,  limited  goodness,  and  natural  and 
moral  imperfections  of  the  ruler.  The  authority  of 
parents  is,  in  all  these  respects,  a  limited  authority. 
The  authority  of  civil  magistrates  is,  in  the  same 
respects,  a  limited  authority.  And  all  unlimited  au- 
thority of  man  over  man  is  usurped,  unwarrantable, 
despotic  power,  conflicting  with  the  supreme  authority 
of  God,  and  in  rebellion  against  him. 

The  democratic  principle  of  restricted,  limited,  spe- 
cific, well-defined  and  prescribed  power,  is  therefore  a 
principle  resulting,   of  necessity,   from  the  Christian 
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idea  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  God  the  Infinite 
Creator,  the  immeasurable  distance  between  him  and 
the  most  exalted  of  created  beings,  the  nature  of  de- 
rived authority,  and  the  common  and  equal  allegiance 
of  both  the  ruler  and  the  ruled  to  the  one  Great  Su- 
preme. 

It  is  worse  than  idle  to  say,  as  is  sometimes  said,  or 
implied,  that  since  Wisdom,  Goodness,  and  Strength 
are  the  attributes  that  qualify  any  being  to  rule,  that 
qualify  God  himself  to  rule,  therefore  all  beings  of 
Avhom  may  be  predicated  these  qualities,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  in  their  brethren,  are  therefore  Heaven- 
commissioned  to  rule,  and  their  brethren  have  only  to 
bow  down  reverently  and  obey  them,  without  affirm- 
ing any  limitations  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  power.  To 
say  this  is  to  overlook  the  exclusive  supremacy  of  the 
Great  God ;  it  is  to  forget  the  derivative  nature  and 
consequent  limitations  of  all  human  authority  ;  it  is, 
virtually,  to  exalt  a  mere  man  to  the  throne  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  it  is  to  place  the  Wisdom,  Goodness,  and  Strength 
of  a  frail,  peccable,  erring  man  upon  a  level  with  the 
Wisdom,  Goodness,  and  Strength  of  the  Creator. 

LIMITATIONS   OF   CIVIL    GOVERNMENT. 

We  thus  establish  the  principle  of  the  just  and  ne- 
cessary limitations  of  civil  government.  This  princi- 
ple established,  it  follows  that  these  boundaries  of  au- 
thority become  atopic  of  legitimate  and  earnest  inquiry. 
We  may  look  for  them  in  the  varied  relations  of  man, 
in  the  nature  and  exigencies  of  the  case,  in  the  spe- 
cific objects   to   be  attained  by  the   government,  or 
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(more  safely  perhaps)  in  the  direct  or  indirect  revela- 
tions of  the  Scriptures. 

And  in  this  inquiry,  the  entire  community  have  an 
interest.  It  is  the  right,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
masses  of  men  to  ascertain,  to  understand,  and  to  de- 
clare, in  the  presence  of  each  other,  in  the  face  of  civil 
rulers,  and  in  the  audience  of  mankind,  in  what  sense, 
to  what  extent,  and  under  what  restrictions,  civil 
power  ought  to  be  exercised,  or  submitted  to  by  them- 
selves or  by  others.  Without  doing  this,  they  cannot 
understand  nor  make  it  understood  by  others,  whether 
or  no  in  their  political  activities  and  civil  relations, 
either  as  rulers  or  subjects,  they  shall  or  shall  not  in- 
vade the  prerogatives  of  the  One  Supreme  Majesty  of 
the  universe,  or  by  obeying  some  rival  authority,  re- 
nounce, in  a  measure,  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
heaven. 

Hence  comes  the  democratic  usage  of  setting  forth 
Declarations  and  Bills  of  Eights,  connected  with,  or 
including  certain  inhibitions  of  specific  acts  of  govern- 
ment, designed  to  protect  the  individual  from  the  un- 
warrantable exercise  of  authority  or  power  on  the  part 
of  the  government. 

These,  let  it  be  understood,  by  the  by,  restrict  the  action  of 
majorities,  to  prevent  their  oppressing  the  few,  while  they  also 
restrict  the  power  of  officials,  to  prevent  them  from  oppressing 
either  the  few  or  the  many.  '  The  democratic  principle  requires 
this,  and  the  effect  of  Constitutions  and  Bills  of  Rights,  in  a  real 
Democracy,  is  always  such  as  to  guard  especially  against  the  op- 
pression of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  of  the  few  by  the  many. 
The  notion  that  majorities  can  do  no  wrong  is  as  anti-democratic 

2* 
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as  the  kindred  notion  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.  And  the 
democratic  principle  is  wrongfully  aspersed  whenever  it  is  re- 
presented otherwise,  either  by  its  open  enemies  or  false  friends. 
The  doctrine  of  the  limitations  of  civil  government  is  the  demo- 
cratic doctrine,  and  hence  a  truly  democratic  government  always 
restricts  itself;  while  the  limitation  of  government  is  always  dis- 
tasteful to  the  apologists  or  advocates  of  autocratic  power,  and 
they  often  decry  it  as  disorganizing.  From  such  persons,  the 
complaint  of  the  oppression  of  minorities  by  majorities,  in  a  de- 
mocracy, comes  with  an  ill  grace,  for  such  oppressions  fall  in  with 
the  autocratic  claim  of  unlimited  civil  power. 

Bills  of  Eights  and  Constitutional  inhibitions  or  re- 
strictions of  authority,  are  not  only  in  accordance  with 
the  democratic  principle,  but  are  democratic  acts,  as 
being  the  action  of  the  masses.  They  involve,  there- 
fore, the  principle  of  the  Social  Kesponsibilities  of  the 
Community,  in  respect  to  civil  government ;  in  other 
words,  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
(under  God,)  in  opposition  to  "  the  divine  right  of 
kings."  The  principle  of  General  Suffrage,  likewise, 
is  here  obviously  involved.  And  all  this,  as  we  have 
shown,  comes  directly  from  the  Christian  idea  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  God,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  authority^  of  man,  except  as  authorized  by  Him, 
and  limited  accordingly. 

If  communities,  or  if  individuals  have  a  right  to 
obe}^  God  rather  than  man,  then  they  have  a  right  to 
consider  and  to  determine  for  themselves  in  what  par- 
ticulars civil  government  has  a  right  to  control  them, 
where  its  jurisdiction  extends,  and  where  it  terminates. 
Until  they  do  this  they  cannot  duly  honor  their  rela- 
tions to  the  Supreme  King, 
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But  as  soon  as  they  have  done  this  they  have  acted 
upon  the  principle  of  democracy,  they  have  recognized 
and  affirmed  the  limitations  of  civil  government,  they 
have  by  their  example  invited  all  others  to  do  the 
same  ;  and  when  that  example  is  universally  followed, 
there  will  be  an  end  to  the  divine  right  of  kings. 

Some  seem  to  overlook  this,  and  while  affirming 
the  divine  claims  of  kingship,  and  denying  the  right 
of  the  masses  to  assert  the  limitations  of  civil  govern- 
ment, or  even  to  wield  the  right  of  suffrage,  they 
nevertheless  strongly  censure  individuals  and  commu- 
nities for  yielding  obedience  to  wicked  rulers,  or  even 
permitting  them  to  retain  their  places,  thus  teaching 
the  right  and  even  duty  of  revolution  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  to  those  to  whom  they  deny  the  preroga- 
tives of  restricting  governments  by  Bills  of  Eights,  or 
of  controlling  their  administration  at  the  ballot-box  ! 
Such  discrepancies  reveal  plainly  and  impress  forcibly 
the  great  truth  for  which  we  are  contending,  that  the 
right  of  popular  sovereignty,  under  God,  is  identified 
with  the  allegiance  of  man  to  the  Divine  throne,  and 
cannot  be  separated  from  it ;  that  such  allegiance  can- 
not be  urged,  when  the  exhortation  is  most  needed, 
without  carrying  along  with  it,  however  unwittingly 
or  unwillingly,  a  concession  of  that  sovereignty.  The 
community,  wherever  it  may  be  found,  that  may  be 
justly  rebuked  for  its  obedience  to  wicked  rulers,  its 
recognition  of  them,  or  submission  to  them,  is  a  com- 
munity  that  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  a  right  to  do 
the  opposite  of  that  for  which  it  is  thus  rebuked. 
But  to  do  this  would  be  to  affirm  and  to  exercise  the 
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right  of  popular  sovereignty  to  the  fullest  extent  eveT 
advocated  or  witnessed,  and  in  the  form  most  obnox- 
ious and  fatal  to  the  claims  of  kingly  power. 

In  other  words,  the  paramount  claims  of  the  divine 
law  upon  every  human  being  and  upon  every  com- 
munity, absolve  them  from  the  conflicting  claims  of 
autocratic  and  unlimited  human  power.  And  the 
justice  of  God,  his  equity,  his  mercy,  his  truth,  his 
benevolence,  unlimited,  eternal,  unchanging,  unim- 
peachable, (in  striking  contrast  with  any  degrees  of 
those  qualities  witnessed  in  the  most  noble  of  men,) 
for  ever  settle  the  question,  if  there  could  be  any,  in 
respect  to  conflicting  authority  and  jurisdiction,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  relations  he  sustains  to  us  as  our  Crea 
tor,  our  Preserver,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being!  How  wonderful  that  any  claims  of 
human  kingship  should  be  regarded,  even  in  theory, 
as  bearing  any  comparison  with  His  claims,  upon  the 
children  of  men ! 

These  moral  perfections  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  all  on  the  side  of  democracy,  of  the 
equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  all  men ;  and  opposed 
to  the  spirit,  to  the  pretensions,  to  the  claims,  to  the 
characteristic  usages  and  well-known  tendencies  of 
autocratic  power.  Justice  is  the  synonym  of  equity. 
Equity  is  the  doing  of  that  which  is  equal.  And 
equality  lies  at  the  foundation  of  whatever  is  properly 
denominated  democratic. 

"The  Lord  shall  judge  the  people  with  equity."     (Ps.  xcviii.) 
"With  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with 
equity."     (Isa.  xi.) 

"Is  not  my  way  equal?"     (Ezek.  xviii.) 
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A  God  of  equity,  whose  ways  are  equal,  must  re- 
quire equity,  and  the  love  and  maintenance  of  equal- 
ity among  his  creatures,  especially  among  the  equal 
common  brotherhood  of  the  human  family.  And  this 
is  only  saying,  in  other  words,  that  he  requires  the 
spirit,  the  usages,  and  the  institutions  of  a  thorough 
democracy.  Of  none  else  can  we  predicate  equality, 
equity,  or  justice.  It  cannot  be  equal,  in  a  commu- 
nity of  brethren,  for  a  select  few  to  claim  and  exercise 
exclusive  and  unlimited  control.  It  cannot  be  equal 
to  concentrate  civil  authority  in  one  particular  family 
or  in  a  number  of  select  families.  It  cannot  be  equal 
to  suspend  the  exercise  of  political  power  upon  the 
possession  of  property,  upon  rank,  blood,  caste,  race, 
color,  or  descent.  It  cannot  be  equal  to  confer  or  to 
hold  authority  upon  the  basis  of  physical  strength. 
In  a  world  where  the  wisest  are  fallible,  where  the 
strongest  are  feeble,  where  the  most  magnanimous  are 
peccable,  where  the  noblest  are  subject  to  influences 
arising  from  selfishness  and  prejudice,  where  "great 
men  are  not  always  wise,"  and  "  the  weak"  are  some- 
times "stronger  than  David,"  it  cannot  be  equal  nor 
safe  to  confide  all  the  political  power  of  a  community, 
much  less  unlimited,  unrestricted  power,  into  the  hands 
of  any  one  man,  nor  into  the  hands  of  any  select  few. 
Injustice,  inequality,  iniquity,  are  legibly  stamped  upon 
the  front  of  all  such  arrangements.  We  speak  now  of 
civil  government  and  of  all  other  forms  of  control  which 
rest  ultimately  upon  physical  compulsion  or  force. 
The  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  may  claim,  or  it  may 
be  claimed  for  him,  that  there  can  be  nothing  wrong 
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in  his  exercise  of  this  exclusive  and  unlimited  au- 
thority, so  long  as  he  exercises  it  with  mildness  and 
justice.  And  his  eminent  possession  of  these  quali- 
ties may  be  urged  as  evidence  that  he  is  Heaven-com- 
missioned to  rule,  and  that  his  subjects  are  in  duty 
bound  to  bow  down  reverently  before  him.  The  same 
claim  may  be  urged,  as  it  has  been,  on  behalf  of  the 
model  autocrat  of  some  smaller  empire,  a  rice  or  cot- 
ton plantation  in  America.  But  the  plea  overlooks, 
in  both  cases,  the  inequality  that  lies  at  the  very 
threshold  of  all  such  arrangements,  the  inequality  of 
thus  subjecting  one  man  to  the  unlimited  control  of 
another.  A  God  of  equity,  whose  ways  are  equal, 
can  never  look  with  complacency  upon  such  arrange- 
ments. 

The  truthfulness  of  God,  his  impartial  treatment  of 
all  things  as  they  are,  and  according  to  their  real  na- 
ture and  intrinsic  value  and  merit,  must  for  ever  array 
him  against  all  autocratic  arrangements,  which  always 
rest  for  their  support  upon  some  fallacy  or  falsehood. 
It  is  not  true  that  birth,  race,  caste,  color,  or  blood — 
it  is  not  true  that  wealth,  custom,  or  ancient  usage 
confer  qualities  upon  those  who  claim  the  benefit  of 
them,  the  possession  of  which  can  entitle  them  to  ex- 
ercise lordship  or  kingly  authority  over  their  fellows. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  the  Strength,  Wisdom,  and  Good- 
ness of  any  mere  man  are  such  as  can  qualify  or  en- 
title him  to  such  authority,  involving  as  it  must  the 
prerogative  of  assuming  the  responsibilities  resting 
upon  Social  Humanity,  the  Community,  the  Masses. 
Those  responsibilities,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
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and  the  untransferable  character  and  tenure  of  essen- 
tial and  primary  human  relations,  can  never  pass  into 
other  hands,  except  by  express  grant  from  Him  whose 
creating  power  established  those  relations,  and  with 
the  corresponding  limitations  of  authority. 

The  Mercy,  the  Love,  the  Benevolence  of  God, 
must  equally  oppose  themselves  to  all  such  arrange- 
ments. That  love  is  disinterested,  universal,  impar- 
tial, apportioned  to  all  beings  according  to  their  value, 
and  becomes,  therefore,  the  synonym  of  equity,  equal- 
ity, or  justice.  A  God  of  Love  and  Mercy  never 
created  the  masses  of  men  to  be  the  serfs  of  a  select 
few  of  their  own  species,  subject  to  like  passions  with 
themselves.  The  woes  and  the  degradation  of  human- 
ity, from  age  to  age,  have  been  identified  with  the 
manifestations  of  autocratic  power,  and  with  the  idola- 
tries and  corruptions  hitherto  inseparable  from  it, 
reposing  on  the  same  basis,  and  drawing  sustenance 
from  the  same  nutriment. 


CHAPTER    III. 

OF    THE   PATERNAL    CHARACTER  OF   GOD — HIS    SUPER- 
INTENDING  PROVIDENCE. 

The  essential  nature  of  God,  his  attributes,  his  au- 
thority, his  law,  his  character,  and  his  administration, 
present  topics  that,  in  the  Christian  theology,  are  inti- 
mately conjoined,  blending  themselves  into  one.  We 
dwell  for  a  few  moments  longer  on  this  vitally  im- 
portant department  of  our  inquiry.  When  mankind 
duly  understand,  remember,  and  regard  God,  they 
will  better  jDerceive  the  relative  position,  duties,  rights, 
and  responsibilities  of  man. 

OUR   FATHER   IN   HEAVEN. 

The  paternal  character  of  God  is  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  Christian  system,  and  this  suggests  and  im- 
plies the  common  brotherhood  of  man.  "  Forasmuch 
as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,"  we  ought  to  regard 
and  treat  each  other  as  equal  brethren.  And  when 
we  do  this,  wc  shall  neither  set  up  nor  recognize  the 
claims  of  despotic  or  unlimited  authority  over  our  fel- 
low-men. 

If  God  be  the  common  Father  of  all  men,  then  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  equally  his  children,  alike  sub- 
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ject  to  his  authority,  and  standing  together  on  one  and 
the  same  common  level  of  accountability  to  him.  How 
absurd  the  idea  of  exclusive  claims  to  government  in 
such  a  circle,  an  absolute  unlimited  government,  too, 
government  assumed  on  the  part  of  one  or  a  few  of 
the  family  circle,  without  the  mutual  assent  of  the 
several  members,  and  without  any  express  designation 
by  the  common  Father ! 

One  brother  may  be  stronger,  wiser,  and  better 
than  either  of  the  others.  And  yet  he  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  stronger,  wiser,  and  better  than  the  whole 
brotherhood  (himself  included)  conjoined.  "  In  the 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety."  Why  should 
not  each  member  of  the  family  have  the  benefit  of  the 
united  counsel  and  wisdom  of  the  whole  ?  In  the 
absence  of  any  selection  by  the  common  Parent,  who 
shall  stand  up  and  seize  the  helm,  on  the  self-confident 
assumption  that  he,  himself,  is  the  strongest,  wisest, 
and  best?  Might  not  the  suspicion  be  reasonably 
entertained,  that  he  who  should  thus  think  of  himself 
might  be  inflated  with  pride,  and  deceived  ?  Among 
brethren,  opinions  might  differ,  on  the  question  which 
is  wisest  and  best.  And  how,  without  the  vote  of  the 
brotherhood,  shall  the  question  be  determined?  Shall 
it  be  said  that  a  large  portion  of  the  brotherhood  are 
incapable  of  making  a  proper  selection,  and  must 
therefore  be  excluded  from  the  ballot  ?  But  in  ivhom, 
in  how  many  of  the  brotherhood,  resides  the  pre- 
rogative of  deciding  upon  the  claims  of  the  rest? 
Who  made  them  judges  in  their  own  controversy? 
Where   does   the  legitimate  claim  to  exclusive  au- 
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thority  begin  ?  To  what  does  it  adhere  ?  "What 
is  the  badge  ?  Where  are  the  records  of  the  trans- 
mission? Who  is  the  St.  Peter,  from  whom  the 
true  apostolic  succession  may  be  traced  and  ascer- 
tained ?  It  is  human  government  that  we  are  speak- 
ing of — a  government  of  man  over  man,  and  reposing 
on  the  basis  of  compulsion.  Has  the  common  Father 
of  all  men  authorized  such  a  government,  and  without 
himself  selecting  the  governor  ?  Then  the  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  the  entire  brotherhood — the  selection 
must  be  made  by  them — no  other  alternative  is  pro- 
vided for  them.  If  they  select  unwisely,  they  must  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  folly.  If  they  select  wickedly,  the 
common  Father  will  chastise  them.  That  preroga- 
tive is  vested  in  him.  This  is  a  reserved  power  of  the 
Sovereign  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be 
transferred,  or  exercised  by  any  lower  tribunal.  So 
long  as  mankind  have  a  common  Father,  they  have 
a  court  of  appeal  from  all  sublunary  decisions — they 
have  a  high  court  of  reference  to  whom  they  must 
commit  the  cases  upon  which  they  cannot  agree  among 
themselves. 

Democracy  can  afford  to  leave  some  things  at  what 
the  worldly  wise  would  consider  "loose  ends,"  because 
it  sees  the  Common  Father  of  Humanity  upon  the 
throne  of  the  Universe,  and  counts  upon  His  fatherly 
superintendency  to  correct  his  children's  mistakes,  and 
supply  what  their  weak  wisdom  fails  to  adjust. 

Autocracy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  twin  brother  of 
heathenism,  and  hybrid  of  Atheism  and  Misanthropy, 
perceiving  no  common  Father  of  mankind  watching 
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over  them,  takes  for  granted  that  what  they  cannot  do 
must  remain  undone,  unless  some  sublunary  godship 
can  be  erected  to  supply  the  defect !  The  masses,  it 
discovers,  may  choose  wrong,  for  the  masses  are  but 
human,  and  so  the  masses  must  not  be  permitted  to 
choose,  but  must  bow  down  to  self-elected  kings;  for- 
getting in  the  first  place,  and  denying  for  ever  after- 
wards, that  these,  too,  are  but  human!  Thus  come 
human  kings  and  heathen  gods  in  the  place  of  the 
forgotten  Father  of  all  men.  The  fact  was  noticed  in 
our  historical  investigations,  and  its  philosophy,  in  the 
light  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  is  sufficiently  manifest. 

SUPERINTENDING   PROVIDENCE   OF   GOD. 

Very  closely  connected  Avith  the  idea  of  the  paternal 
character  of  God,  is  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  super- 
intending, protecting,  and  disciplinary  Providence, 
over  the  individuals,  the  families,  the  tribes,  and  the 
nations  of  mankind. 

If  God  be  the  common  Father  of  all  men,  no  doubt 
he  is  a  kind,  wise,  vigilant,  and  provident  Father,  pro- 
viding for  the  necessities,  the  wants,  and  the  ever- 
varying  exigences  of  his  children. 

The  historical  records  we  have  been  considering 
unfold  to  us  some  of  the  principles  upon  which  this 
department  of  the  Divine  administration  proceeds. 
And  the  intelligent  reader  has  seen  how  the  discipli- 
nary Providences  of  God,  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews, 
bore  testimony  to  his  complacent  regard  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  democracy;  his  disapprobation  and  hatred  of 
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the  principle,  the  usages,  and  the  claims  of  autocratic 
power. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
a  superintending  Providence  conveys  to  us  important 
suggestions,  in  respect  to  the  general  object  of  our  in- 
quiry. 

All  autocratic  usages  take  for  granted  the  necessity 
of  some  all-controlling  central  authority  in  a  commu- 
nity or  nation,  that  shall  act  the  part  of  a  wise,  vigi- 
lant, and  provident  Father,  superintending,  directing, 
and  controlling  his  family  in  all  their  activities,  ap- 
pointing to  the  several  members  their  proportion  of 
the  labor,  keeping  them  each  and  all  in  their  places, 
not  permitting  one  to  meddle  with  the  kind  of  work 
appointed  for  another,  and  devolving  upon  the  Father 
the  care  and  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that  the 
wants  of  each  and  all  are  supplied.  Hence  castes, 
monopolies,  and  class  legislations,  in  all  their  varieties 
of  forms.  How  well  such  governments  perform  the 
duties  assumed  by  them,  we  scarcely  need  stop  to  in- 
quire. The  page  of  history,  and  the  map  and  the 
statistics  of  geography,  tell  the  tale  in  characters  of 
human  gore.  Under  pretence  of  fatherly  care  and  su- 
perintendency,  such  governments  seldom  if  ever  fail  to 
prey  upon  the  very  vitals  of  humanity.  The  vast  na- 
tional resources  committed  into  their  hands  are  almost 
uniformly  devoted  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  few, 
and  the  oppression  of  the  masses  of  contributors.  Au- 
tocratic governments  become  mere  engines,  directly 
and  indirectly,  of  excessive  and  needless  taxation,  the 
abduction  of  property  from  the  hands  of  the  producers 
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into  the  hands  of  select  favorites,  all  under  color  of 
superintending  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  community, 
and  providing  for  their  wants !  Autocratic  arrange- 
ments in  modern  times  have  reduced  this  to  a  sys- 
tem, so  far  as  anything  so  anomalous  can  be  sys- 
tematized, by  measures  of  class  legislation,  the  alleged 
protection  of  particular  departments  of  industry,  the 
patronage  of  capital,  the  direction  and  control  of 
labor.  What  is  called  Political  Economy  busies  itself 
chiefly  with  the  complex  and  never- to-be  adjusted 
or  settled  details  of  this  governmental  interference 
with  the  domestic  and  individual  enterprise  and 
industry  of  the  citizens.  The  genius  and  tendency 
of  these  usages  are  rather  aristocratic,  perhaps,  than 
monarchical.  Whether  they  appear  in  a  representa- 
tive republic,  or  in  a  limited  or  absolute  monarchy, 
the  government  virtually  becomes  an  oligarchy.  The 
monarch,  or  the  central  power,  whatever  may  be  its 
name,  becomes  the  tool,  and  the  masses  of  the  people 
become  the  victims  of  the  moneyed  or  landed  aristoc- 
racy. But  whether  Monarchy  or  Aristocracy  pre- 
dominates, the  Democratic  principle  is  displaced,  and 
the  masses  are  ultimately  oppressed  and  degraded. 
The  Government  is  something  distinct  from  the  Com- 
munity. To  the  Government  all  eyes  are  turned,  that 
seek  employment  or  bread.  A  measure  of  Govern- 
ment is  to  determine  whether  the  people  are  to  eat  or 
to  starve !  The  people  become  almost  the  property 
of  "the  Government,"  individuality  is  well  nigh  an- 
nihilated, self-direction  becomes  insubordination,  self- 
reliance  impracticable,  personal  responsibility  a  chi- 
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mem,  inalienable  rights  an  illusion,  political  activity 
a  miserable  farce,  or  a  guilty  scramble  for  wealth. 
The  choice  of  rulers,  if  it  survives,  and  is  exercised, 
becomes  an  instrument  of  selfishness,  rather  than  of 
justice,  an  inlet  of  corruption,  rather  than  a  safeguard 
against  tyranny.  Thus  disgraced,  it  falls  into  contempt, 
and  by  becoming  useless,  becomes  despised.  So  that 
the  foundations  of  Democracy  are  undermined  by  the 
anti-democratic  idea  of  a  superintending  Government 
to  direct  the  industry  of  the  people.  If  the  Govern- 
ment can  superintend  the  industry  of  individuals,  and 
can  control  their  education  and  their  literature,  then 
it  can  control  their  Religion,  can  control  everything, 
and  leave  the  people  without  either  responsibilities  or 
rights. 

What  lias  all  this  to  do,  it  may  be  asked,  with  the 
Christian  ideas  of  the  paternal  character  of  God,  and 
of  his  actual  superintendency  over  the  individuals 
and  families  of  mankind,  his  Providential  care  of 
them,  his  fatherly  supply  of  their  wants,  his  command 
to  be  diligent  and  confiding,  to  be  considerate  and 
frugal,  and  to  trust  in  Him  for  the  result? 

Just  this,  that  it  forgets  it  all,  contemns  it  all,  and 
sets  up  Civil  Government  in  the  place  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  on  the  throne  of  the  august  Father  of 
Mankind ! 

Admit  the  Christian  idea  of  a  superintending  and 
fatherly  Providence  ;  admit  that  the  laws  of  health- 
ful and  legitimate  human  industry  and  brotherly  in- 
tercourse in  the  production  and  free  interchange 
of    the    fruits    of   the    earth    are    God's   laws;    that 
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the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  hid  law ;  that 
the  penalty  of  hunger  and  destitution,  annexed  to 
idleness,  is  his  penalty,  and  competent  in  his  hands 
to  effect  the  objects  for  which  he  established  it ; 
admit  that  He  himself  (having  never  abdicated  the 
throne,  nor  relinquished  the  sceptre  of  the  earth  to 
upstart  usurpers,  dreaming  themselves  gods  over  their 
equals)  stands  ready  to  execute  these  divine  laws, 
and  give  them  the  efficacy  of  his  sanction  ;  admit  that 
the  changing  seasons,  the  flying  clouds,  the  heat  and 
the  cold,  the  former  and  the  latter  rain  are  distributed 
at  His  ever-watchful  discretion,  and  not  by  the  lottery 
of  Chance,  or  by  the  blind  fatality  which  some  men 
deify  under  the  abused  name  of  the  "laws  of  nature  ;" 
admit  a  living  God,  a  personal  being,  (not  an  uncon- 
scious element,)  upon  the  throne,  working  all  things 
after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will — a  God  who  takes 
care  of  the  ravens,  who  bears  up  the  flying  sparrows, 
who  clothes  the  grass  of  the  fields,  who  counts  the 
very  hairs  of  our  heads,  who  does  his  pleasure  in  the 
heavens,  in  the  earth,  in  the  sea,  and  in  all  deerj 
places — a  God  whose  veracity  is  pledged  to  the  supply 
of  men's  wants  when  they  obey  him,  and  to  their 
chastisement  (whoever  may  undertake  to  provide  for 
them)  when  the}?'  transgress  his  commandments,  iden- 
tical with  the  laws  of  their  being ; — admit  such  ideas 
of  an  overruling  Providence,  and  then  the  antago- 
nistic idea  of  a  "paternal  civil  government,"  the 
fiction  that  the  majority  of  men,  during  their  lives, 
are  to  be  rightfully  treated  as  minors,  while  a  select 
few  are  to  act  for  them  as  fathers,  in  directing  their 
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ordinary  and  every-day  avocations,  becomes  a  pretence 
too  ridiculous  to  be  specious,  a  compound  of  impos- 
ture and  impiety,  to  be  derided  and  abhorred. 

The  two  rival  ideas  are  so  incompatible  with  each 
other,  that  where  the  one  becomes  predominant,  the 
other  is  thrown  into  the  shade,  or  is  displaced.  The 
age  and  the  nation  in  which  all  eyes  are  incessantly 
riveted  upon  the  government — "  the  government" — 
"the  government" — to  determine  for  them  the  alter- 
natives of  opulence  or  of  bankruptcy,  is  the  age  and 
nation  in  which  the  idea  of  an  all-controlling  and 
superintending  Providence  is  becoming  too  antique 
to  stand  in  the  church  creed  without  some  apologetic 
exposition  that  shall  explain  it  away — an  age  and 
nation  in  which  some  semi-Pantheistic  divine  ele- 
ment, some  semi-pagan  hero  or  symbol,  or  some  semi- 
Buddhist  eternal  law,  without  a  living  and  designing 
Lawgiver,  as  an  object  of  religious  veneration,  en- 
grafted upon  or  displacing  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  is 
beginning  to  creep  into  the  literature  of  the  upper 
circles ;  and  highly-gifted  and  erudite  men  are  grieved 
and  indignant  when  they  hear  the  departed  ages  of 
heroic  chivalry,  of  canonized  saintship,  of  unmiti- 
gated and  combined  kingly  and  priestly  despotism, 
and  of  the  utter  degradation  of  the  masses,  stigmatized 
under  the  appropriate  and  well-merited  cognomen  of 
"  the  Dark  Acres."  Two  great  nations,  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  making  high  professions  of  Christi- 
anity, and  boasting  a  common  origin,  may  unitedly 
supply,  at  the  present  moment,  the  original  of  this 
picture. 


CHAPTEE   IV. 

THE    PRINCIPLE   OF   DEMOCRACY   INVOLVED   IN  THE 
CHRISTIAN  DEFINITION  OF  MAN. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  idea  of  God,  in  a  system 
of  religion  and  morals,  is  the  proper  estimate  and  true 
conception  of  man. 

If  man  were  but  a  brute  animal,  he  could  claim  no 
more  rights  than  a  brute.  If  he  were  a  god,  he 
might  claim  the  prerogatives  of  a  god.  If  he  were 
an  angel,  he  might  claim  the  station  of  an  angel.  If 
created  "  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  he  must  take 
his  position  accordingly. 

If  a  few  are  created  gods,  or  if  the  masses  are 
created  "  a  little  lower  than"  men,  then  the  gods  are 
to  be  recognized  as  such,  and  the  masses  must  bow 
down  reverently  before  them.  But  if  they  are  all 
"made  of  one  blood" — if  "  all  men  are  created  equal," 
neither  more  nor  less  than  men,  then  all  are  to 
stand,  substantially,  on  the  same  level,  participants  of 
the  same  equal  rights ;  and  there  is  no  foundation  for 
autocratic  domination  on  the  part  of  some,  nor  for 
sycophantic  adulation  and  servile  submission  on  the 
part  of  others.  We  know  what  Christianity  teaches 
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on  this  subject.  Its  record  of  the  common  origin  and 
equal  brotherhood  of  the  race  settles  the  question, 
and  in  many  other  ways  the  same  fact  of  essential 
equality  is  recognized. 

The  idea  of  essential  equality  between  man  and 
man  is  involved  in  the  second  table  of  the  divine 
law — "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
God,  who  sees  all  things  as  they  are,  who  treats  all 
the  beings  in  the  universe  impartially  and  truthfully, 
according  to  their  real  worth,  and  value  in  the  scale 
of  being,  could  never  have  required  us  to  regard  the 
welfare  and  the  rights  of  each  one  of  our  neighbors 
as  we  regard  our  own,  unless,  in  his  sight,  (which  is 
the  criterion  of  truthfulness,)  all  men  are  essentially 
equals.  The  maxim  holds  good  in  morals  as  well 
as  in  mathematics,  that  things  which  agree  with 
a  common  measure  or  standard,  agree  also  with 
each  other.  The  law  of  God  bids  me  regard  each 
and  every  one  of  my  neighbors  as  I  regard  myself. 
What  is  this  but  telling  me  that  each  and  every  one 
of  my  neighbors  is  equal  to  myself,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, they  are  equal  to  each  other?  In  what 
clearer  light  could  the  essential  equality  of  man  with 
his  fellow-man  be  exhibited  ?  In  what  more  forcible, 
authoritative  and  practical  form  could  the  sentiment 
have  been  uttered? 

But  this  sentiment  embodies  the  whole  of  Demo- 
cracy, whether  in  theory  or  practice.  And  the 
Saviour  and  his  apostles  tell  us  explicitly  that  it  em- 
braces the  sum  total  of  our  duty  to  our  fellow-men. 
To  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  the  heart,  soul, 
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mind,  and  strength,  is  announced  as  the  first  com- 
mandment. To  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  is 
next  propounded  as  the  second  commandment ;  and 
then  it  is  said,  "  On  these  two  commandments  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  An  apostle,  having 
quoted  these  sayings,  has  added,  "Love  worketh  no 
ill  to  his  neighbor ;  therefore,  love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law."     (Kom.  xiii.  10.) 

The  spirit  and  the  foundation  principle  of  Democracy 
is  thus  identified  with  the  great  second  commandment 
of  the  law,  and  is  found  to  repose  on  one  and  the  same 
basis,  namely,  the  essential  equality  of  each  man  with 
his  brother  man.  The  spirit  and  the  principle  of  De- 
mocracy must  be  lovingly  embraced  and  carried  out  in 
practice,  or  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  obedience 
to  the  divine  law,  if  Christianity  is  to  be  recognized 
as  its  trustworthy  exponent ;  and  to  say  that  human 
beings  are  not  essentially  equals,  is  to  say  that  the 
second  table  of  the  divine  law  is  not  equal,  and  rests 
on  no  truthful  foundation. 

The  democratic  doctrine  of  inalienable  as  well  as 
equal  human  rights  is  involved  in  the  Christian  con- 
ception of  man,  and  of  the  essential  laws  of  his 
being. 

The  essential  and  original  rights  of  man,  whatever 
they  may  be,  must  be  such  as  grow  out  of  his  essential 
nature,  capacities,  relations,  duties,  and  desthry.  To 
the  idea  of  these  must  the  idea  of  his  rights  be  con- 
formed, and  by  these  must  those  rights  be  defined. 
To  understand  what  man  is,  what  his  Creator  requires 
him  to  be  and  to  do,  and  what  he  is  destined  to  be- 
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come,  is  to  understand  man's  essential  and  inherent 
rights,  and  the  tenure  by  which  they  are  held. 

In  the  teachings  of  Christianity  we  may  read  its 
estimate  of  all  these.  On  all  these  topics  it  is  pre- 
eminently at  home.  Here  it  occupies  and  lays  t  out 
itself,  employing  all  its  resources  and  strength,  and 
throwing  upon  the  field  of  scrutiny  all  the  lights  it 
can  command.  If  it  fails  to  disclose  and  reveal  these, 
it  fails  of  accomplishing  its  mission.  If  it  succeeds, 
it  cannot  do  otherwise  than  spread  out  before  us 
whatever  is  to  be  known  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
human  rights. 

Christianity  recognizes  in  man  a  rational,  a  moral, 
and  an  immortal  nature ;  a  capacity  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong — to  perceive  moral  relations 
and  the  duties  growing  out  of  those  relations  ;  a  capa- 
city to  know,  love,  obey,  and  enjoy  God,  his  Creator  and 
Father ;  to  love  and  cherish  with  impartial  and  equal 
affection  the  offspring  of  God,  the  multitude  of  his 
own  equal  brethren.  Christianity  treats  and  regards 
all  men  as  free  moral  agents,  responsible  to  their  own 
consciences  and  to  their  Creator  for  their  actions  :  it 
places  man  under  moral  law,  and  that  law  forbids  all 
inequality,  all  violations  of  men's  rights  ;  thus  consti- 
tuting man  at  once  the  subject  and  the  object  of 
divine  law. 

Christianity  defines  by  its  doctrines,  affirms  by  its 
mandates,  and  guards  with  its  sublime  sanctions,  the 
equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  man.  The  right  to  be 
what  his  Creator  made  him,  to  do  what  he  requires  of 
him,  to  become  what  he  designs  him  to  become  ;  the 
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right  to  exercise  freely  and  to  expand  fully  his  own 
faculties,  unrestrained,  except  by  the  law  of  rectitude 
and  the  corresponding  rights  of  those  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded  ;  the  right  to  obey  God  rather  than  man ; 
the  right  to  do  right,  and  to  refuse  doing  wrong ;  the 
consequent  "  right  to  investigate,  to  know,  to  utter,  to 
argue  freely,  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  ;" 
the  right  to  fill  the  -post  and  occupy  the  position  indi- 
cated by  his  essential  relations,  as  the  creature  of 
God,  as  the  brother  of  man,  as  a  member  of  a  par- 
ticular family,  in  its  various  relations,  as  a  member  of 
the  community  in  which  he  resides,  and  as  a  partici- 
pant in  all  the  responsibilities  involved  in  these 
various  social  relations  ;  the  right  to  worship  God  in 
accordance  with  his  own  convictions;  the  right  to 
provide  for  his  own  wants,  and  the  wants  of  those 
naturally  dependent  upon  him  ;  the  right  to  himself, 
to  his  own  muscles,  intellect,  affections,  and  volitions ; 
the  right  to  the  avails  or  products  of  his  own  indus- 
try, and  to  the  free  sale  and  interchange  of  them  ;  the 
right  to  his  equal  share  of  the  elements  of  nature,  the 
earth,  the  air,  and  the  ocean  ;  to  a  dwelling  place 
and  a  habitation  on  the  earth  which  God  has  made 
and  given  to  the  children  of  men.  In  a  word,  the 
right  to  life,  to  liberty,  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the 
pursuit  of  moral  excellenc}^  of  immortal  blessedness. 

All  this  is  clearly  involved  and  included  in  the 
Christian  idea  of  man,  of  his  origin,  of  his  nature,  of 
his  capacities,  of  his  relations,  of  his  responsibilities, 
of  his  duties,  of  his  destiny.  Deny  to  him  these 
rights,  and  you   deny  to  him  his  immortal  nature, 
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his  Heaven-conferred  powers,  his  Heaven-established 
relations,  his  Heaven-imposed  responsibilities,  his 
Heaven-commanded  duties,  his  Heaven-revealed  desti- 
nation. You  contradict  all  that  Christianity  teaches 
in  these  particulars,  and  render  its  mission  to  earth 
an  abortion.  The  claims  of  autocracy  involve,  sub- 
stantially, all  this.  The  assumption  and  the  exercise 
of  despotic  power,  whether  in  political,  ecclesiastical, 
or  domestic  life,  in  the  empire,  in  the  church,  or  on 
the  plantation,  is  an  attempt  to  do  this  very  thing ; 
and  every  departure  from  a  radical  democracy  is,  so 
far  forth,  an  infringement  upon  the  Christian  idea  of 
the  nature,  capacities,  relations,  responsibilities,  free 
moral  agency,  duties,  and  destinies  of  man.  If  any  one 
questions  this,  let  him  take  up  these  enumerated 
rights,  in  detail,  and  show  how  he  can  trench  upon 
them  without  subverting  the  Christian  theory  and 
practical  economy  of  man ;  or,  let  him  take  up  the 
well-known  and  acknowledged  doctrines  and  require- 
ments of  Christianity,  and  attempt  to  illustrate  their 
harmony  with  the  principles,  usages,  and  tendencies 
of  autocratic  or  despotic  power,  in  the  Church,  in  the 
State,  and  in  the  arrangements  of  agricultural  and 
domestic  life !     It  cannot  be  done. 

Human  Eights  and  Human  Responsibilities  and  Du- 
ties cannot  be  separated  from  each  other,  because  they 
rest  on  the  same  basis,  and  the  one  involves  the  other. 
The  religion  that  makes  most  of  human  responsibili- 
ties and  duties,  makes  most  of  human  rights.  Chris- 
tianity, by  extending  the  sphere  of  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  entire  man,  and  over  all  his  activities,  claim- 
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ing  all  his  powers  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  and  the 
absolute  control  of  them  in  all  the  relations  and  inci- 
dents of  life,  unremittingly  and  irrevocably  demand- 
ing that  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  we  do, 
we  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God;  Christianity,  that 
requires  all  this,  extends  of  necessity  the  arena  of 
our  Eights  over  the  same  territory  covered  by  these 
duties,  leaving  nothing  for  the  rival  jurisdiction  of 
autocratic  power.  This  leaves  to  Human  Government 
no  legitimate  field  of  action  beyond  the  simple  pro- 
tection of  our  original  and  Heaven-conferred  rights. 

Christianity  teaches  that  Human  Eights  are  inalien- 
able, by  insisting  that  human  responsibilities  are  per- 
petual, that  moral  qualities  are  indelible,  that  the 
human  soul  is  immortal,  that  the  law  of  God  is  irre- 
pealable,  that  the  throne  of  God  is  immovable — that 
the  Sovereign  Benefactor  and  Lawgiver  by  whom 
those  rights  were  conferred,  and  those  responsibilities 
imposed,  is  alone  competent  to  take  away  and  repeal 
them.  -The  Magna  Gharta  of  these  rights  is  inscribed 
by  Christianity  in  the  leading  doctrines  of  her  Scrip- 
tures; their  signet  she  enstamps  upon  every  son  of 
Adam,  their  evidence  is  interwoven  in  the  very  fibres 
of  our  existence.  Their  denial  is  a  virtual  repudia- 
tion of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  a  libel  upon  human 
nature,  a  blasphemy  against  Him  who  created  man  in 
his  own  image. 

Human  Government  can  neither  originate  nor  annul 
human  rights.  Its  mission  lies  only  in  proclaiming 
and  protecting  them.  No  "reasons  of  state,"  no 
supposed  dictates  of  expediency,  can  justify  a  compro- 
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mise  or  infringement  of  these  rights,  because  they 
cannot  justify  disobedience  to  God,  the  violation  of 
his  law,  the  abrogation  of  his  commands,  the  assump- 
tion of  his  prerogatives,  the  invasion  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion, the  disregard  of  the  essential  definition  and 
claims  of  human  nature,  running  parallel  with  man's 
existence,  and  constituting  the  basis  of  his  being. 

And  hence  we  often  find  that  those  who  deny  ina- 
lienable human  rights,  deny  likewise  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  divine  law;  that  those  who  plead 
necessity  and  expediency  to  justify  their  infringe- 
ments of  the  former,  plead  equally  the  same  excuses 
for  their  violations  of  the  latter.  The  ethics  resorted 
to,  in  defence  of  despotic  power,  are  in  requisition  to 
palliate  crime,  and  writers  who  have  labored  to  con- 
found moral  distinctions  and  have  derided  the  binding 
force  of  moral  law,  have  consistently  held  that  "  man 
possesses  no  absolute  rights" — and  quite  as  consist- 
ently have  they  treated  the  Christian  Scriptures  and 
doctrines  with  contempt.* 

Let  no  man  marvel  at  this.  If  men  had  by  nature 
no  inherent  rights,  or  if  the  tenure  of  those  rights 
were  less  sacred,  we  might  perceive  less  importance 
in  the  treatment  man  receives  from  man,  less  solem- 
nity in  the  judicial  scrutiny  that  awaits  his  conduct  to 
his  brother.  But  in  recognizing  and  contemplating 
man's  inalienable  rights,  we  are  compelled  to  recog- 
nize the  deep  guilt  of  transgressing  the  Divine  Law 
that  protects  them ;  the  admission  of  this  guilt  gives 

*  Yide  writings  of  Hume  and  Godwin. 
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reality  and  startling  emphasis  to  the  Christian  doc- 
trines of  a  coming  judgment,  a  future  retribution,  and 
the  necessity  of  man's  forgiveness  and  redemption. 

Thus  the  democratic  idea  of  inalienable  human 
rights  attests  and  confirms  the  Christian  revelation, 
at  precisely  those  points  where  lawless  and  skeptical 
minds  are  most  intent  to  discredit  and  disparage  its 
teachings.  A  denial  of  human  rights  is  a  denial  of  so 
much  of  the  divine  law  as  guards  them  by  forbidding 
the  infliction  of  wrongs  upon  our  neighbor.  A  recog- 
nition of  that  law  is  a  recognition  of  those  rights. 

Not  only  so.  A  denial  of  the  rights  of  man,  formed 
in  God's  image,  is  a  virtual  denial  of  God's  rights,  and 
a  loving  regard  to  the  one  involves  a  corresponding 
regard  to  the  other.  The  Christian  Scriptures  teach 
this,  by  affirming  that  no  man  can  love  God  without 
loving  his  brother  also,  and  that  the  Judge  of  all  will 
consider  the  good  or  evil  treatment  of  the  least  of  the 
human  family  as  equivalent  to  a  similar  treatment  of 
himself.     (See  John's  Epistles ;  also  Matt,  xxv.) 

If  it  might  be  inferred  from  the  exalted  and  godlike 
nature  of  man  that  he  were  above  law — or  from  the 
littleness  and  insignificancy  of  man  that  his  moral 
conduct  and  character  were  of  too  little  importance  to 
call  for  a  serious  and  solemn  judicial  investigation, 
then,  in  either  case,  the  aims  of  a  speculative  moral 
skepticism  might  be  answered.  Both  experiments,  as 
we  know,  have  been  attempted,  and  could  either  of 
them  succeed  it  would  equally  serve  the  ends  of  those 
who  are  seeking  justifications  for  autocratic  power. 
If  man  were  a  god,  he  might  set  up  the  authority  of 
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a  god,  wherever  he  could  get  his  kingly  and  divine 
claims  recognized,  or  as  far  as  he  could  extend  his 
sway.  Or  if  the  masses  of  mankind  were  too  insig- 
nificant to  have  inalienable  rights  or  to  be  required 
to  regard  and  honor  them,  then  that  fact  of  their  im- 
becility, brutality,  and  degradation  would  furnish  the 
charter  and  the  pretext  of  their  enslavement,  whether 
by  autocrats,  hierarchies,  or  task-masters.  These 
experiments,  too,  have  been  made,  and  both  pleas 
presented  on  contiguous  pages.  In  one  paragraph 
we  have  had  the  royal  claims  of  the  human  demi-god 
set  up  for  our  reverent  admiration.  In  the  next,  the 
hopeless  and  remediless  stupidity  and  sensuality  of 
the  masses  stare  us  in  the  face,  in  bar  of  their  claims 
to  a  participancy  in  the  responsibilities  of  social  hu- 
manity. The  solution  of  this  seeming  paradox  seems 
to  be  that  some  men  are  not  men,  but  gods — that  other 
men  are  not  men,  but  brutes ;  hence,  the  deification  of 
the  former,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  latter. 

In  no  part  of  her  teachings  is  Christianity  more 
lucid  and  emphatic  than  just  here.  The  loftiest  of 
human  beings,  in  her  balances,  is  but  a  worm;  the 
meanest  is  but  a  little  lower  than  the   ano-els.     The 

o 

purest  is  ennobled  by  a  humility  that  abases  him  in 
the  dust :  the  most  polluted  is  a  candidate,  if  he  spurns 
not  the  offer,  to  an  inheritance  with  the  saints  in  light. 
What  she  teaches  of  human  dignity  she  predicates  of 
man,  created  in  the  divine  image,  not  exclusively  of  a 
few  specimens  selected  from  the  masses.  What  she 
says  of  human  guilt  and  degradation,  she  says  (either 
in  the  past  or  in  the  present  tense)  of  all,  having 
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"  concluded  all  under  sin."  Kejecting  all  distinctions 
save  that  of  character,  she  numbers  babes  among  her 
redeemed,  while  from  the  wise,  the  strong,  and  the 
prudent,  her  communications  are  withheld.  And  of 
those  whom  she  affirms  to  be  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature,  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  she  declares  that 
the  greatest  among  them  are  servants  of  all,  that 
they  have  the  spirit  of  little  children,  that  they  exer- 
cise neither  kingship  nor  authority  over  their  breth- 
ren, nor  call  each  other  Master,  knowing  that  one  is 
their  Master,  even  Christ.  The  human  kingship  and 
priesthood  she  recognizes  is  composed  of  the  weakest 
as  well  as  the  strongest  in  her  kingdom.  And  if  it 
be  said  that  they  shall  judge  angels,  it  is  added,  "  This 
honor  have  all  his  saints." 

There  is  nothing  to  gratify  or  to  sustain  the  princi- 
ple of  autocracy  here.  The  nobility  and  the  kingship 
of  Christianity  are  for  ever  unapproachable  and  inac- 
cessible to  those  whose  hearts  are  not  refined  and 
chastened  by  cherishing  the  holy  equality  and  brother- 
hood of  the  saints — the  sacred  brotherhood  of  man — 
"the  holy  equality  of  souls  before  God." 

Enigmatical  as  all  this  may  seem  to  some,  the 
leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian  theology,  to  those 
who  will  study  them  with  docility,  furnish  the  key. 
And  the  estimate  that  Christianity  makes  of  the  com- 
parative capacities  or  capabilities  of  men,  however 
distasteful  and  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  intellect, 
conveys  a  similar  lesson.  The  wayfaring  man,  though 
a  fool,  need  not  err,  under  her  teachings,  even  of  the 
things  that  "  angels  desire  to  look  into ;"  and  if  the 
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most  gigantic  find  no  strength  to  spare,  the  feeblest 
shall  have  no  occasion  to  falter.  One  star  may  differ 
from  another  star  in  glory,  but  all  shall  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  stars;  the  brightest  shall  not 
assume  to  be  a  sun,  nor  shall  the  dimmest  be  doomed 
to  revolve  round  it  as  a  satellite.  In  that  firmament 
they  have  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to 
shine  in  it,  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  doth  lighten  it, 
and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof. 


CHAPTEE   Y. 

OF  THE   CHRISTIAN  ACCOUNT    OF   HUMAN    RELATIONS 
AND   RESPONSIBILITIES. 

The  Christian  exposition  of  human  relations,  as  a 
basis  of  human  responsibilities  and  duties,  is  of  vital 
importance  in  the  Christian  system,  and  its  study 
supplies  rich  instruction  in  every  department  of 
ethics.  Not  less  needful  is  the  idea  of  these  rela- 
tions to  just  conceptions  of  human  rights,  identified 
as  they  are  with  human  responsibilities  and  duties. 

As  the  relation  between  man  and  his  Maker  enters 
into  the  definition  of  the  Divine  supremacy  over  him, 
displacing  the  rival  supremacy  of  all  other  gods  or 
kings,  so  likewise  the  relation  of  man  to  his  brother 
man  reveals  the  position  which  men  should  mutually 
occupy  in  respect  to  each  other,  deciding  their  various 
responsibilities  and  rights  in  the  light  of  these  rela- 
tions. 

Besides  the  general  relation  of  human  beings  to 
each  other,  there  are  more  specific  and  peculiar  rela- 
tions, the  study  of  which  reveals  corresponding  re- 
sponsibilities, duties,  and  rights.  Human  rights  are 
always  such  as  correspond  to  human  responsibilities, 
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and  these  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  human 
relations. 

The  relation  of  a  parent  imposes  corresponding  and 
peculiar  obligations,  responsibilities,  duties,  and  con- 
sequently rights.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  rela- 
tion between  husband  and  wife.  And  so  of  all 
other  natural  and  Heaven-sanctioned  relations.  The 
duties,  and  consequently  the  rights,  growing  out  of 
these,  Christianity  carefully  defines. 

Besides  these  peculiar  relations  of  individuals  to 
each  other,  there  are  more  extended  social  relations, 
as  for  example,  those  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Com- 
munit}r,  or  State.  And  these  relations  define  the 
appropriate  responsibilities  and  rights  of  those  who 
sustain  those  relations. 

Christianity  is  a  social  religion  adapted  to  man's 
social  nature,  and  therefore  sanctions  the  social  prin- 
ciple in  what  we  call  civil  society,  or  extended  com- 
munities of  men,  residing  within  convenient  geogra- 
phical boundaries,  and  embracing  all  the  inhabitants. 
As  man's  necessities  and  position  oblige  him  to  live 
thus  in  Society,  it  is  evident  that  Society — that  is,  the 
mass  of  the  community — sustains  a  natural  relation 
to  each  of  its  members,  and  each  member  sustains  a 
natural  relation  to  the  entire  community.  Out  of 
these  mutual  relations  grow  corresponding  obliga- 
tions, responsibilities,  duties,  and  rights.  To  deny 
this  would  be  to  deny  man's  social  nature  and  rela- 
tions, and  the  duties  growing  out  of  them. 

These  simple  statements,  that  a  child  may  compre- 
hend, and  that  are  evidently  involved  in  the  teachings 
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of  the  Scriptures,  (including  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical portions  we  have  been  considering,)  may 
suffice  to  settle  the  controversy  concerning  the  claims 
of  democratic  authority,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
divine  rio-ht  of  kings,  on  the  other. 

If  the  community  sustains  a  peculiar  relation  to 
each  one  of  its  members,  and  if  each  member  of  the 
community  sustains  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  entire 
body  of  which  he  is  an  integral  portion,  then  there  are 
peculiar  responsibilities,  duties,  and  rights,  growing 
out  of  those  relations,  which  may  not  be  transferred 
to  others,  much  less  invaded  and  usurped  by  those  who 
do  not  and  who  cannot  sustain  the  relation. 

As,  for  example,  the  community  inhabiting  Pales- 
tine sustained  a  relation  to  each  one  of  its  members 
which  no  other  community,  and  no  one  individual  or 
select  few,  could  exclusively  sustain.  From  this  rela- 
tion arose  the  responsibility  and  duty  devolving  on 
that  community  to  protect  each  one  of  its  members  in 
the  proper  exercise  of  his  original  and  natural  rights. 
And  when  that  duty  was  neglected,  God  held  that 
community  responsible  for  the  neglect.  As  the  re- 
sponsibility rested  on  the  community,  not  exclusively 
on  Abimelcch  and  the  men  of  Shechem,  it  was  an  act 
of  lawlessness  and  usurpation,  on  their  part,  to  assume 
the  reins  of  government  without  any  express  com- 
mand from  God  or  designation  to  that  post  by  the 
people.  It  may  be  said  that  the  proper  qualifications 
of  a  ruler  were  wanting  in  Abimelech,  and  that  this 
was  the  sole  reason  why  his  assuming  authority  was 
an  usurpation.     It  is  admitted  that  the  proper  qualifi- 
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cations  of  a  ruler  were  wanting  in  him.  And  one 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  was  his  assuming  au- 
thority  without  being  appointed  to  the  post,  either  by 
his  Creator  or  by  his  fellows.  No  man  has  the  proper 
qualifications  of  a  ruler  who  can  do  this,  or  approve 
of  its  being  done  by  another.  The  man  who  over- 
looks or  disregards  the  essential  responsibilities  and 
corresponding  rights  of  an  entire  community,  the 
very  community  he  aspires  to  govern,  cannot  be 
properly  described  as  a  just  man,  ruling  in  the  fear  of 
God.  Were  he  just,  he  would  recognize  the  rights 
of  the  community.  Did  he  fear  God,  he  would  honor 
Heaven-established  relations,  and  not  trample  them 
under  his  feet. 

To  say,  then,  as  some  do,  that  Strength,  Wisdom, 
and  Goodness,  in  any  man,  constitute  his  divine  com- 
mission to  govern,  and  to  infer  from  hence  the  divine 
right  of  such  kings,  in  opposition  to  the  authority, 
under  God,  of  the  community  whom  God  holds  and 
treats  as  responsible,  is  to  overlook  essential  human 
relations,  and  the  duties  and  rights  appertaining  to 
them.  It  is,  moreover,  to  erect  or  sanction  a  false 
standard  of  character,  by  predicating  Strength,  Wis- 
dom, and  Goodness  of  those  who  give  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  Pride,  Imbecility,  and  Folly.  The  strength, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  men  is  apportioned  to  the 
hold  they  take  on  divine  truth,  the  clearness  with 
which  they  conceive  of  human  relations,  responsibili- 
ties and  duties,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  honor 
such  just  conceptions.  To  fail  of  doing  this  so  grossly 
as  to  imagine  one's  self  to  be  "the  State''1 — to  assume 
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airs  accordingly — to  fancy  one's  self  a  god,  ruling  in 
his  own  right  over  his  equals,  without  asking  their 
leave,  and  taking  for  granted  his  own  divine  commis- 
sion on  no  other  foundation  than  his  own  estimate  of 
his  own  qualifications — what  is  all  this  but  the  climax 
of  infatuation  and  arrogancy,  credentials  better  adapted 
to  secure  accommodations  in  Bedlam  or  on  St.  Helena, 
than  the  confidence  of  a  considerate  and  Christian 
Commonwealth ! 

As  well  might  such  an  one  obtrude  himself,  unbid- 
den, and  on  the  conscious  merit  of  his  own  superior 
Strength,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  into  the  arena  of 
his  equal  brother's  responsibilities,  in  any  of  the  other 
Heaven-established  relations  of  life,  despoiling  him  of 
his  most  sacred  rights.  The  man  whose  fancied  hero- 
ism and  godship  entitle  him,  in  his  own  estimation,  to 
step  into  the  shoes  of  an  entire  community  and  take 
their  responsibilities  out  of  their  hands,  enthroning 
himself  in  their  stead,  directing  all  their  activities, 
deriding  all  distinctions  between  .the  Church  and  the 
State,  and  scoffing  at  all  attempted  limitations  of  his 
own  combined  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  would 
only  be  acting  upon  the  same  assumption,  on  a  nar- 
rower scale,  should  he  discover  his  superior  capabili- 
ties of  discharging  the  marital  and  parental  respon- 
sibilities of  his  next-door  neighbor.  If  superior  gifts, 
by  his  own  estimate  of  them,  without  the  attestation 
of  his  fellows,  entitle  him  to  thrones  and  empires,  why 
not  to  the  ill-managed  farm  (as  he  judges)  of  his 
feebler  brother?  Why  not  to  as  many  such  farms  as 
he  fancies  he  can  manage  better  than  they  are  now 
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managed,  reducing  their  occupants  to  serfdom  or  vas- 
salage ?  Assuredly,  the  autocrat  of  an  empire  or  of 
half  a  hemisphere  could  have  no  conscientious  scruples 
against  controlling  a  plantation  of  slaves.*  The  vine- 
yard of  Naboth,  the  wife  of  Uriah — need  we  marvel  at 
the  coolness  with  which  such  appendages  are  com- 
monly added  to  the  other  trophies  of  autocratic  pow- 
er ?  JSTot  even  the  man  after  God's  own  heart  knew 
where  to  fix  the  limits  of  his  desires,  when  once  he 
permitted  himself  to  overstep  the  boundaries  pre- 
scribed for  him. 

When  men  learn  to  estimate,  in  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  sacredness  of  human  relations,  the  un- 
transferable tenure  of  the  responsibilities  and  duties 
growing  out  of  those  relations,  whether  upon  a  nar- 
rower or  more  extended  scale,  and  when  they  reso- 
lutely and  steadily  discharge  those  duties,  and  honor 
those  responsibilities,  in  the  manly  exercise  of  the 
rights  inseparable  from  them,  then  will  be  witnessed  the 
speedy  decline  and.  fall  of  all  autocracies,  from  that 
of  the  empire  to  that  of  the  plantation.  The  divine 
right  of  kings,  with  the  divine  sanction  of  jDeculiar 
and  domestic  despotisms,  will  then  be  numbered 
amoug  the  guilty  phantasies  that  have  been. 

*  Should  the  Emperor  of  Russia  abolish  the  serfdom  existing  in 
his  empire,  his  object  must  be  to  reduce  the  formidable  power  of 
his  nobles — not  to  abdicate  or  reduce  his  own  irresponsible  power. 


CHAPTEE    VI. 

OF  THE   CHRISTIAN    INDIVIDUALIZATION    OF   MAN,    IN 
AGREEMENT   WITH   MAN'S   SOCIAL   NATURE. 

The  preceding  conclusions  will  be  confirmed  by 
attending  to  that  feature  of  the  Christian  idea  of  man, 
which  so  solemnly  and  fearfully  isolates  and  individ- 
ualizes him,  that  he  may  not  lose  nor  subdivide  nor 
diminish  his  responsibilities  by  hiding  himself  in  a 
crowd,  nor  by  handing  over  to  any  other  created 
being  in  the  universe,  however  exalted,  the  tasks 
which  his  Great  Father  above  has  committed  into  his 
hands. 

Christianity  has  to  do,  mainly,  with  the  individual. 
To  communities,  in  a -limited  measure,  she  holds  out 
her  temporal  chastisements  and  rewards.  Even  here, 
it  is  only  through  the  aggregate  of  individuals  that 
the  state  or  the  nation  can  be  reached.  But  her  ulti- 
mate adjudications,  her  eternal  rewards,  according  to 
the  deeds  done  here  in  the  body,  are  to  be  distributed 
singly,  to  each  one  by  himself,  according  to  that 
which  he  hath  done,  whether  good  or  evil.  The  son 
shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  nor  the  father 
suffer  the  punishment  due  to  the  son.     No  one  can 
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redeem  his  brother  in  that  day,  or  stand  in  his  soul's 
stead.  No  benefit  from  confederacies,  or  from  the 
mighty  ones  of  the  earth,  can  be  realized  then. 
Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  workers  of  iniquity 
shall  not  go  unpunished.  To  have  sinned  with  the 
multitude,  or  in  compliance  with  kingly  mandate,  will 
neither  furnish  excuse,  nor  secure  impunity.  Instead 
of  subdividing  his  guilt  with  his  confederates,  his 
fellow-citizens,  his  fellow-subjects,  his  rulers,  his 
monarch,  the  transgressor  will  find  his  responsibility 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  the  names  of  those  whom 
his  example  or  aid  has  encouraged  or  supported  in 
wrong  doing.  To  have  followed  a  multitude  or  a  mon- 
arch to  do  evil,  will  be  to  have  followed  a  multitude 
or  a  monarch  into  perdition.  Every  one  of  us  shall 
give  an  account  of  himself  before  God. 

Such  an  individuality  of  responsibility  implies  a  cor- 
responding individuality  of  rights.  As  responsibilities 
are  not  to  be  merged,  subdivided,  or  lost  in  a  crowd, 
nor  transferred  to  a  monarch,  so  neither  are  individual 
rights  to  be  thus  merged,  subdivided,  or  transferred. 

The  responsibilities  of  a  man  are  his  own.  Neither 
communities  nor-  kings  can  impair,  or  absorb,  or  dis- 
charge them.  The  rights  of  a  man  are  therefore  his 
own,  and  neither  communities  nor  kings  may  attempt 
to  originate,  confer,  impair,  infringe,  or  destroy  them. 
And  this  expresses  the  true  and  the  full  idea  of  inalien- 
able human  rights.  Hence  also  democratic  Bills  of 
Rights,  and  limitations  of  the  powers  of  government, 
all  which  the  autocratic  principle  rejects  as  incompat- 
ible with  its  kingly  claims. 
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Democracy,  therefore,  harmonizes  with  Christianity 
in  its  individualization  of  man,  in  its  insisting  that  no 
governmental  arrangements  shall  overlook  or  trench 
'upon  that  feature  of  human  nature,  shall  so  merge  the 
individual  in  the  community  as  to  deny  his  personal 
responsibilities,  or  immolate  the  man  or  his  rights 
upon  the  altar  of  "  the  State." 

Upon  the  same  principle,  moreover,  Democracy 
insists  that  the  powers  and  functions  of  Civil  Govern- 
ment shall  extend  no  farther  than  to  the  protection  of 
original  and  natural  rights.  When  Government  goes 
beyond  this,  it  trenches  more  or  less  seriously  upon 
that  individualization  of  man,  which  forms  so  marked 
a  feature  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  steps  in  between 
a  man  and  his  conscience — between  a  man  and  his 
God.  It  assumes  individual  responsibilities.  It  for- 
gets that  "the  Government"  cannot  stand  for  the 
individual,  at  the  bar  of  the  final  judgment;  that  at 
that  Court,  from  whose  decision  there  is  to  be  no 
appeal,  the  individual  cannot  be  excused  for  the 
neglect  of  a  duty,  for  the  relinquishment  of  a  respon- 
sibility, on  the  ground  that  the  Government  had  as- 
sumed his  responsibitities,  and  had  undertaken  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  for  him. 

This  thought  becomes  overwhelming,  when  we 
come  to  consider  what  has  already  been  noticed,  that 
Christianity  insists  upon  the  application  of  the  Divine 
Law  to  all  the  daily  concerns  of  life,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  our  activities.  If  this  be  so,  and  if,  as  isolated 
individuals,  we  are  to  give  an  account  of  all  our  con- 
duct to  God,  what  human  authorit}^  is  that  which 
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steps  in,  and  peremptorily  directs  me  what  I  shall 
do,  or  neglect  doing,  farther  than  to  prevent  me  from 
infringing  the  equal  rights  of  my  neighbor !  If  I 
receive,  confidingly,  the  Christian  teachings,  if,  for' 
myself,  I  am  preparing  to  stand  before  God  in  judg- 
ment, I  must  resolutely  resist  any  authority  that 
would  compel  me  to  forego  the  discharge  of  my  duties, 
I  must  trample  under  my  feet  the  pretension  that  my 
personal  responsibilities  have  been  assumed  by  "  the 
Government  /"  If  I  have  invaded  the  rights  of  my 
neighbor,  or  of  Society,  let  Society  call  me  to  an 
account.  If  not,  let  Society  leave  me  (so  far  as  com- 
pulsory interference  is  concerned)  to  the  discharge  of 
my  own  responsibilities,  as  I  leave  others  to  the  dis- 
charge of  theirs.  "  The  Government "  becomes  an  anti- 
Christ,  a  destroj^er,  a  tempter,  that  cannot  restrict  itself 
to  this,  and  leave  the  individuality  of  man  where  Chris- 
tianity has  placed  it. 

FALSE  IDEAS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  PRINCIPLE. 
But  just  at  this  point,  the  philosophy  of  autocracy 
steps  in,  and  by  a  sad  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
so  urges  the  claims  of  the  social  principle — that  is, 
of  Society — that  little  or  nothing  of  importance  is  left 
to  individual  discretion  and  responsibility  under  the 
overshadowing  supervision  of  "  the  Government."  It 
represents  that  since  no  man  liveth  to  himself,  since 
each  man  is,  in  a  sense,  the  property  of  all,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body,  since  no  man  can  injure  himself 
without  inflicting  an  injury  upon  his  neighbor  and 
upon  community,  since  the  character  of  the  individual 
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is  the  fibre  of  which  the  woof  of  the  State  is  com- 
posed, and  since  Society  must  needs  take  care  of 
itself,  therefore,  Society  is  entitled  to  an  unlimited 
supervision  over  the  individual.  Thus  individuality 
is  displaced,  and  State  control  is  introduced  as  a  rival 
in  its  stead. 

Of  this  argument,  considering  the  quarter  from 
whence  it  comes,  a  number  of  particulars  may  be  ob- 
served. 

First,  this  recognition  of  the  existence  of  Society, 
of  the  relation  it  sustains  to  individuals,  and  of  the 
responsibilities  of  Society  growing  out  of  that  relation, 
is  in  bad  keeping  with  the  teachings  of  the  same 
school,  when  it  dilates  upon  the  "  divine  right  of 
kings."  Then,  the  responsibilities,  the  relations,  and 
even  the  existence  of  Society  are  kept,  as  much  as 
possible,  out  of  sight.  The  Heaven-commissioned 
king  swallows  up  Society  ;  and  to  ask  for  its  voice  on 
the  most  important  questions,  is  to  put  to  the  popular 
vote  the  question  of  the  supremacy  of  God,  as  repre- 
sented by  his  vicegerent  on  earth — an  impiety  not  to 
be  named !  But  now,  when  the  same  philosophy 
would  go  a  step  farther,  and  annihilate  individuality, 
as  well  as  Society,  it  strangely  forgets  itself,  and  con- 
structs its  arguments  against  individual  responsibili- 
ties and  rights,  by  not  only  recognizing  the  existence, 
the  relations,  and  the  responsibilities  of  Society,  but 
by  magnifying  them  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds. 

The  suicidal  course  of  this  logic  is  too  palpable  to 
be  overlooked.  If  the  relations  and  responsibilities 
of  Society  are  to  be  recognized,  what  is  this  but  an  ad- 
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mission  of  that  same  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty 
under  God,  so  much  dreaded  and  condemned  ?  Or  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  responsibilities  and  consequent 
rights  of  Society  (involving,  as  they  must,  the  popular 
sovereignty  and  general  suffrage)  are  to  be  repudiated, 
then  the  entire  structure  of  this  argument  for  un- 
limited State  control,  and  the  annihilation  of  indi- 
vidual responsibilities  and  rights,  falls  to  the  ground, 
being  based  upon  nothing  at  all ! 

The  truth  is,  those  who  advocate  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  without  special  and  undeniable  divine  inter- 
ference, and  without  the  popular  voice,  are  for  ever 
estopped  from  urging  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  Society,  when  they  come  to  advocate,  as  they  often 
do,  the  unlimited  functions  of  Government,  in  oppo- 
sition to  discretionary  individual  self-direction,  respon- 
sibilities, and  rights.  The  idea  of  the  .rights  of 
Society  does  not,  in  fact,  come  into  their  theory  of 
Government  at  all ;  it  belongs  to  the  theory  they  re- 
pudiate and  condemn,  and  they  are  not  entitled  to 
reason  from  a  theory  they  explode,  as  though  they 
acknowledged  its  truth.  No.  Let  them  not  talk  of 
the  rights  of  Society,  when  they  only  mean  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  let  them  not  adroitly  transfer  to 
the  latter  the  benefits  of  an  argument  which  belongs 
only  to  the  former. 

And,  in  the  next  place,  if  this  argument,  drawn 
from  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  Society,  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  full  force,  as  belonging,  in  fact,  to 
Society  and  not  to  kings  independent  of  Society,  then 
it  becomes  identical  with  those  very  abuses  or  per- 
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versions  of  the  democratic  principle  which  this  same 
school  is  perpetually  urging  against  Democracy  itself; 
namely,  the  tendency  of  majorities  to  oppress  mino- 
rities, overlooking  individual  rights,  and  deciding 
every  question  by  its  bearing  upon  the  supposed 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  rather  than 
upon  the  unimpaired  rights  of  each  and  of  all.  This 
perversion,  sometimes  mistaken  for  Democracy,  bears 
evident  marks  of  autocratic  origin,  and  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  autocratic  plea  against  indi- 
vidual rights,  dressed  up  in  a  democratic  garb,  and 
making  Society  or  the  State  the  end,  of  which  all  the 
individuals  composing  Society  or  the  State  are  only 
the  means. 

Having  made  the  State  the  grand  end  of  civil 
government,  the  argument  under  review  next  deifies 
this  same  State,  as  holding  within,  and  of  itself,  all 
the  elements  of  its  own  life — as  bound  to  do,  and  able 
to  do,  all  that  is  necessary  to  its  own  existence  and 
welfare,  rather  than  bound  to  do  its  own  proper  work, 
and  leave  the  result  to  the  good  Providence  of  the 
All-wise  Creator  and  Only  Potentate. 

How  opposite  all  this  is  to  the  teachings  and  the 
genius  of  Christianity,  it  is  easy  to  see.  Without 
overlooking  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  Social 
Humanity,  while  giving  full  scope  and  due  emphasis 
to  these  in  requiring  of  Society  the  administration  of 
justice  between  man  and  man,  in  the  protection  of  in- 
dividual rights,  Christianity  terminates  the  jurisdiction 
of  civil  government  just  at  that  point,  and  leaves  to 
each  individual  the  full,  free,  and  discretionary  use 
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of  his  own  rights,  unimpaired.  It  proposes  and  prom- 
ises no  prosperity  or  security  to  the  State,  that  is 
not  wrapped  up  in  the  character  of  its  members. 
Committing  to  Society  the  simple  function  of  neces- 
sary restraint,  Christianity  has  other  and  more  appro- 
priate appliances  and  influences  for  moulding  and 
changing  the  characters  of  men — instrumentalities  and 
influences  too  refined  and  delicate  for  the  process  of 
compulsory  application  by  government  officials,  how- 
ever virtuous  and  wise. 

The  truth  is,  no  free  State  (to  use  the  words  of 
Montesquieu)  was  ever  wholly  upheld  by  its  own  co- 
ercive power.  It  pertains  not  to  Social  Humanity, 
more  than  to  man  the  individual,  to  do  all  that  the 
work  of  self-preservation  demands.  Were  it  other- 
wise, the  State  might  proclaim  its  own  Supreme  Divin- 
ity, and  reign  the  rival  of  God. 

It  is  only  in  the  light  of  Christianity  that  we  prop- 
erly perceive  the  harmony  between  individual  and 
social  rights.  The  individual  is  indeed  a  member  of 
Society.  But  then,  Society  is  only  the  aggregate  of 
individuals.  If  Society  be  responsible  for  its  mem- 
bers, it  is  only  for  its  members,  as  responsible  indi- 
viduals themselves,  that  she  is  responsible.  In  other 
words,  she  is  bound  to  see  that  their  individuality  is 
preserved,  unimpaired.  That  is  the  very  essence  of 
her  mission.  Neither  Society,  nor  the  State,  nor  the 
Heaven -commissioned  king,  if  there  were  any,  could 
enact  and  thus  produce  magnanimity,  disinterested- 
ness, and  virtue.  The  most  that  civil  government  can 
do,  is  to  restrain  and  punish  overt  acts.     And  all  that 
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it  can  healthfully  do,  is  to  protect  the  essential  rights 
of  its  members,  among  which,  the  right  to  an  intelli- 
gent and  discretionary  self-direction  is  the  central  one, 
and  indispensable  to  all  the  rest.  And  the  safeguard 
of  the  whole  is,  the  right,  as  a  member  of  Society,  to 
a  proportionate  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  Society. 
The  State  that  does  not  recognize  this,  does  not  recog- 
nize the  basis  of  its  own  existence.  And  the  State 
that  does  not  preserve  the  individuality  of  its  citizens, 
unimpaired,  so  far  from  providing,  as  is  vainly  imag- 
ined, for  her  own  perpetuhVy  and  welfare,  by  impairing 
individual  rights,  is  only  injecting  the  fatal  poison 
into  her  own  veins,  and  digging  her  own  grave. 

There  is  likewise  this  error  in  the  argument  under 
review,  that  it  claims  for  civil  government  (the  ar- 
rangements of  which  rest  ultimately  on  compulsion  or 
physical  force)  the  discharge  of  all  the  responsibilities 
of  social  humanity,  many  of  which  cannot  be  author- 
itatively enforced,  and  for  the  discharge  of  which,  the 
instrumentalities  and  appliances  of  civil  government 
are  inappropriate  and  inadequate. 

The  social  nature  and  the  social  wants  of  man  do 
indeed  require  co-operation  and  association  for  a 
variety  of  objects,  besides  the  mere  protection  of  in- 
dividual and  social  rights,  and  it  is  hence  taken  for 
granted  by  some,  that  to  civil  Government  alone  the 
provision  for  all  this  associated  effort  must  be  confided. 
The  religion,  the  education,  the  charities,  the  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  enterprise  of  a  people,  it  is 
supposed,  must  all  be  abandoned  and  sink  into  decay, 
unless  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  Government  sustain 
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it  all !  Now  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  on  these 
topics,  addressed  as  they  are  to  individuals  and  not  to 
civil  Government,  carry  our  minds  altogether  in  an- 
other direction,  and  place  the  responsibilities  of  action 
where  they  can  be  more  conveniently  and  more  effect- 
ually honored,  without  annihilating  the  individuality 
of  the  man,  forestalling  his  discretionary  and  sponta- 
neous action,  and  reducing  him  to  a  mere  puppet  of 
the  State  or  the  Government,  when  Christianity  would 
have  him  a  well-exercised  and  healthfully-developed 
man,  on  his  own  account,  and  having  therefore  a  per- 
sonal character  and  value  that  could  not  be  predica- 
ted of  a  mere  automaton  or  tool,  however  skilfully  or 
usefully  it  may  have  been  employed. 

In  one  word,  Christianity  is  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  sound  healthful  character  in  each  one  of  her 
subjects,  and  she  claims  as  these,  the  entire  human 
race.  Of  course,  her  first  object  is  to  secure  for  them, 
one  and  all,  free  scope  for  the  discretionary  and  con- 
siderate exercise  of  their  own  several  and  separate 
powers,  as  she  could  not  do  under  the  shadow  of  au- 
tocratic authority,  or  the  unlimited  supervision  of  the 
State.  It  meets  not  the  point  at  issue  to  say,  as  is 
said,  that  humanity  is  too  debased  to  be  trusted,  that 
the  vassal  must  first  be  prepared  for  emancipation. 
That  debasement  can  never  be  cured  without  the  effort 
of  the  victim.  The  first  step  is  to  strike  off  the  fetter, 
to  lead  the  captive  out  of  his  dungeon,  that  he  may 
inhale  the  atmosphere  of  freedom.  Treat  the  man  as 
a  man,  before  you  expect  him  to  consider  himself  one, 
and  fill  the  station  of  a  man. 


CHAPTEK    VII. 

PRESENT   PROBATIONARY   POSITION,    PROGRESSIVE 
NATURE,    AND   FINAL   DESTINY   OF   MAN. 

On  these  ideas,  so  prominent  in  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, we  need  not  enlarge  here.  The  topics  already 
considered  are  so  nearly  related  to  them,  that  they  are 
substantially  involved ;  and  yet  a  more  distinct  men- 
tion of  them  may  deepen  the  impression  already  made, 
and  suggest  some  additional  thoughts. 

If  the  consequences  of  human  action,  on  the  present 
theatre,  were  less  weighty  than  Christianity  represents 
them  to  be  ;  if  the  life  that  now  is  were  not  to  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  life  that  is  yet  future  ;  if 
man  had  only  to  elbow  his  way  through  a  life  of  con- 
fusion to  a  resting  place  of  oblivion ;  if  it  were  "all  of 
life  to  live,  and  all  of  death  to  die;"  if  there  were  no 
eternity  of  progression  in  good  or  in  evil  before  him; 
if  his  present  course  of  acting  did  not  indicate  and 
determine  his  future  pathway ;  if  the  busy  details  of 
his  span's  breadth  of  time  did  not  contain  the  germ 
of  a  never-ending  destiny,  then  the  weight  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  resting  on  him  might  compara- 
tively diminish  to  that  of  a  feather ;  he  might  write 
"  vanity  of  vanities"  upon  his  existence ;  might  thank 
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his  priest  and  his  prince  for  taking  the  burthen  of 
his  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  responsibilities 
from  off  his  shoulders,  Avhile  he  resigned  himself  to  a 
life  of  gayety,  voluptuousness,  ambition,  or  the  pursuit 
of  wealth.  The  well-fed  slave,  too,  might  content 
himself  with  his  rations,  might  fatten  and  be  merry, 
escaping,  gladly,  the  anxieties,  the  cares,  the  responsi- 
bilities, and  the  duties  of  freedom.  "Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

Then,  too,  might  the  lordly  autocrat,  whether  ol 
the  Church,  the  State,  or  the  Plantation,  consider 
himself  a  benefactor  instead  of  an  oppressor,  confer- 
ring favors  and  bearing  burthens,  rather  than  con- 
tracting guilt. 

Thus,  at  least,  men  might  argue ;  thus  they  do 
argue ;  and  from  minds  poisoned  either  with  the 
pride  or  the  servility  of  autocracy,  the  sophism,  as  we 
know,  even  now,  is  not  easily  dislodged. 

Men  are  willing  to  welcome  prelates,  to  bow  down 
to  kings,  they  will  consent  to  become  servile  and  wear 
fetters,  rather  than  stand  up  and  be  freemen,  at  the 
cost  of  manly  vigilance,  at  the  sacrifice  of  bearing 
the  responsibilities  of  men,  of  remembering  that  they 
have  duties,  of  feeling  the  reproaches  of  conscience 
when  they  know  their  duties  have  not  been  dis- 
charged. While  this  is  the  case  with  the  masses,  the 
aspiring  and  ambitious  who  wish  to  be  gods  over 
their  fellows,  take  advantage  of  their  supineness  and 
stupiditjr,  and  so  far  from  feeling  remorse,  persuade 
themselves  that  they  merit  applause  !  So  they  might, 
perhaps,  were  Christianity  a  fiction,  and  its  revelations 
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of  man's  accountability,   probationary  position,  pro- 
gressive nature,  and  eternal  destiny,  idle  dreams! 

As  it  is,  the  fallacy  stands  detected,  the  cheatery 
exposed.  Christianity  writes  her  stern  sentence  of 
condemnation  upon  the  sycophancy  of  the  servile, 
upon  the  usurpations  of  the  arrogant.  She  does  this 
because  she  sees  in  each  human  being  an  immortal 
soul,  in  a  state  of  probation,  under  the  law  of  pro- 
gression, rising  daily  towards  the  heights  of  Paradise, 
or  sinking  daily  towards  the  fathomless  pit  beneath. 
She  sees  a  sense  of  individuality  and  of  responsibility 
to  be  essential  to  progression,  inseparable  from  true 
manhood ;  and  whatever  contradicts,  obscures,  ob- 
structs, or  supersedes  these,  she  sees  to  be  fraught 
with  spiritual  death. 

The  man  must  himself  deliberate,  must  himself  de 
cide,  must  himself  intelligently  act,  or  the  responsibili- 
ties of  a  state  of  probation  and  progression  are  not 
met;  the  duties  resting  on  him  are  not  discharged. 
He  makes  not  the  progress  required.  The  man,  him 
self,  is  not  developed,  is  not  invigorated,  by  exercis- 
ing the  faculties  of  a  man.  His  humanity,  if  not 
annihilated,  is  dwarfed.  All  this  is  true,  even  where 
the  autocrat  of  the  Plantation,  of  the  Sceptre,  or  of  the 
Mitre,  has  not  enforced  upon  him  the  doing  of  wrong 
— nay,  even  where  he  may  only  have  stepped  beyond 
his  proper  province  in  the  compulsory  enforcement  of 
the  right.  It  was  the  guilt  and  misery  of  the  Jews. 
in  Christ's  time,  that  even  their  fear  of  God  was 
taught  by  the  commandments  of  man!  Who  would 
look  for  acceptable  prayer,  enforced  at  the  point  of 
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the  bayonet,  or  confide  in  closet  devotions,  impelled 
by  the  driver's  lash?  Yet  such,  to  a  frightful  extent, 
is  the  religion  and  virtue  that  thrive  under  the  politi- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  workings  of  autocratic  power. 

Who  can  compute  the  progress  that  man  might 
make,  here  on  the  earth,  during  his  probationary 
training,  were  all  the  rational  and  moral  as  well  as 
physical  powers  of  his  nature  duly  brought  into  ex- 
ercise and  appropriately  trained,  as  we  know  they  can- 
not be  under  the  workings  of  autocratic  power?  The 
slave-plantation  is  not  the  only  field  in  which  is 
witnessed  the  moral  and  intellectual  blight  of  which 
we  now  speak.  Go  to  the  scenes  of  unlimited  eccle- 
siastical and  prelatical  sway,  especially  where  the 
decretal  is  enforced,  without  toleration,  by  the  secular 
arm.  In  the  department  of  theological,  of  moral,  of 
political  inquiry,  what  do  you  witness?  Anything 
like  manty  freedom,  Christian  progress,  intelligent  self- 
control  ?  Nay,  verily.  Nor  need  we  go  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  to  witness,  in  some  degree,  the  dwarfing  of 
the  human  intellect,  the  searing  of  the  public  con- 
science, by  the  substitution  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
for  the  laws  of  God — the  decision  of  the  ecclesiastical 
body,  for  the  obvious  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  dictates  of  common  sense.  All  instances  like 
these  are  illustrations  of  the  deadly  influences  of 
autocratic  authority  in  this  world  of  probationary 
training,  where  every  man  is  bound  to  show  himself 
a  man,  by  his  own  intelligent  action  and  consequent 
progress.  Communities,  Churches,  States,  and  Na- 
tions are  entangled  in  the  silken  }<et  iron  web.    They 
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have  no  moral  right  thus  to  cripple  themselves  by 
their  servility ;  nor  have  their  lords  and  masters, 
whether  on  the  plantation,  in  the  church,  or  in  the 
state,  a  moral  right  thus  to  cripple  them,  by  their 
arrogance  and  usurpation. 

Such  arrogance  reaches  its  climax  when,  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  supposed  superior  Strength,  Wis- 
dom, and  Goodness,  men  undertake  to  crowd  off 
their  fellow-men  from  the  position  in  which  God  and 
Nature  have  placed  them,  on  the  theatre  of  human 
action,  in  the  natural  relations  of  life,  and  under  the 
Heaven-appointed  arrangements  of  human  probation 
and  progress.  The  right  to  self-ownership,  the  right 
to  self-direction,  the  right  to  the  products  of  one's 
own  industry,  and  to  the  free  disposal  of  those  pro- 
ducts, the  right  to  earth,  air,  and  ocean,  the  right  to 
the  light  of  the  Sun,  the  light  of  divine  truth,  the 
right  to  think,  to  speak,  to  write,  to  print,  the  right  to 
worship  God,  to  obey  conscience,  the  right  to  the 
sanctities  of  the  family  relation,  and  last,  not  least, 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  social  responsibilities  of 
human  Society,  where  God  has  placed  him — these  are 
the  rights  of  a  man,  because  he  is  a  man,  because  God 
holds  him  accountable,  because  he  occupies  a  state  of 
probation,  because  he  is  required  to  exercise  his  own 
faculties,  to  honor  his  own  relations,  to  bear  the  load 
of  his  own  responsibilities,  to  discharge  his  own  duties, 
because  he  must  meet  the  results  of  his  own  derelic- 
tions, work  out  Lis  own  destiny,  and  inhabit  his  own 
eternity,  according  to  his  own  doings,  whether  evil  or 
good. 

4* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF    THE     CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINE    OF    A    FUTURE     AND 
FINAL   JUDGMENT. 

To  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  future  and  final 
judgment  we  have  already  adverted,  as  we  could 
not  but  do,  in  considering  the  Christian  individual- 
ization of  man,  his  present  probationary  existence, 
his  progressive  nature,  and  his  ultimate  destination. 
If  each  human  being  is  to  be  treated  as  an  isolated 
and  responsible  individual,  if  the  present  state  of  exist- 
ence be  preparatory  to  a  future  one,  if  the  characters 
here  formed  are  to  be  carried  into  that  futurity,  and 
are  to  form  the  basis  of  the  man's  permanent  condi- 
tion, if  all  this  is  to  take  place  under  the  arrangements 
of  One  Supreme  Lawgiver  and  Omniscient  Judge, 
then  we  may  look  for  something  like  a  general  re- 
view of  the  scenes  of  this  incipient  and  probationary 
state  of  being,  after  its  disciplinary  changes  and  trials 
shall  have  passed  away.  The  essential  conception  of 
all  this  is  involved  in  the  very  ideas  of  moral  respon- 
sibility, of  discipline,  of  education,  of  probation,  of  a 
life  beyond  the  grave,  and  of  One  Supreme  Lawgiver 
and  Judge. 

It  is  only  a  more  direct  and  concentrated  enuncia- 
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tion  of  the  same  Christian  doctrines  that  reaches  our 
ears  in  such  Scripture  declarations  as  remind  us  that 
"every  one  of  us  shall  give  an  acccount  of  himself  to 
God" — that  "  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things 
done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad  " — that  "  God  bath  appoint- 
ed a  day,  in  the  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  right- 
eousness, by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained" — that 
"  it  is  appointed  unto  man  once  to  die,  but  after  this,  the 
judgment" — that  "the  heavens  and  the  earth,  that  are 
now,  are  kept  in  store,  reserved  unto  fire,  against  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men  " — 
that  "  the  dead,  small  and  great,"  must  "  stand  before 
God,"  and  "the  books  be  opened,  and  the  dead  be 
judged,  out  of  those  things  which  were  written  in  the 
books,  according  to  their  works" — that  "the  sea  must 
give  up  the  dead  which  are  in  it,  and  death  and  hell 
give  up  the  dead  that  are  in  them,  that  they  may  be 
judged,  every  man  according  to  his  works" — that 
"  the  Lord  cometh,  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints,  to 
execute  judgment  upon  all" — that  "  the  angels  which 
kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habita- 
tion, he  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  under 
darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day" — that 
"  for  every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall 
give  an  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment" — 
that  "every  man's  works  shall  be  made  manifest,  for 
the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall  be  revealed 
by  lire,  and  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work,  oi 
what  sort  it  is" — that  when  "  the  Lord  comes  he  will 
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both  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  ano 
will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the  hearts,  and 
then  shall  every  man  have  praise  of  God." 

We  offer  no  particular  exposition  of  these  Scrip- 
ture declarations.  They  require  none.  Whoever 
receives  them  according  to  their  plain  and  natural 
import,  will  receive  from  them  the  same  impression 
that  is  made  by  the  Christian  doctrines  before  ad- 
verted to,  and  in  which,  as  already  noticed,  these 
declarations  are  substantially  involved.  !STo  ingenuity 
of  Biblical  criticism  employed  to  turn  aside  their 
natural  import,  or  to  explain  them  away,  would  avail 
anything,  unless  it  could  also  displace  the  Christian 
doctrines  of  man's  individual  responsibility,  his  pro- 
bationary training,  his  future  existence,  the  connection 
between  his  character  and  destiny,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  One  Supreme  Lawgiver  and  Judge. 

What  we  have  to  do  with  these  divine  declarations, 
in  the  present  discussion,  is  this:  Those  who  confid- 
ingly receive  them,  according  to  their  plain  import, 
who  treasure  them  up  in  their  hearts,  who  regard 
them  as  living  realities,  and  who  look  forward  to  the 
scenes  they  describe  as  constantly  and  as  confidently 
as  they  do  to  the  returning  shadows  of  evening,  after 
the  labors  of  each  successive  day — such  persons  will 
not  be  likely  to  become  either  the  docile  subjects,  or 
the  earnest  administrators  of  autocratic  power. 

The  man  whose  daily  task,  whose  hourly  prayer, 
whose  nightly  watchfulness,  whose  never-remitting 
solicitude  it  is,  to  prepare  for  the  day  of  Judgment, 
believing  that  every  act  of  his  life,  and  every  thought 
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of  liis  heart,  will  then  come  under  solemn  review  and 
inspection,  is  a  man  for  whom  the  blandishments  of 
human  ambition,  and  the  honors  of  a  little  brief  au- 
thority, have  few  charms.  He  is  a  man  who  will  not 
eagerly  hasten  to  add  to  his  already  crushing  personal 
responsibilities,  the  needless  and  impertinent  super- 
vision of  the  avocations  of  millions  of  his  equal 
brethren,  each  one  of  whom  is  clothed  with  the  same 
responsibilities  with  himself,  and  bound  to  the  same 
bar  of  judgment.  His  benevolent  regards  and 
brotherly  solicitude  for  them  will  not  be  likely  to 
over-step  proper  bounds,  in  attempting  to  take  their 
appropriate  tasks  from  off  their  hands.  He  would 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  tempting  them  to  commit 
their  eternal  destinies  into  his  keeping,  by  exercising 
dominion  over  their  faith,  authoritatively  controlling 
their  religion,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  decid- 
ing for  them,  and  in  their  souls'  stead,  the  process  of 
their  educational  training,  and  the  minute  details  of 
their  activities  in  all  the  daily  concerns  of  life.  He 
would  as  instinctively  shrink  from  all  this,  as  he 
would  from  the  attempt  to  bear  the  weight  of  all  the 
guilt  of  these  millious,  should  they  insanely  ask  him 
to  stand  between  them  and  their  Creator,  and  shield 
them,  in  case  of  their  delinquency,  from  his  frown. 

And  the  same  man,  thus  described  as  living,  day 
by  day,  in  reference  to  a  coming  Judgment,  in  which 
the  grand  inquest  will  be  between  himself  and  his 
God,  is  a  man  upon  whom  the  mandates  of  autocratic 
authority  will  fall  with  little  weight,  unless  they  are 
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seen  to  harmonize  with  his  own  conscientious  convic- 
tions of  duty.  To  assist  in  the  execution  of  what  he 
considered  an  unrighteous  edict,  would  be,  to  such 
an  one,  equivalent  to  rushing,  with  his  eyes  open,  into 
the  pit  of  perdition.  The  rack,  the  gibbet,  the  tor- 
ture, the  stake,  would  have  no  terrors  for  him.  The 
sound  of  a  more  majestic  voice  than  that  of  any  earthly 
potentate  would  ring  in  his  ears — "  Fear  not  them 
which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul, 
but  rather  fear  Him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul 
and  body  in  hell." 

In  a  community  of  such  men,  who  understood,  at 
the  same  time,  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  divine 
claims  upon  them,  in  all  the  activities  of  life,  according 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  it  would  be  utterly 
useless  to  attempt  anything  like  the  establishment  of 
autocratic  arrangements,  or  to  secure  any  degree  of 
veneration  for  the  claims  of  despotic  power. 

The  truth  of  this  has  been  tested  wherever  and 
whenever  an  intelligent  and  vivid  apprehension  of 
the  doctrines  adverted  to  has  fastened  itself  upon  the 
human  mind.  The  sturdy  democracy  of  the  early 
Puritans,  under  persecution,  in  England,  has  been 
traced  to  this  source,  and  in  the  use  of  very-  nearly 
the  same  language  we  have  now  employed,  by  philo- 
sophical writers  and  historians,  who,  without  sympa- 
thizing at  all  with  their  religious  views  and  manifesta- 
tions, have  nevertheless  pronounced  them  the  fathers 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  England,  so  far  as 
those  blessings  have,  at  all,  been  restored.     And  it 
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needs  no  superhuman  insight  into  the  mysteries  of 
human  nature  to  pereeive  that  this  must  have  been 
so,  of  course. 

In  every  view  we  can  take  of  this  tremendous  doc- 
trine of  a  coming  and  a  final  judgment,  beyond  the 
grave,  for  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam,  each  for 
himself  and  herself,  standing  alone  before  the  tribunal 
of  God,  we  cannot  but  be  deeply  impressed  with  its 
efficacy,  when  implicitly  received,  and  continually 
kept  in  mind,  to  stain  the  pride  of  all  mere  human 
domination,  to  break  the  spell  of  despotic  authority, 
to  palsy  the  arm  of  the  tyrant,  to  pour  contempt  upon 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  kingly  sway,  to  elevate  the 
most  obscure,  depressed,  and  degraded  specimens  of 
humanity  to  the  common  platform  of  human  nature, 
to  place  them  upon  an  equality  with  the  most  power- 
ful and  august  of  their  species,  to  rivet  all  eyes  upon 
that  one  dread  tribunal,  upon  that  one  great  white 
throne,  and  upon  Him  who  sitteth  thereon,  and  from 
before  whose  face  every  mountain  and  every  island  fled 
away,  and  there  was  found  no  place  for  them.  Within 
sight  of  such  a  tribunal,  how  belittled  are  all  human 
thrones  !  In  the  presence  of  the  One  Supreme  Judge 
of  all,  how  are  the  loftiest  of  earthly  monarchs  dwarf- 
ed! Within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  an  august  Moral 
Governor,  how  manifestly  and  how  immeasurably 
must  all  subordinate  jurisdictions  be  circumscribed ! 
And  what  can  equal  the  infatuation,  the  impiety,  the 
absurdity,  the  arrogancy,  of  setting  up  what  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  a  rival  authority,  affecting  to  ape, 
in  every  particular,  and  to  the  fullest  extent,  (as  all 
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unrestricted  and  unlimited  human  governments  must, 
of  course,  do,)  the  all-superintending  attributes  and 
functions  of  the  one  Omniscient  King  and  Judge  ? 

We  must  not  pass  from  this  topic  without  some 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is,  in  our  modern 
Christendom,  and  among  gifted  and  learned  men,  many 
of  them  claiming  to  be  Christians,  no  small  amount 
of  incredulity  in  respect  to  the  reality  of  any  such 
future  day  of  judgment  as  the  Scripture  paragraphs 
we  have  cited  appear  to  describe.  Whether  on  philo- 
logical, metaphysical  or  philosophical  grounds,  they 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  to  be  no  special 
day  of  judgment  in  the  future  life,  or  in  marked  dis- 
tintion  from  the  retributions  witnessed  in  the  present 
world,  with  perhaps  the  admission  that  some  similar 
effects  of  wrong  doing  may,  in  a  vague  sense,  extend 
to  the  life  to  come. 

With  this  view  we  shall  not  stop  now  to  contend. 
We  have  already  intimated  that  the  doctrines  of 
human  responsibility,  probationary  existence,  and 
future  state,  and  of  the  moral  Government  of  God, 
plainly  harmonize,  in  our  view,  with,  the  explicit 
announcement  of  a  day  of  judgment  after  death,  and 
in  fact,  substantially  involve  the  idea.  To  those  who 
differ  from  us,  on  this  point,  we  may  say,  that  if  they 
hold  the  principles  of  liberty  and  democracy  as  we 
hold  them,  the  task  of  defending  those  principles  (in 
the  use  of  such  a  theology)  against  the  claims  of 
human  kingships,  must  devolve  upon  them,  and  not 
upon  us.  If  they  do  not  hold  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple, but  advocate  the  divine  light  of  kings,  we  have 
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nothing  to  say  in  disproof  of  the  consistency  of  their 
theology  with  their  political  ethics. 

We  frankly  confess,  that  if  there  be  no  ground  to 
expect  such  a  future  day  of  judgment  as  we  un- 
derstand the  Christian  Scriptures  to  predict,  if  the 
burthen  of  retribution  is  to  be  expected  in  the  pre- 
sent life,  then  the  notion  of  kingly  power  becomes 
more  plausible,  and  immeasurably  less  importance 
attaches  to  the  democratic  principle  for  which  we 
contend.  When  you  shake  our  belief  in  this  item  of 
our  theological  system,  you  have  gone  far  towards 
persuading  us  that  autocratic  authority  is  not  so 
degrading  and  anti-christian  in  its  effects  as  we  had 
supposed. 

If  no  higher  and  clearer  displays  of  a  Divine  Moral 
Government  are  ever  to  be  made  than  are  witnessed 
in  the  present  life,  if  the  grand  denouement  of  the 
human  drama  does  not  lie  in  the  future  existence, 
then,  possibly,  an  all-overshadowing,  all-directing,  and 
absolute  unlimited  human  government  (could  we 
only  find  the  semblance  of  a  competent  administrator) 
might  seem.to  furnish,  in  some  sort,  a  portion  at  least 
of  the  desideratum  that  remains,  under  such  a  the- 
ology, to  be  supplied.  The  unequal  and  imperfect 
distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  this 
world,  has  been  a  theme  of  intelligent  remark  and 
earnest  speculation,  since  the  days  of  Job.  If  no 
solution  of  this  problem  of  ages  is  to  be  found  in  the 
future  awards  of  the  One  Great  Lawgiver  and  Judge, 
then  the  lover  of  justice  is  tempted  to  seek  for  the 
remedy  elsewhere,  and  to  console  himself  as  he  best 
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may,  under  the  shadow  of  human  kings.  Whether 
the  experiment  of  such  kingships,  hitherto,  presents 
just  foundation  for  hope,  is  indeed  a  delicate  question, 
which  it  might  be  prudent  to  evade.  But,  in  the 
absence  of  any  higher  tribunal,  and  in  ignorance  of 
any  infallible  award,  the  effort  to  find  equalization 
and  redress  from  some  other  quarter  becomes  less 
impious  and  absurd ;  and  could  the  individual  man  be 
but  assured,  on  trustworthy  grounds,  that  no  higher 
or  ultimate  adjudication  awaited  him  bej^ond  the 
grave,  he  might  the  less  hesitatingly  resign  himself  to 
the  control  of  earthly  kings,  who,  however  imperfect, 
might  be  tolerated  as  better  than  none. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  account  for  it  as  we 
may,  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
the  doctrine  of  a  coming  judgment,  has  had  much  to 
do  in  defining  and  in  developing  the  principle  of 
democracy,  as  it  is  now  found  in  the  world.  And  by 
the  side  of  this  we  may  put  the  geographical  fact, 
that  where  no  such  ideas  of  a  future  judgment  prevail, 
the  democratic  idea  is  feebly  apprehended,  if  in 
reality  it  be  found  at  all.  Show  us  the  republic  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  has  become 
in  a  degree  obsolete,  and  we  will  show  jtou  one  in 
which,  the  living  spirit  of  democracy  has  begun  to 
decline.  This  is  only  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
man  is  a  rational  being,  and  that  there  is  a  consequent 
connection  between  his  activities  and  his  beliefs. 
Apparent  exceptions  and  discrepancies  only  illustrate 
and  confirm  the  general  rule.  All  other  things  being 
equal,  man  becomes  free  or  is  enslaved,  accordingly 
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as  lie  cherishes  or  forgets  his  ultimate  and  final  ac- 
countability to  his  Maker,  in  the  world  to  come. 
More  than  one  resolute  attempt  to  establish  demo- 
cratic institutions  has  proved  abortive,  from  a  defect 
just  here. 


CHAPTEE   IX. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CONFIRMED  BY  THE 
SCRIPTURE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MESSIAH,  THE  CHRIST, 
OR  ANOINTED   OF  GOD. 

Minds  unaccustomed  to  trace  the  natural  connection 
between  religious  and  political  ideas,  will  perhaps 
wonder  at  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  theological 
topics  found  in  this  volume,  and  standing  at  the  head 
of  its  chapters.  But  a  little  patient  reflection  and 
examination,  it  is  believed,  will  correct  the  apprehen- 
sion, if  it  shall  have  been  entertained,  that  they  have 
been  needlessly  introduced,  or  that  the  proposed 
comparison  of  Christianity  with  Democracy  could 
otherwise  have  been  carried  forward  to  any  intelligi- 
ble or  trustworthy  results.  If  there  be  anything  of 
reality  or  of  reasonableness  in  Christianity,  it  must 
comprise  within  itself  a  system  of  harmonious  truths, 
principles,  or  doctrines,  a  right  understanding  of 
which  must  be  essential  to  any  rational  acquaintance 
with  Christianity  itself;  which,  unless  it  be  a  mere 
fiction  of  the  imagination,  or  a  series  of  flitting  sen- 
sations and  evanescent  sentimentalisms,  must  be  per- 
mitted to  take  its  place  among  the  sciences,  nay,  at 
the  head  of  them,  as  the  chief,  the  sum,  the  compre- 
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hension,  the  soul  of  them  all ;  to  be  studied,  and 
ascertained,  and  taught  as  the  other  sciences  are,  and 
exhibited  as  comprising  a  science  of  morals,  to  be 
applied  and  used  everywhere,  and  constantly,  in  all 
the  activities  and  relations  of  life.  Nothing  short  of 
this  treatment  and  use  of  Christianity,  can  amount  to 
a  recognition  of  her  claims.  If  she  be  not  entitled  to 
this,  she  stands  convicted  of  having  set  up  false  pre- 
tensions, and  is  to  be  rejected  as  an  impostor. 

Not  to  trace  the  bearings  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  upon  the  principle  of  Democracy, 
would  be  to  overlook  or  discredit  the  high  claims  of 
that  religion,  or  to  neglect  the  use  and  application  of 
it,  in  respect  to  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
of  humanity.  It  would  be  to  fail  of  prosecuting  the 
investigation  we  have  proposed.  So  far  as  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  Christianity  are  shown  to  harmonize 
with  the  principle  of  Democracy,  and  to  be  promotive 
of  it,  so  far  and  no  farther  is  the  democracy  of  Chris- 
tianity made  apparent. 

And  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  pre- 
cise idea  which  Christianity  conveys  of  Christ,  must  be 
of  marked  significance  in  her  teachings.  A  religion 
bearing  the  name  of  Christ  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
introduce  us  to  him  from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  and 
the  fact  that  Christianity  forbids  idolatry,  and  yet 
calls  itself  after  the  name  of  Christ,  is  a  fact  that, 
of  itself,  goes  far  towards  indicating  the  position  that 
Christ  holds  in  that  scheme  of  religion.  The  ques- 
tion, "  What  think  ye  of  Christ?"  must  for  ever  be  a 
vital  one,  in  a  religious  view,  if  Christianity  be  from 
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Heaven.  And  if  the  Christian  religion  has  any  bear- 
ing at  all  upon  the  principle  of  Democracy,  we  may 
naturally  expect  that  that  bearing  will  be  discoverable 
in  the  Scripture  idea  of  Christ.  The  relation  that 
Christ  sustains  to  the  Christian  and  to  the  family  of 
man  whom  Christ  came  to  redeem,  must  of  necessity 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  claims  that  any  other  being 
may  set  up,  upon  the  regards,  and  especially  upon  the 
obedience  and  homage  of  those  who  either  are,  or  who 
are  invited  to  become,  the  disciples  and  loyal  subjects 
of  Christ. 

Before  the  Christian  can  consent  to  bow  down  to 
any  other  king,  he  must  consider  carefully  the  kingly 
claims  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  understand  whether,  or  to 
what  extent,  the  claims  of  any  other  king  can  be  re- 
cognized and  honored  in  consistency  with  the  alle- 
giance he  owes  to  the  Anointed  of  God. 

Among  religious  teachers  there  are  conflicting  and 
rival  theories  concerning  the  nature,  the  offices,  and 
the  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  consequent  relations 
he  sustains  to  his  disciples.  It  cannot  be  credible 
that  these  discordant  theories  will  equally  harmonize 
with  and  sustain  the  principle  of  democracy ;  and 
whoever  honestly  and  earnestly  attempts  a  compari- 
son of  Christianity  with  Democracy,  must  proceed  in 
his  task  with  that  view  of  the  Messiah,  or  Christ, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
Scriptures  and  the  genius  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  writer  must  be  allowed  this  reasonable  and 
necessary  privilege,  which  he  cheerfully  accords  to 
whoever  else  may  undertake  to  examine  the  subject. 
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We  have  noticed,  elsewhere,  the  common  tendency 
of  mankind  to  deifj  some  exalted  personage  of  their 
own  species.  This  grave  error  may,  nevertheless, 
shadow  forth  or  indicate  some  important  truth,  of 
which  the  error  is,  itself,  a  distortion  or  perversion ; 
for  most  errors  have  their  origin  in  this  way,  or  are 
the  broken  fragments  and  disjointed  parts  of  truths 
long  forgotten  or  but  imperfectly  understood.  Who 
knows  but  that  the  deification  of  human  heroes,  how- 
ever mistaken,  reprehensible,  and  mischievous,  may 
have  been  connected  with  some  vague  traditionary 
preservation  of  the  earlier  predictions  and  promises 
concerning  the  Messiah,  the  Anointed,  the  Emmanuel, 
(God  with  us,)  who,  in  due  time,  made  his  appearance 
as  "God  manifest  in  the  flesh" — "the  true  God  and 
Eternal  Life" — who  "  in  the  beginning  was  with  God 
and  was  God,"  but  "  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us"? 

We  have  also  noticed  a  philosophy  that  teaches  the 
divine  right  of  kings  by  assuming  that  the  Deity  can 
only  be  approached  and  worshipped  through  the  me- 
dium of  some  symbol  or  manifestation  in  human  form. 
Without  admitting  the  idea  conveyed  by  this  lan- 
guage, as  thus  employed,  may  we  not  conceive  that 
that  idea  is  only  the  distortion  or  shadow  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  One  Only  Mediator  and 
Saviour,  through  whom  we  may  have  access  to  the 
Father? 

The  fact  is  well  known  that  in  other  systems  of  re- 
ligion beside  the  Christian,  the  doctrine  of  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Divinity,  or  something  nearly  approxi- 
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mating  to  that  idea,  is  held,  in  some  form,  and  Chris- 
tian writers  have  often  claimed  that  these  features 
were  only  the  counterfeits  or  remote  resemblances  of 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  know,  indeed,  how  readily  it  is  retorted  by  dis- 
believers in  the  peculiar  divinity  of  Christ,  that  that 
doctrine  is  only  the  reflex  image  of  the  heathen  in- 
carnations of  God — a  relic  of  the  ancient  idolatry,  in- 
cautiously retained.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  teach  the  necessity  of  a  succession  of  kingly 
symbols  or  Messiahs,  in  every  successive  generation  of 
men,  may  claim,  as  they  recently  have  done,  that  the 
Messiah  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  furnishes  only  a 
specimen  of  the  kings  whose  claims  they  bring  for- 
ward, as  being  entitled,  in  the  same  manner,  to  reign 
over  their  fellows,  without  submitting  their  claims  to 
the  decision  of  the  popular  vote.  These  things  may 
be  said,  and  we  cannot  spare  time  and  room  to  enter 
into  the  debates  that  might  thus  be  raised.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  now,  that  a  candid  comparison  of  the  Messiah 
of  the  Scriptures  with  either  the  fabulous  heathen 
incarnations,  or  with  the  heroes,  kings,  or  demi-gods, 
ancient  or  modern,  who  have  assumed  to  reign  over 
men,  in  their  own  kingly  right,  would  exhibit  an  in- 
structive contrast,  sufficient  to  silence  any  arguments 
that  might  be  adduced,  on  the  grounds  we  have  just 
mentioned,  either  against  the  divine  claims  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  in  favor  of  the  similar  claims  of  any  mere 
human  kings. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  preceding  hints 
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and  suggestions,  it  remains  true  that  a  just  estimate  of 
the  authority  and  power  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  of 
vital  importance,  with  the  believers  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  order  to  their  making  a  proper  disposition  of  the 
claims  of  other  kings. 

If  it  be  true  that,  from  any  cause,  there  is  and  ever 
has  been,  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  authentic  records, 
a  strong  desire,  or  expectation,  in  the  human  bosom, 
of  some  incarnation  of  the  Divine  nature  in  a  visible 
form  ;  if  it  be  true  that  human  beings  are  assisted  by 
the  use  of  living  symbols  in  their  conceptions  of  the 
Godhead,  and  that  no  mere  man  can  be  an  adequate 
symbol ;  if  it  be  credible  that  the  connection  or  rela- 
tion between  the  Divine  and  the  human  natures  be 
such  as  to  render  the  incarnate  manifestation  a  possi- 
bility ;  if,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  lapsed  condition 
of  the  race  be  such  as  to  call  for  all  possible  manifes- 
tations of  the  Divinity  for  their  benefit ;  if  their  guilty 
condition  called  for  an  atoning  High  Priest  and  Medi- 
ator, made  higher  than  the  heavens,  yet  touched  with 
a  feeling  of  their  infirmities;  if  these  ideas  be  at  all 
admitted  into  our  minds,  as  trustworthy,  what  cause 
have  we  to  be  incredulous  at  the  annunciation  that  the 
Word  who  "in  the  beginning  was  with  God  and  was 
God,"  was  "made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,"  "the 
image  of  the  invisible  God,"  the  one  sole  symbol  pro- 
vided for  us,  instead  of  all  other  images,  incarnations, 
priests,  prelates,  or  kings? 

This  view  of  the  Messiah,  which  at  once  identifies 
him  with  the  Divinity  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  hu- 
manity on  the  other,  is  indisputably  a  bold  one,  too 
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bold  to  be  reverently  entertained,  if  it  be  not  an- 
nounced on  an  authority  too  august  to  be  questioned, 
in  terms  too  explicit  for  evasion,  and  in  connection 
with  other  statements  concerning  the  Supreme  Being, 
concerning  mankind,  and  the  process  of  human  re- 
demption, that  indicate  the  congruity  of  the  doctrine 
in  question,  and  make  it  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain 
of  the  sublime  scheme  unfolded  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  In  connection  with  the  other  doctrines 
with  which,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  receive  it,  it  is 
indissolubly  conjoined,  it  implies  relations  between  the 
Messiah  and  his  cordial  subjects,  between  the  Messiah 
and  the  entire  human  family,  that  no  other  being  in 
the  universe  could  possibly  sustain  ;  and  the  claims 
and  duties  resulting  from  those  relations  are,  accord- 
ingly, such  as  could  not  result  from  the  relation  of 
human  beings  to  any  mere  man,  nor  to  any  created 
being,  super-angelic,  or  super-human. 

If  from  this  view  of  the  Messiah  the  idea  of  his 
proper  humanity  be  stricken  out,  then  mankind  are 
left  without  the  benefit  of  that  faultless  example  of 
one  of  their  own  species,  sustaining  human  relations, 
and  discharging  human  obligations,  that  is  so  much 
needed  to  win  them  back  to  the  ways  of  godliness, 
and  he  is  no  longer  the  Captain  of  human  salvation 
in  the  sense  of  having  marked  out  their  pathway,  by 
imprinting  upon  it  his  own  footsteps,  as  a  son  of 
Adam,  made  under  the  law,  "  in  all  points  tempted  as 
we  are,  yet  without  sin."  And  if,  from  this  same 
conception  of  the  Messiah,  we  blot  out  the  idea  of  his 
Godhead,  then  we  so  far  detract  from  his  supremacy 
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that  we  may  no  longer,  without  gross  idolatry,  submit 
implicitly  and  unreservedly  to  his  authority  as  our 
lawgiver  and  king.  His  offices  of  Mediator,  High 
Priest,  and  atoning  Sacrifice,  require  that  he  should 
hold  relations  both  to  God  and  to  man,  that  he  could 
not  sustain  were  he  not,  at  once,  a  partaker  of  the 
divine  nature  and  of  the  human.  To  conceive  of  him 
as  being  neither  God  nor  man,  but  simply  a  super- 
human or  super-angelic  creature,  would  be  to  deprive 
ourselves,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  benefit  of  his  human 
example,  without  gaining,  on  the  other  hand,  that  con- 
ception of  him  which  authorizes  us  to  adore  and  obey 
him  as  our  Supreme  King.  Whereas,  the  conception 
we  have  presented,  gives  us  the  benefit  of  his  Supreme 
Majesty  and  human  example  and  sympathy  conjoined, 
"  a  High  Priest  who  can  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of 
our  infirmities,"  though  made  "  higher  than  the 
heavens" — exalted  "far  above  all  principality,  and 
power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name 
that  is  named." 

We  have  not  presented  this  view  of  the  Messiah  for 
any  purposes  of  polemic  controversy  or  rivalry,  nor 
because  we  wish  to  obtrude  our  theological  views 
upon  those  to  whom  they  may  be  distasteful,  but  be- 
cause we  could  not  otherwise  convey  to  the  reader  an 
adequate  or  truthful  idea  of  our  own  conscientious 
convictions  of  the  supreme  authority  and  kingly 
Majesty  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  only  over  all  Christians, 
but  over  the  entire  human  family,  and  the  whole  uni- 
verse of  God,  exhibiting  his  claims  in  striking  con- 
trast, not  simply  with  the  claims  of  all  mere  human 
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kings,  but  with  the  claims  of  the  most  exalted  of  all  the 
created  beings  of  whom  we  can  form  any  conception. 

And  to  have  failed  of  doing  this,  so  far  as  we  were 
able,  would  have  been  to  have  failed  of  exhibiting 
what  we  consider  one  of  the  most  clear  and  impres- 
sive proofs  and  illustrations  of  the  truth  that  Christi- 
anity arrays  herself  at  every  point,  and  especially  in 
all  her  leading  and  fundamental  doctrines,  against  the 
claims  and  pretensions  of  autocratic  authority  and 
power. 

Admitting  this  view  of  the  Messiah,  his  kingly  su- 
premacy is  identified  with  that  of  Jehovah,  and  all 
that  we  have  said,  elsewhere,  of  the  Christian  idea  of 
God,  and  of  the  bearings  of  that  idea  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  democracy,  might  be  repeated  over  again  in 
respect  to  Him  who  is  "  the  brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory,  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  who  is  "over 
all,  God  blessed  for  ever."  And  all  we  have  said  of 
the  Divine  dealings  with  the  Hebrews  in  vindication 
of  the  principle  of  democracy  may  be  said  of  Him 
"  that  was  in  the  Church  in  the  wilderness,  with  the 
angel  that  spake  in  mount  Sinai,"  and  was  tempted 
by  them  who  "  were  destroyed  of  serpents."  (Acts 
via.,  and  1  Cor.  x.)  And  this  kingly  majesty  was 
manifested  among  men  in  a  visible  form. 

What  other  human  sovereign  does  he  need,  who 
recognizes  the  kingly  authority  of  a  Messiah  who 
may  be  thus  described  ?  What  other  potentate  can 
he  recognize  over  whom  this  one  only  Potentate 
bears  sway?  Or  if  any  degree  or  kind  of  human 
supremacy  can   consist   with   the  claims   of  such   a 
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Messiah,  within  what  narrow  bounds  must  not  such 
authority  be  circumscribed,  and  how  evidently  must 
all  such  authority  be  derived  from  and  limited  by 
Him  ! 

And  how  manifestly  does  the  idea  of  such  a  Mes- 
siah pour  contempt  upon  the  claims  of  that  pretended 
plurality  of  Messiahs  who,  it  is  said,  are  provided  for 
every  human  generation,  just  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  provided  for  his  generation,  and  who  may  there- 
fore reign  in  their  own  sovereign  right,  without  the 
popular  vote,  as  he  also  reigned  !  May  they,  too,  like 
him,  think  it  ':no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God"? 
Can  it  be  said  of  them  that  their  "  goings  forth  have 
been  of  old,  from  everlasting"?  "Unto  which  of" 
them  hath  Jehovah  "said,  at  any  time,  Thou  art  my 
Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee"?  Or,  "Thy 
throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever"?  Or,  "Let  all 
the  angels  of  God  worship  him  "?  Or,  yet  again,  "  In 
him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  bodily"? 
and  "  unto  him  be  glory  for  ever. and  ever"? 

That  the  "  divine  right  of  kings"  as  a  succession  of 
Messiahs,  after  the  precedent  of  the  Messiah  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  reigning  without  leave  of  their  fellows, 
because  Jesus  Christ  thus  reigned,  will  ever  be  recog- 
nized by  those  whose  conceptions  of  the  One  Only 
Messiah  accord  with  those  we  have  here  expressed, 
no  rational  man  will  expect,  or  believe.  Nor  can  it 
be  consistent  for  such  to  recognize,  on  any  grounds, 
the  lawfulness  of  autocratic  or  despotic  power.  S  »me 
other  and  fir  different  views  of  the  Messiah  must  dis- 
place the  idea  we  have  here  presented,  before  Christi- 
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anity  can  be  supposed  to  sanction  the  rival  claims  of 
mere  human  kings. 

AN    OBJECTION — NATURE   OF   CHRIST'S   KINGDOM. 

If  it  be  said  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  interference  be- 
tween his  claims  and  the  claims  of  earthly  autocrats, 
the  answer  is  at  hand.  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world,  in  that  it  does  not  partake  of  the  spirit, 
nor  propose  the  pursuits,  nor  favor  the  aims  of  a 
selfish  and  sinful  world,  and  of  the  unj  ust,  oppressive, 
and  aggressive  governments  that  are  commonly  set 
up  and  administered  among  men.  So  far  from  bear- 
ing any  affinity  with  such  kingdoms,  it  is  opposed  to 
them  all,  and  aims  to  overturn,  and  overturn,  and 
overturn,  till  he  whose  right  it  is  shall  reign,  till 
Christ  shall  subdue  them  all  to  himself,  till  "  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,"  by  being  governed  by 
his  just  and  peaceful  laws — the  laws  of  equality  and 
of  inalienable  human  rights !  To  say  that  Christ's 
kingdom  is  not  in  this  world,  and  that  it  does  not 
seek  to  control  and  revolutionize  the  world,  and  over- 
turn its  despotic  governments,  is  to  utter  a  libel 
against  Jesus  Christ !  "  The  nation  and  kingdom 
that  will  not  serve  him  shall  perish ;  yea,  those  nations 
shall  be  utterly  wasted."  (Isa.  lx.  12.)  He  will 
"  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  dash  them  in 
pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel."  "The  kings  of  the  earth 
set  themselves,  and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together, 
against  the  Lord  and  against  bis  Messiah,  saying,  Let 
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us  break  their  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away  their 
cords  from  us.  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall 
laugh,  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision.  Then 
shall  he  speak  to  them  in  his  wrath,  and  vex  them  in 
his  sore  displeasure."  (Ps.  ii.)  Such  are  the  relations 
of  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom  to  the  claims  and 
usages  of  autocratic  power !  "  Christ's  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world,"  and  for  this  very  reason  the  trusty 
subjects  of  Christ's  kingdom  may  not  recognize  the 
rightfulness  of  those  worldly  kingshii^s  that  usurp 
the  Messiah's  throne,  and  array  themselves  against 
humanity  and  against  God  ! 

The  doctrine  of  the  One  Messiah  is  the  death-war- 
rant of  autocratic  power.  As  "  the  Son  of  Man," 
sitting  upon  "  the  throne  of  his  glory,"  he  will  pass 
judgment  upon  "  all  nations"  gathered  before  him, 
"  and  he  shall  separate  them,  one  from  another,  as  a 
shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  his  goats,"  reward- 
ing the  one,  and  condemning  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  their  estimate  and  treatment  of  that  human 
nature  in  which  the  Great  Sovereign  himself  par- 
ticipates, declaring  that  whatever  they  have  done 
to  the  least  of  his  brethren,  the  most  despised  of 
the  human  species,  they  have  done  also  unto  him.* 
Whoever  has  invaded  their  rights,  he  will  con- 
sider as  having  invaded  his  own.  Whoever  has  con- 
temptuously trampled  upon  them,  has  trampled  also 
upon  him.  Whoever  has  arrogantly  usurped  their 
prerogatives  and  crowded  them  off  from  the  platform 

*  See  Matt.,  chap.  xxv. 
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of  human  activity  indicated  by  their  relations,  respon- 
sibilities, and  duties,  has  offered  an  affront  to  him, 
which  he,  as  the  second  Adam,  or  perfected  head  of 
the  human  family,  will,  in  their  name,  and  on  their 
behalf,  avenge.  And  to  this  work  he  will  bring  the 
omniscience,  the  almighty  power,  and  the  supreme 
authority  he  claims  and  exercises  as  the  infinite  God  ! 

Even  those  who  repudiate  the  theology  that  pre- 
sents to  them  a  Messiah  like  this,  must  admit  that  no 
other  conception  of  him  could  be  more  terrible  to 
autocrats,  to  despots,  to  oppressors,  to  those  who 
despise  their  fellow-men,  who  proudly  deny  to  them 
the  free  exercise  of  their  natural  and  original  rights, 
who  thus  cripple  and  fetter  them,  who  bind  them 
hand  and  -foot,  and  who  virtually  imprison  them  by 
circumscribing  or  preventing  the  use  of  the  noble 
powers  with  which  they  are  gifted,  on  no  other  ground 
than  that  of  their  own  assumed  and  fancied  superiority 
in  Wisdom,  Goodness,  and  Strength. 

Equally  incontrovertible  is  the  position  that  com- 
munities of  men  deeply  and  intelligently  imbued  with 
sentiments  of  veneration  and  affection  for  such  a  Mes- 
siah, could  never  be  made  to  cringe  before  a  despot, 
whether  in  the  Church  or  the  State,  or  put  their  necks 
under  the  yoke  of  civil  despotism,  or  ecclesiastical 
domination.  The  confiding  subject  of  such  a  Prince 
will  understand  that  he  owes  no  similar  or  commen- 
surate allegiance  to  any  of  the  mere  sons  of  earth.  A 
plurality  of  Messiahs  he  could  no  more  admit,  than 
the  kindred  idea  of  a  plurality  of  Gods.  He  must 
apostatize  from  his  religion  when  he  consents  to  be 
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degraded  and  enslaved,  by  a  recognition  of  their  im- 
pious claims. 

CHRIST   SUPREME   IN   THE   CHURCH. 

The  supremacy  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  Church,  as 
its  living  head,  that  Church  which  is  his  body,  and  of 
which  all  his  true  disciples  are  living  members,  is  a 
prominent  idea  of  the  New  Testament,  and  is  implied 
and  included  in  that  idea  of  the  One  Messiah  and 
High  Priest,  which  we  have  under  review.  And  this 
supremac}r  of  Christ  is  the  grand  palladium  of  the 
spiritual  liberty  of  the  Church,  her  only  sufficient  safe- 
guard against  the  dominion  of  human  hierarchies  and 
priesthoods  usurping  the  authority  of  Christ.  To  this 
idea  we  have  before  adverted  in  treating  of  the  priest- 
hood of  the  former  dispensation,  and  shall,  perhaps, 
have  occasion  to  recur  to  it  again,  when  we  come  to 
examine,  more  directly,  the  institutions  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  their  bearing  on  the  principle  ol  De- 
mocracy. Yet  we  could  not,  consistently,  omit  the 
mention  of  it,  in  this  connection,  as  it  enters,  vitally, 
into  our  conception  of  the  scriptural  idea  of  Christ, 
and  is  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  evidence, 
that  that  idea  is  directly  antagonistic  to  all  the  foun- 
dations and  elements  of  a  spiritual  despotism  in  the 
Church. 

It  was  shown,  in  another  connection,  that  the  idea 
of  the  one  propitiatory  Sacrifice  and  perpetual  High 
Priesthood  of  the  Messiah  was  essential  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  typical  priesthood  of  Aaron  and 
his  successors,  relieving  it  of  the  aristocratic  aspect  it 
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would  otherwise  exhibit,  and  from  the  prelatieal  pre- 
cedent that  might  otherwise  be  deduced  from  it.  Still 
further,  it  was  shown  that  the  same  view  of  the  Mes- 
siah was  necessary  to  certify  the  divinely  authorized 
termination  of  the  Aaronic  succession,  and  the  relief 
of  the  Hebrews  themselves  from  the  perpetual  obliga- 
tion to  contiuue,  even  under  the  light  of  the  Gospel, 
and  to  the  end  of  time,  the  hereditary  priesthood  once 
divinely  established  among  them,  albeit  the  genealo- 
gical succession  is  now  lost."  It  is  now  more  appro- 
priately in  place  to  insist,  in  addition  to  what  was 
then  advanced,  that  under  the  New  Testament  econ- 
omy, and  the  perfected  work  of  the  Messiah,  a  human 
priesthood,  other  than  the  equal  priesthood  of  all 
true  believers,  becomes  a  heresy  subversive  of  the 
true  evangelical  idea  of  the  One  Mediatorship  and 
High  Priesthood  of  the  Messiah.  And  here  again 
we  might  appeal  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in 
which  it  is  triumphantly  announced  that  the  way  into 
the  holy  of  holies,  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  Highest, 
is  now  opened  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  for  the  general 
assembly  and  common  brotherhood  of  believers,  who 
are  exhorted  boldly  to  enter,  with  no  other  high 
priest  or  intercessor  than  him  who,  by  his  one  offer- 
ing, hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified ! 
To  those  who  understand  and  practically  enter  into 
these  views  of  the  Messiah,  the  proffers  of  priestly 
mediation,  the  jugglery  of  priestly  purification  and 
remission,  with  all  the  lofty  airs,  arrogant  claims,  and 

*  See  vol.  I.,  Chap.  XIII. 
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usurped  authority  growing  out  of  them,  become  at 
once  vapid  and  impious,  deserving  only  to  be  despised 
and  abhorred.  No  towering  hierarchy  in  or  over 
the  Christian  Church  was  ever  yet  builded,  where 
such  conceptions  of  the  One  Messiah,  as  have  now 
been  insisted  on,  retained  the  deep  hold  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  that  they  held 
upon  the  heart  of  Paul. 

And  witlr  this  idea  of  the  One  Mediatorship  and 
High  Priesthood  of  the  Messiah,  Ave  must  connect, 
if  we  would  be  consistent,  the  idea  that  exalts  him 
for  ever  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  saying  to  each  of  his 
disciples,  "  Lo !  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world,"  and  "  Where  two  or  three  are  met 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them" — "Fear  not,  I  am  the  first  and  the  last,  I  am 
he  that  liveth  and  was  dead,  and  behold  I  am  alive 
for  evermore,  Amen :  and  have  the  keys  of  hell  and 
of  death"— "I  know  thy  works"— "and  all  the 
Churches  shall  know  that  I  am  he  which  searcheth 
the  reins  and  the  hearts" — "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which 
is,  and  which  Avas,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Al- 
mighty " — "  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to 
sit  with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame, 
and  am  set  down  with  my  Father,  in  his  throne  " — 
"  And  behold,  I  come  quickly,  and  my  reward  is  with 
me,  to  give  every  man  according  as  his  work  shall  be. 
I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
the  first  and  the  last " — "  I,  Jesus,  have  sent  mine 
angel  to  testify  unto  you  these  things  in  the  Churches." 
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When  we  reverently  and  confidingly  hear  the  Mes- 
siah say  all  this,  and  when  we  have  daily  access,  by 
one  Spirit  to  him  as  to  one  "able  to  succor  them  that 
are  tempted,"  "able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,"  is  it 
credible  that  we  shall  be  persuaded  to  place  his  kingly 
claims  upon  the  same  level  with  the  claims  of  any 
mere  earthly  kings,  that  we  shall  bow  down  to  them 
because  we  have  bowed  down  to  him?  Is  it  credible 
that  we  shall  set  up  and  cringe  before  man-contrived 
hierarchies,  lording  it  over  God's  heritage,  assuming 
the  responsibilities  of  individual  Christians  and  of  the 
Churches,  and  reducing  them  to  automatons  or  ci- 
phers ? 

Most  assuredly  it  is  not.  The  mere  verbal  recog- 
nition of  such  a  Messiah  may  indeed  be  as  powerless 
in  this  particular  direction  as  in  every  other;  but 
where  the  idea  becomes  a  sentiment  of  the  heart  and 
a  law  of  the  life,  the  claims  of  autocracy,  whether  in 
the  Church  or  in  the  State,  will  be  thrown  to  the 
winds.  Wherever  such  a  Messiah  reigns,  there  he 
"puts  down  all"  such  rival  "rule,  and  authority,  and 
power."     (1  Cor.  xv.  24.) 

The  history  of  the  Church  attests  this,  and  in  order 
to  the  overthrow  of  all  spiritual  despotisms,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  this  full  conception  of  the  Messiah,  with 
the  doctrines  connected  with  it,  be  restored,  and  made 
a  practical  reality  in  the  Church.  With  this  panoply 
the  humble  monk  of  Erfurth  could  shake  the  Romish 
Vatican  to  its  foundations,  and  emancipate  the  mil- 
lions who  received  his  doctrine,  while  the  profoundest 
philosophers,  the  most  accomplished  scholars,  the  most 
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sagacious  statesmen,  the  most  powerful  monarchy  in 
whose  bosoms  that  grand  conception  had  obtained  no 
cordial  and  settled  lodgment,  however  impatient  in 
their  thraldom,  were  left  to  writhe  under  the  galling 
yoke,  not  only  unable  to  confer  liberty  upon  their 
countrymen,  but  even  to  wrench  off  their  own  fetters. 
The  Protestant  reformation  was  left  incomplete  and 
afterwards  declined,  because  this  idea  was  not  fully 
and  universally  restored,  nor  perseveringly  retained. 
"  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  in- 
deed." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  doctrine  we  commend  Las 
always  been  found  in  the  Church.  We  know  it.  We 
know,  too,  and  the  world  knows,  the  arts  by  which  its 
force  has  been  turned  aside.  "  Councils  and  Popes 
did  not  hurl  their  bulls  and  decrees  against  it,  but 
they  set  up  beside  it  a  something  that  nullified  it," 
"  As  soon  as  salvation  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
God,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  priests."* 

*  Merle  D'Aubigne. 


CHAPTEK   X. 

COMPARATIVE    BEARING    OF     CONFLICTING    THEORIES 
OF   THE    MESSIAH. 

The  bearing  of  any  essentially  different  conception 
of  the  Messiah,  upon  the  principle  of  Democracy,  it 
cannot  be  very  difficult  to  comprehend.  Whatever 
speculations  may  be  indulged,  it  remains  certain  that 
the  Scriptures  do  attribute  kingly  prerogatives  and 
kingly  authority  to  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  intimate 
no  limitations  to  his  authority,  and  never  suggest  any 
cautions  against  the  danger  of  regarding  him  with  too 
much  veneration,  of  yielding  too  implicitly  to  his  do- 
minion, of  bowing  down  too  unreservedly  before  him, 
of  paying  to  him  idolatrous  adoration  or  extravagant 
honors.  So  far  from  this,  all  the  angels  of  God  are 
exhorted  to  worship  him,  and  the  apostolic  writers 
seem  to  labor  for  language  sufficiently  elevated  to  ex- 
press fully  their  sense  of  his  exaltation  and  supremacy, 
his  majesty  and  glory. 

The  Democratic  principle  is  very  manifestly  and 
very  deeply  interested  in  the  inquiry,  Who  is  this, 
upon  whom  the  Christian  Scriptures  lavish  sueh  un- 
wonted honors,  and  clothe  with  such  unprecedented 
dominion?      Upon  icliat  ground  is  all  this  supreme  and 
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unlimited  authority  committed  into  his  hands?  Is  he 
a  mere  peccable  man,  with  limited  knowledge,  with 
only  comparative  goodness,  and  liable,  as  other  men 
are,  to  be  misled  and  drawn  astray? 

If  such  an  one  may  be  clothed  with  such  unbounded 
authority,  what  shall  forbid  the  conclusion  that  other 
men  beside  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  on  the  ground  of  their 
superior  strength,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  may  be 
Heaven-anointed,  and  commissioned  with  a  similar 
authority  ? 

Or,  if  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  a  mere  man,  was  di- 
vinely qualified  and  sustained,  in  a  miraculous  man- 
ner, for  such  a  work,  what  forbids  the  assumption  that 
a  succession  of  such  Messiahs  may  have  been  provided 
for  every  successive  generation  of  men?  And  if  this 
idea  be  admitted,  who  shall  make  it  appear  that  the 
principle  of  Democracy  is  not  overthrown  and  dis- 
placed, instead  of  being  corroborated  and  sustained  by 
the  Christian  idea  of  the  Messiah  ? 

Let  it  be  supposed,  for  the  time  being,  and  for  the 
sake  of  instituting  the  comparison,  that  that  view  of 
tlif  Messiah  is  the  correct  and  scriptural  one,  which 
presents  him  as  a  mere  man,  which  denominates  him 
a  Saviour  on  no  other  ground  than  that  of  his  correct 
teaching  and  healthful  example,  which  leaves  out  the 
ideas  of  his  propitiatory  sacrifice  and  high  priesthood, 
or  so  thrusts  them  into  the  background  or  explains 
them  away  as  to  make  his  death  only  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary martyr  to  the  truth ;  the  question  for  considera- 
tion is,  (retaining  as  we  must  needs  do,  and  as  those 
who  hold  this  view  are  commonly  forward  to  profess, 
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the  recognition  of  the  kingly  authority  of  Jesus  over 
his  disciples,)  whether  it  will  be  easy  or  even  possible 
for  us  to  avoid  the  implication  or  inference  that  other 
great  and  good  men  beside  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whose 
teachings  and  example  have  been  in  favor  of  the  same 
truths  and  duties,  and  who,  like  him,  have  sealed  their 
testimony  by  martyrdom,  are  not  to  be  accounted 
Saviours  and  Messiahs,  and  reverenced  as  princes  and 
lawgivers,  as  well  as  he  ?  Why  not  the  two  sons  of 
Zebedee,  as  well  as  their  Master  ?  Why  might  not 
they  be  called  Master,  as  well  as  he?  And  why  might 
not  Peter  and  his  successors  and  other  eminent  saints 
be  venerated  and  invoked  as  intercessors  as  well  as 
Jesus  Christ  ?  If  kingly  authority  and  priestly  dig- 
nity pertained  to  the  one,  why  not  to  the  other?  And 
who  shall  forbid  a  hierarchy  of  such  kings  and  priests 
to  exercise  in  and  over  the  Church  the  kingly  and 
priestly  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

If  it  be  said  that  even  this  view  of  the  Messiah 
admits  of  a  wide  distinction  and  disparity,  in  degree, 
between  the  work  of  the  Messiah  and  the  work  of  his 
most  successful  ministers,  the  answer  is,  that  such  a 
distinction  has  never  been  denied  or  lost  sight  of,  in 
the  darkest  periods  of  the  Church  and  under  the  most 
arrogant  and  successful  pretensions  of  priestly  power. 
It  was  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  prelacy  that 
the  work  of  the  One  High  Priest,  the  Messiah,  and  his 
supposed  subordinate  priests,  were  hold  to  be  the  same 
in  kind,  and  that  their  merits  were  to  be  superadded 
to  his.  The  idea  of  degrees  and  grades  both  of  merit 
and  authority,  was  by  no  means  ill  adapted  to  the 
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building  of  the  edifice  they  wished  to  construct,  and 
in  which  the  Messiah  stood,  in  relation  to  the  Pope, 
very  much  as  did  the  Pope  in  relation  to  the  Bishop, 
and  the  Bishop  to  the  ordinary  Priest,  with  the  laity 
beneath  them  all.  The  unbroken  completeness  of  the 
gradation  has  sometimes  been  thought,  by  the  build- 
ers, to  require  that  the  Messiah  should  be  regarded  as 
a  super-human  and  super-angelic  being,  inferior  to  God 
and  created  by  him.  The  new  movement  for  priestly 
supremacy,  in  the  Anglican  Church,  concentrated  at 
Oxford,  if  its  reputed  leader  may  be  regarded  as  its 
exponent,"  is  constructed  on  this  very  idea,  which, 
though  nearly  coincident  with  the  theory  of  Arius, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  modern  and  improved 
theory  of  priestly  power  over  the  Church.  To  make 
the  Messiah  a  mere  man  might  be  to  suggest  the  sus- 
picion that  his  priests  could  be  nothing  more.  To 
make  him  at  once  man  and  God,  would  be  to  bring 
the  Divinity  within  human  reach,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  priest.  But  to  give  him  a  place  above 
the  Pope,  yet  below  God,  would  be  to  fill  up  a  chasm 
the  contemplation  of  which  was  more  humiliating  to 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  than  it  was  safe  for  his  edifice. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  rank  assigned  to  the 
Messiah  by  those  who  acknowledge  his  kingly  author- 
ity, it  seems  evident  that  the  conception  of  his  author- 
ity should  correspond  to  that  of  his  nature,  his  work, 
his  relations,  and  his  character,  and  be  either  limited 


*  See  Sermon  of  Dr.  Pusey. 
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or  unlimited,  accordingly.  If  his  nature  be  only  that 
of  a  man,  if  his  work  be  only  that  of  a  man,  if  his 
relations  be  only  those  of  a  man,  if  his  character  be 
only  that  of  a  man,  then  his  authority  can  be  only 
that  of  a  man.  To  worship  him  as  God  must  be  idol- 
atry ;  to  indulge  in  such  worship  must  be  to  sanction 
the  worship  of  a  mere  man,  and  this  opens  the  door 
to  the  worship  of  other  men,  of  heroes,  of  demi-gods, 
in  conformity  with  the  claims  of  autocracy,  and  the 
usages  of  the  ancient  heathenisms.  Nor  will  it  much 
alter  the  matter  to  deny  that  we  worship  him  as  God, 
if  we  rely  upon  him  for  succor  and  salvation,  and 
render  him  the  homage  accorded  to  him  by  the  apos- 
tles and  primitive  martyrs.  To  render  to  any  mere 
man,  nay,  to  any  mere  created  being,  such  homage, 
to  confide  in  him  for  such  succor  and  salvation,  would 
be  to  render  to  the  creature  what  belongs  only  to  the 
Creator,  at  once  subverting  the  simplicity  of  Christian 
worship,  and  erecting  again  the  altars  of  paganism, 
the  worship  of  angels,  and  the  thrones  of  autocratic 
and  priestly  power. 

And  of  all  the  various  conceptions  entertained  of 
the  Messiah  of  the  Scriptures,  invested  as  he  confess- 
edly is  by  those  Scriptures  with  the  sceptre  of  kingly 
power,  it  is  manifest  that  the  conception  which  gives 
us  the  most  exalted  views  of  his  nature,  his  character, 
his  work,  and  his  relations,  distinguishing  him  most 
clearly  and  widely  from  all  other  kings  that  have  ever 
tabernacled  in  human  flesh,  and  from  all  mere 
creatures,  is  the  conception  that  best  accords  with  the 
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principle  of  democracy,  as  furnishing  no  precedent  or 
warranty  for  the  claims  of  mere  human  or  created 
kings. 

So  likewise,  that  view  of  the  Messiah  which  most 
signally  marks  him  as  unrivalled,  unparalleled,  the  life 
and  the  light  of  his  people,  the  Vine,  of  which  they 
are  the  branches,  the  Head,  of  which  they  are  the 
members,  the  King,  of  whom  they  are  the  subjects, 
their  Rock,  their  Refuge,  their  Wisdom,  their  right- 
eousness, their  sanctincation,  their  redemption,  Head 
over  all  things  unto  the  Church, — that  view,  of  all 
others,  must  be  the  one  most  decisively  condemnatory 
of  all  human  hierarchies,  spiritual  despotisms  and  priest- 
hoods, the  view  most  in  harmony  with  the  brother- 
hood of  the  saints,  "  the  holy  equality  of  Souls  before 
God."  Especially  must  this  be  true,  when,  in  con- 
nection with  all  this,  and  as  a  part  of  the  same 
sublime  view,  the  Messiah  is  regarded  as  a  partaker 
of  human  nature,  the  brother  of  the  meanest  of  his 
disciples,  who  all  stand  on  the  common  level  of  equal- 
ity in  this  human  relation,  as  they  do  on  the  common 
level  of  equal  subjection  to  his  kingly  and  divine 
authority.  If,  as  his  subjects,  all  his  disciples  are 
equals,  while  as  his  brethren  all  his  disciples  are  also 
equals,  what  possible  room,  or  scope,  or  pretext  can 
there  be  for  lordships  and  priesthoods  among  them  ? 
They  are  doubly  precluded  and  forbidden. 

As  the  conception  most  favorable  to  priestly  power 
has  been  adjudged  to  be  that  which  makes  the 
Messiah  neither  God  nor  man,  so  the  conception  most 
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adverse  to  such  power  appears  to  be  that  which  makes 
him  both. 

A  Messiah  reigning  with  unlimited  kingly  power, 
and  yet  a  mere  man,  or  a  mere  creature,  furnishes  a 
precedent  for  autocratic  authority ;  but  a  Messiah 
reigning  thus  in  virtue  of  his  participanc}^  in  the 
Godhead,  becomes  the  guardian  and  the  protector  of 
his  subjects  from  all  such  unwarrantable  and  rival 
authority,  absolving  them  from  it  by  the  exercise  of 
his  own  superior  and  paramount  authorit}^  over  them. 
"  No  man  can  serve  two  masters,"  and  the  servants  of 
Emmanuel  are  ennobled  and  emancipated  by  the 
Charter,  "  Be  ye  not  the  servants  of  men." 

And  if  the  kingly  and  supreme  authority  of  the 
Messiah,  "  in  fashion  as  a  man,"  be  not  predicable  of 
his  humanity  but  of  his  higher  attributes  and  nature, 
then  no  mere  man  may  claim  to  exercise,  in  his  own 
right,  such  supreme  and  unlimited  power.  In  this 
view,  the  humanity  of  Christ,  equally  with  his 
divinity,  and  in  conjunction  with  it,  attests  the  fallacy 
and  the  arrogancy  of  all  autocratic  claims. 

The  writer  has  thus  frankly  and  freely  expressed 
his  own  conceptions  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  the 
bearing  of  that  idea  upon  the  subject  of  our  investiga- 
tions. Others  will  exercise  the  same  freedom.  If  the 
view  here  presented  does  not  commend  itself  to  their 
reason,  they  can  lay  it  aside,  as  of  no  value  in  the 
argument.  If  some  who  hold  to  the  correctness  of  the 
theological  doctrine  do  no1  relish  or  appreciate  the 
application  of  it  in  this  particular  direction, — if  others 
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who  would  vindicate  the  principle  of  democracy  do 
not  like  to  see  it  in  the  company  in  which  we  have 
exhibited  it,  they  must  each  for  themselves  frame 
their  own  arguments  and  honor  their  own  convictions. 
If  the  former  can  retain  their  theological  belief  with- 
out perceiving  its  democratic  bearing;  if  the  latter 
can  vindicate  democracy  with  an  opposite  concep- 
tion of  the  Messiah ;  or,  if  others  choose  to  dis- 
pose of  the  claims  of  democracy  without  entering 
into  such  theological  questions,  the  field  is  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  all  the  parties.  We  only  state 
our  own  views,  in  the  settled  belief  that  all  political 
and  ethical  truths  have  their  theological  foundations, 
and  that  what  God  and  nature  have  joined  together, 
man  cannot  put  asunder. 

We  can  scarcely  glance  at  random  into  the  apos- 
tolic epistles,  without  lighting  upon  some  fresh 
confirmation  of  our  argument.  Whatever  may  be 
the  subject  in  hand,  Christ  is  presented  in  the  same 
central  position,  occupying  a  place  and  performing  a 
work  in  most  respects  peculiar  and  unique,  precluding 
the  possibility  that  any  other  being  in  the  universe 
could  exercise  similar  functions,  or  hold  corresponding 
relations,  or  be  clothed  with  similar  authority. 

Instead  of  claiming  any  such  prerogatives  them 
selves,  how  solicitous  were  the  apostles  to  root  out 
the  least  perceptible  leaven  of  any  such  idea !  "I  am 
jealous  over  you  with  a  godly  jealousy,"  says  one  of 
them,  "for  I  have  espoused  you  to  one  husband,  that 
I  may  present  you  as  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ:'*  The 
*  2  Cor.  xi.  2. 
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figure  here  used  assures  us  that  if  a  chaste  virgin  may 
espouse  but  one  husband,  a  faithful  Church  can  admit 
but  on  o  Messiah,  one  Priest,  one  Mediator,  one  King. 
A  plurality  of  Messiahs,  a  gradation,  a  hierarchy,  a 
succession  of  them,  is  the  very  idea  so  abhorrently 
spurned.  The  apostle  proceeds  to  deprecate  the  idea 
that  any  one  should  preach  another  Jesus  whom  he 
and  his  associates  had  not  preached.  But  where  were 
the  harm  of  doing  this,  if  his  work  were  but  the  work 
of  other  true  prophets  and  martyrs,  or  if  others,  as 
well  as  Jesus,  were  to  officiate  in  the  Churches  as 
Priests,  and  reign  over  his  disciples  as  Kings  ?  In- 
stead of  dealing  anathemas  against  those  who  should 
proclaim  other  Messiahs,  why  did  not  the  apostle  pro- 
claim them  himself,  if  it  were  true  that  the}~  were  pro- 
vided for  and  included  in  the  divine  plan  ?  Why  not 
apprise  the  disciples  of  the  arrangement,  at  once, 
instead  of  denying  it,  and  leaving  the  discovery  for 
the  Synods,  and  Councils,  and  church  dignitaries  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries  ? 

And  why  the  earnest  inquiry — "Was  Paul  crucified 
for  you  ?  Or  were  ye  baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul  ?" 
If  Paul  was  a  Messiah,  a  Saviour,  as  well  as  Jesus,  and 
if  (as  proved  to  be  the  fact)  he  was  soon  to  seal  his 
testimony  by  martyrdom,  as  Jesus  did,  why  might  not 
the  disciples  regard  him  as  having  died  for  them,  and 
what  harm  could  there  have  been  in  their  being  bap- 
tized into  his  name?  Who  can  point  out  the  incon- 
gruity or  impropriety  of  this,  if  the  One  and  Sole 
Messiahship  and  Priesthood  of  Jesus  be  not  (as  is 
taught  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews)  a  cardinal  fea- 
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ture  of  Christianity,  for  ever  superseding  and  annulling, 
wherever  Christianity  is  recognized,  all  other  claims 
of  kingly  and  priestly  power  ? 

Decide  the  claims  of -the  Messiah  as  we  may,  the 
decision  clearly  carries  with  it — whether  we  will  or  no 
— our  verdict  concerning  the  relation  of  Christianity  to 
priestly  and  autocratic  power ;  and  by  consequence, 
its  relation  to  the  antagonistic  principle  of  democracy 
and  equality,  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State.  Bear 
with  us,  indulgent  reader,  if  we  record,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  this  chapter,  our  deliberate  and  settled  con- 
viction, our  confident  and  unwavering  anticijjation, 
that  the  entire  problem  of  a  world's  enslavement  or 
freedom,  being  inherently  wrapped  up  in  the  question, 
"What  think  ye  of  Christ?"  will  be  ultimately 
and  happily  determined  by  a  correct  decision  of  that 
question.  This  may  seem,  to  some,  an  extravagance. 
Be  it  so.  The  day  will  declare  it.  But  let  it  be  un- 
derstood that  in  saying  this,  we  take  into  the  account 
the  relation  that  we  apprehend  to  subsist  between  the 
true  idea  of  the  Messiah,  and  all  the  principles  and 
duties  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 

We  are  impelled  to  the  same  conclusion,  moreover, 
by  a  consideration  of  the  historical  fact  that  man,  in 
all  ages  and  nations,  has  had,  and  still  has,  his  objects 
of  virtual  and  practical  adoration,  in  human  form,  his 
saint,  hero,  philosopher,  sage,  priest,  enchanter,  or 
king.  The  only  alternative  seems  to  be  whether  the 
One  Messiah  of  the  Scriptures — "the  chief  among  ten 
thousand,  and  altogether  lovely" — the  most  mighty  of 
the  sons  of  men — shall  receive  the  divine  worship  that 
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detracts  nothing  from  the  worship  of  the  Father,  dis- 
placing idolatry  and  autocracy  in  all  their  forms;  or 
whether  the  world  shall  continue  to  go  on,  as  it  has 
hitherto  done,  bowing  down  to  such  living  and  dead 
gods  as  have  borne  sway  and  have  been  worshipped, 
from  the  days  of  Ham  or  Jupiter  Amnion  to  those  of 
the  reigning  kings  and  hierarchs  of  the  present  day. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

OF  THE  TEACHINGS   AND   EXAMPLE   OF  THE  MESSIAH. 

What  Christ  said  and  what  he  did,  while  on  earth, 
would  be  likely  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  general  subject  of  our  inquiries. 

Did  he  not  claim  kingly  authority  over  his  disciples? 
Did  he  not  exercise  such  authority?  Did  he  en- 
courage any  select  few  of  them  in  the  expectation  that 
a  similar  authority  would  be  committed  to  them? 
Did  he  commission  any  such  vicegerents  or  kings  ? 
Did  he  command  the  rest  of  the  disciples  to  bow  down 
reverently  before  them  ? 

What  did  he  tell  them  was  their  relation  to  him- 
self, and  their  relation  to  one  another?  What  direc- 
tions did  he  give  to  them?  What  spirit,  temper, 
deportment,  and  habits  did  he  inculcate,  and  urge 
upon  them  ? 

And  what  was  the  bearing  of  his  own  conduct,  de- 
portment, and  example,  upon  his  teachings  ? 

A  proper  answer  to  these  inquiries  can  hardly  fail 
to  decide  some  of  the  questions  that  are  raised  con- 
cerning the  exercise  of  kingly  and  priestly  authority 
among  Christians. 
6 
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There  was  something  even  in  the  manner  and  style 
of  our  Lord's  public  teaching  and  deportment  that 
carried  with  it  the  impression  of  authority  and  power. 
The  people  "  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine,  for  he 
taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
scribes,"  who  claimed  only  to  expound,  and  not  to 
give  the  law.  Meek  as  he  was,  and  proud  as  they 
were,  he  evidently  assumed  an  authority  that  they 
dared  not  assume.  "  I  say  unto  you"  was  the  only 
warrant  he  produced  for  revising  what  they  had  heard 
"  had  been  said  by  them  of  old  time."  "  Your  father 
Abraham,"  said  he,  "rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he 
saw  it,  and  was  glad."  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  AM." 
He  arose  and  rebuked  the  winds,  and  there  was  a  great 
calm.  He  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Lazarus,  come 
forth."  He  claimed  "  that  all  men  should  honor  the 
Son  even  as  they  honor  the  Father."  "  He  that  hath 
seen  me,"  said  he,  "  hath  seen  the  Father."  "  I  am 
the  bread  of  life."  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life."  "  Whoso  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life." 
"  I  give  unto  my  sheep  eternal  life,  and  they  shall 
never  perish."  He  predicted  that  he  would  come  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and  great  glory,  that 
before  him  should  be  gathered  all  nations,  and  that 
he  would  divide  them  asunder  and  appoint  to  them 
their  eternal  award  and  destination.  His  disciples 
were  addressed  as  his  subjects.  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep 
my  commandments."  "  Ye  call  me  Lord  and  Master, 
and  ye  say  well,  for  so  I  am." 

Such  was  the  authority  claimed  and  exercised  by 
Christ.      But  to  his  disciples  he  said — "  Be  ye  not 
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called  Rabbi ;  for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and 
all  ye  are  brethren.  And  call  no  man  your  father  on 
earth,  for  one  is  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven. 
Neither  be  ye  called  Masters,  for  one  is  your  Master, 
even  Christ.  But  he  that  is  greatest  among  you 
shall  be  your  servant.  And  whosoever  shall  exalt 
himself  shall  be  abased,  and  he  that  shall  humble  him- 
self shall  be  exalted." 

The  same  lesson  was  repeated  on  different  occa- 
sions, and  every  appropriate  opportunity  or  occasion 
was  improved  by  the  Saviour  to  repress,  in  his  dis- 
ciples, the  first  risings  of  pride,  or  autocratic  ambition. 
Even  in  the  intercourse  of  social  life,  he  condemned 
the  customary  adulation  of  the  great,  as  well  as  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  those  by  whom  it  could  be  wel- 
comed. Such,  indeed,  is  the  lesson  from  whence  we 
have  taken  the  prohibition  already  cited,  which  stands 
connected  with  a  severe  censure  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  who  "  love  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts, 
and  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and  greetings 
in  the  markets,  and  to  be  called  of  men,  Rabbi, 
Rabbi !  "  (Matt,  xxiii.)  What  would  become  of  the 
ceremonies  and  the  etiquette  of  royal  courts,  or  who 
would  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  rank,  eminence,  and 
distinction  in  aristocratic  society,  if  the  spirit  of  these 
and  similar  teachings  of  the  Saviour,  or  even  the  strict 
letter  of  them,  were  duly  observed? 

And  let  it  be  noted  that  the  prohibition  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  giving  and  the  receiving  of  such 
homage,  in  cases  where  it  would  be  manifestly  be- 
stowed  upon  the   imbecile   or   the  worthless.     The 
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thing  forbidden  was  not,  as  some  would  gladly  have 
it,  the  choosing  of  sham  kings  or  destroyers  instead 
of  protectors  and  preservers.  "  No  man"  was  to  be 
called  Master,  or  Eabbi,  or  Father.  The  paternal 
claims  of  Monarchs  and  Popes,  whoever  they  might 
be,  or  whatever  degrees  of  Strength,  Wisdom,  or 
Goodness  they  might  be  supposed  to  possess,  were  to 
be  regarded  as  incompatible  with  the  kingly  claims 
of  the  Only  Potentate :  this  is  expressly  affirmed  in 
the  clause,  "  For  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ."  If 
it  were  intended  (as  doubtless  it  was)  to  anticipate 
and  annul  beforehand  all  papal  and  kingly  claims, 
all  pretended  plurality  of  Messiahs,  all  hierarchies  and 
priestly  successions,  and  to  forbid  all  acknowledgment 
or  recognition  of  them,  the  terms  employed  could  not 
have  been  more  exact  and  comprehensive. 

It  is  related  by  Matthew  that,  at  a  certain  time,  the 
disciples  "  came  unto  Jesus,  saying,  Who  is  the  greatest 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  And  Jesus  called  a  little 
child  unto  him  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
said,  Yerily  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  be  converted, 
and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall 
humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."     (Matt,  xviii.) 

Either  the  same  incident,  or  (more  probably)  a 
similar  one,  is  related  by  Mark,  as  follows  : — 

"  And  he  came  to  Capernaum,  and  being  in  the  house,  he  asked 
them,  What  was  it  that  ye  disputed  among  yourselves  by  the 
way  ?  But  they  held  their  peace,  for  by  the  way  they  had  dis- 
puted among  themselves  who  should  be  the  greatest.     And  he 
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• 
sat  down  and  called  the  twelve,  and  saith  unto  them,  If  any  man 
desire  to  be  first,  he  is  last  of  all  and  servant  of  all.  And  he  took 
a  child,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  when  he  had  taken 
him  in  his  arms,  he  said  unto  them,  Whosoever  shall  receive  one 
of  such  children  in  my  name,  receiveth  me,  and  whosoever  shall 
receive  me,  receiveth  not  me,  but  him  that  sent  me." 

Very  evidently,  the  disciples  then  cherished  the 
common  sentiments  of  their  countrymen  at  that 
period,  and  of  communities  in  general,  in  all  ages,  in 
respect  to  the  broad  distinctions  that  were  necessary 
to  be  maintained  in  society,  and  especially  in  political 
and  ecclesiastical  life,  in  a  kingdom  and  a  Church, 
such  as  they  supposed  their  Messiah  was  about  to  set 
up  and  maintain.  And  they  were  solicitous  to  secure 
for  themselves  such  posts  of  distinction  and  honor  as 
were  within  their  reach.  They  were  impatient  to 
have  it  decided  who  was  to  hold  the  highest  station 
under  their  new  king,  who  they  trusted  was  to 
redeem  Israel.  Equally  clear  is  it  that  the  Great 
Teacher  designed  to  correct  their  false  notions,  and  to 
repress  their  ambitious  aspirings,  by  assuring  them 
that  wherever  his  kingly  authority  was  recognized, 
no  such  distinctions  as  they  were  looking  after  could 
be  admitted,  that  his  disciples  were  equals,  and  that 
whoever  desired  any  higher  honor,  was  to  be  regarded 
as  the  last  instead  of  the  first,  as  having  least  under- 
stood and  apprehended  the  work  of  a  disciple,  or  the 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  which  he  was  a  subject. 
Unless,  in  fact,  he  could  learn  to  give  up,  entirely,  all 
such  vain  imaginations,  and  place  himself  on  a  level 
with  the  feeblest  and  youngest  of  the  flock,  he  could 
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have  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom  at  all. 
And  if  any  one  imagined  it  to  be  necessary  that  a 
representative  of  his  person  should  be  appointed,  the 
reception  of  whom  should  be  equivalent  to  a  reception 
of  himself,  he  would  have  them  to  remember,  what  he 
had  so  frequently  taught  them,  that  whatever  was 
done  to  the  least  of  his  brethren  was  done  unto  him, 
that  whosoever  should  receive  even  a  little  child  in 
his  name,  should  receive  him,  and  the  Father  who 
sent  him  !  In  a  kingdom  where  the  humblest  subject 
and  even  the  youngest  child  was,  for  all  practicable 
and  appropriate  objects,  the  representative  of  his 
Master,  it  was  neither  needful  nor  befitting  that  any 
favorite  one  or  select  few  should  be  exclusively  set 
apart  for  that  purpose,  and  thus  elevated  above  the  rest 
of  the  disciples.  Upon  the  twelve  apostles,  especially, 
would  he  impress  deeply  this  lesson,  lest  they  should 
be  tempted  to  "lord  it  over  God's  heritage,"  and  fancy 
themselves  kings  over  their  brethren. 

If  this  be  not  the  lesson  thus  conveyed  to  us,  what 
is  it  ?  Or  why  were  the  incidents  recorded  ?  And  if 
this  be  the  meaning  of  our  Saviour,  in  what  language 
and  by  what  methods  could  the  lesson  of  democracy 
have  been  more  clearly  or  more  forcibly  inculcated  ? 

But  there  was  needed  still  another  repetition  of  it, 
before  the  proper  effect  could  be  produced.  Some 
time  after  the  circumstances  already  considered,  a 
direct  application  was  made  to  the  Saviour,  for  a  com- 
mission of  kingly  power.  By  Matthew,  the  narrative 
is  recorded  thus  : — 

"  Then  came  to  him  the  mother  of  Zebeclee's  children  with  her 
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sons,"  (James  and  John,)  "worshipping  him.  and  desiring  a  cer- 
tain thing  of  him.  And  he  said  unto  her,  What  wilt  thou?  She 
saith  unto  him,  Grant  that  these  my  two  sons  may  sit,  the  one 
on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  in  thy  kingdom. 
But  Jesus  answered  and  said,  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask.  Are 
ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  shall  drink  of,  and  to  be  bap- 
tized with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with?  They  said 
unto  him,  We  are  able.  And  he  saith  unto  them,  Ye  shall  indeed 
drink  of  my  cup,  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am 
baptized  with;  but  to  sit  on  my  right  hand  and  on  my  left  is  not 
mine  to  give,  but  it  shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  pre- 
pared of  my  Father.  And  when  the  ten  heard  it.  they  were 
moved  with  indignation  against  the  two  brethren.  But  Jesus 
called  them  unto  him  and  said,  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the 
Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them,  and  they  that  are  great 
exercise  authority  upon  them.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you; 
but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minis- 
ter, and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
servant;  even  as  the  Son  of  man  came,  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  (Matt 
xx.  20-28.) 

The  substance  of  the  same  account  is  given  by  Mark 
and  by  Luke.  Some  slight  variations  in  the  expres- 
sions may  illustrate,  more  fully  and  conclusively,  the 
meaning  of  the  closing  sentences : — 

"  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them,  and 
they  that  exercise*  authority  upon  them  are  called  benefactors. 
But  ye  shall  not  be  so ;  but  he  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let 
him  be  as  the  younger,  and  he  that  is  chief,  as  he  that  doth  serve. 
For  whether  is  greater,  he  that  sitteth  at  meat,  or  he  that  serv- 
eth?  Is  not  he  that  sitteth  at  meat?  But  I  am  among  you  as 
he  that  serveth.  Ye  are  they  which  have  continued  with  me  in 
my  temptations,  and  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my 
Father  hath  appointed  unto  me.  that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at 
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my  table,  and  sit  on  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel" 
(Luke  xxii.) 

The  words  given  by  Mark  are  nearly  the  same  as 
in  Matthew.     (See  Mark  x.  42-45.) 

All  the  circumstances  of  this  interview  conspired  to 
give  it  emphasis,  and  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  the  disciples.  Once  and  again  had  they 
inquired,  and  even  disputed,  which  should  be  great- 
est— which  should  exercise  authority,  and  which 
should  obey.  Once  and  again  had  they  been  repulsed 
and  rebuked,  but  still  the  idea  had  not  been  eradicated 
from  their  minds  that  some  authority  over  their  breth- 
ren, in  some  form,  was  to  be  committed  to  one  or 
more  of  them.  The  time,  as  he  had  just  intimated  to 
them,  was  now  drawing  near  when  their  Master  would 
be  taken  away  from  them,  and  they  would  be  left 
without  any  "visible  head."  Without  some  further 
directions  from  him,  who  should  adjust  their  conflict- 
ing claims?  Who  among  them  would  be  author- 
ized to  say  that  he,  himself,  was  best  qualified  to  bear 
rule  ?  Which  of  them  could  be  certain  that  he  was 
"strongest,  wisest,  and  best  "?  And  what  if  a  num- 
ber of  them  (as  seems  to  have  been  the  fact)  should 
each  imagine  himself  the  "  man  for  the  hour,"  and  for 
the  post  ? 

One  thought  may  serve  to  temper,  somewhat,  our 
disgust  at  the  ambitious  assumptions  of  the  disciples, 
including  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  as  compared  with 
many  who  would  be  thought  their  successors,  in 
modern  times.    They  sought  a  direct  commission  from 
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the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  not  presuming  to  forge 
one  out  of  mere  imagination  or  pretence,  nor  to  palm 
one  off  upon  the  people,  based  on  no  higher  authority 
than  the  decretals  or  arrangements  of  mere  fallible 
men.  They  seem  to  have  understood,  as  Paul  did, 
that  "  no  man  taketh  this  honor  unto  himself  but  he 
that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron."  This  high 
call  they,  accordingly,  solicited.  But  did  they  obtain 
what  they  asked?     This  is  the  question. 

Now,  if  ever,  was  the  time,  and  this  was  the  occa- 
sion, that  called  for  a  final  decision  of  the  matter. 
Some  simple  directions  for  church  discipline  he  had 
already  communicated  to  them,  as  recorded  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  Matthew,  in  connection  with 
his  response  to  their  inquiry  who  should  be  greatest 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  there  was  nothing,  in 
all  this  that  could  warrant  the  inference  that  he  would 
have  any  one  of  his  disciples  elevated  above  another. 
The  contrary  impression  would  almost  inevitably  be 
conveyed.  Was  the  whole  matter  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  to  be  left  where  this  seemed  to  leave  it  ? 
If  not,  now  was  a  fitting  time  to  make  the  necessary 
addition — to  establish  prelacy,  or  papacy,  or  anything 
else  of  the  kind,  if  deemed  needful. 

The  request  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  sustained 
by  their  mother,  was  well  adapted  to  draw  out  what- 
ever, in  this  direction,  was  in  accordance  with  the 
design  of  the  Messiah.  Had  he  recognized  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  had  he  contemplated  a  plurality  and 
succession  of  Messiahs,  how  easy  and  how  natural  it 
would  have  been  for  him  to  have  said  this,  so  dis- 
6* 
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tinctly  that  no  one  could  doubt  what  were  his  mean- 
ing! The  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  in  company  with 
Peter,  had  been  selected  to  witness  his  transfiguration. 
One  of  them  was  that  disciple  whom  he  loved,  and  Avho 
afterwards  leaned  on  his  bosom  at  the  Supper.  Was 
it  strange  they  thought  it  probable  that  the  au- 
thority which  they  supposed  was  to  be  conferred 
in  his  kingdom,  would  be  vested  in  one  or  the  other 
or  all  three  of  these  ?  Could  he,  indeed,  decline  grant- 
ing the  request,  without  intimating,  in  some  way,  the 
reason?  And  would  not  such  an  answer  disclose 
whatever  was  in  his  heart,  on  the  subject  of  ecclesias- 
tical authority  and  power? 

Very  evidently  the  inquiries  of  the  disciples,  and 
the  request  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  were  based  on 
the  same  philosophy  that,  in  our  day,  advocates  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  on  the  ground  of  exclusive 
qualifications,  character,  and  capabilities,  not  on  the 
incidents  of  hereditary  descent,  or  election  by  the 
popular  voice.  The  aspirants  thought  themselves 
capable  of  doing  and  of  suffering  whatever  the  post 
required  at  their  hands ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  Saviour  is  careful  not  to  reject  the  application  on 
the  ground  that  they  could  not  do  and  endure  what- 
ever any  mere  human  beings  could  do  and  endure. 
They  should,  indeed,  drink  of  the  same  cup,  and  be 
baptized  with  the  same  baptism  of  martyrdom,  with 
himself.  But  the  distinguishing  honors  they  sought 
were  not  thus  to  be  purchased.  The  philosophy  upon 
which  they  had  grounded  their  exclusive  pretensions 
was  rejected  as  unsound. 
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A  kingdom  they  should  indeed  have — not  the  pre- 
rogative of  dominion  over  one  another — but  the 
higher  kingdom  of  self-subjection,  self-control,  a  king- 
dom of  which  all  his  faithful  disciples  were  the  fellow- 
subjects  and  heirs.  This  kingdom  was  in  reserve,  not 
only  for  them,  but  likewise  for  all  for  whom  it  was 
prepared,  the  goodly  company  of  those  who  should  be 
found,  at  last,  on  the  right  hand  of  their  Judge,  them- 
selves "judging  angels,"*  as  well  as  "  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel."  "This  honor  have  all  his  saints,"f 
not  a  select  few  of  them  ! 

At  every  point  the  Saviour  contradicts  the  whole 
theory  upon  which  their  ambitious  expectations  were 
founded.  He  does  not  tell  them  that  there  were  other 
disciples  whose  superior  qualifications  entitled  them  to 
the  precedence  they  sought.  Not  the  least  hint  did 
he  give  them  that  the  primacy  was  in  reserve  for 
Peter.  Nor  did  he  tell  them,  as  some  modern  advo- 
cates of  kingship  would  have  done,  that  it  was  their 
business  to  discover  and  recognize  their  Heaven-com- 
missioned king,  and  bow  down  reverently  before  him. 
He  does  not  tell  them  that  at  some  future  time  he 
would  make  and  announce  to  them  his  selection.  Had 
he  regarded  their  philosophy  of  kingship  with  appro- 
bation, he  might  have  been  expected  to  enter  into 
some  such  explanation  of  his  procedure.  But  he  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  he  spared  nc 
pains  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  all  such  lofty  aspira- 
tions, to  contradict,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner, 

*lCor.  vi.  3.  fPs.  cxlix.  9. 
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the  very  principle  upon  which  their  pretensions  were 
founded. 

Perceiving  that  not  only  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee, 
but  that  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  were  still  under  the 
influence  of  the  mischievous  delusion,  that  the  ten 
were  indignant  with  envy,  as  the  two  were  arrogant 
with  ambition,  he  called  upon  the  whole  of  them  to 
listen  to  the  still  further  exposition  he  was  about  to 
make,  of  the  fundamental  law  of  his  kingdom,  which 
placed  it  in  striking  contrast  with  all  the  other  king- 
doms with  which  they  were  acquainted.  And  thus 
ran  the  import  of  his  instructions  : 

"  The  Gentile  nations  around  you  do  indeed  regard 
some  one,  or  a  select  few,  as  holding  kingly  authority 
over  the  masses.  They  are  denominated  princes  or 
kings.  They  exercise  lordship,  control,  authority, 
power.  It  is  theirs  to  dictate  and  to  compel.  And 
they  do  this  as  in  their  own  kingly  right,  and  in  virtue 
of  their  supposed  superiority,  not  as  holding,  under 
God,  their  just  and  carefully  limited  authority,  by 
consent  of  the  governed.  They  claim  to  confer  bene- 
fits on  the  masses  of  mankind  by  thus  controlling 
them,  and  expect  to  be  called  l  benefactors ,'  for  the 
people,  according  to  the  philosophy  they  promulgate, 

SHOULD  BE  THANKFUL  TO  GET  THEMSEVES  GOVERNED. 

Ye  know  all  this"  says  the  Saviour.  "  With  these 
usages  and  arrangements  ye  have  been  familiar;  This 
is  the  school  in  which  ye  have  been  educated.  The 
kings  of  Judea,  whether  native  or  foreign,  have,  for 
ages,  been  of  this  stamp.  And  this  is  the  philosophy 
ye  have  imbibed.     Hence,  your  false  notions  of  the 
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kingdom  of  heaven  which  I  have  come  to  establish. 
Hence,  likewise,  the  ambition  of  the  two  sons  of 
Zebeclee,  and  the  envy  and  indignation  of  the  remain- 
ing ten.  But  I  give  you  to  understand,  distinctly," 
continues  he,  "that  these  usages  are  altogether  corrupt, 
that  this  philosophy  is  all  false  and  superficial,  and 
that  in  my  kingdom  nothing  of  the  kind  shall  be  toler- 
ated for  a  moment.  It  shall  not  be  so  among  you.  Ye 
shall  have  no  such  lords.  Ye  shall  recognize  no  such 
kings.  Ye  shall  exercise  no  such  authority,  nor 
approvingly  bow  down  to  it.  Call  no  man  on  earth 
your  Master.  Be  ye  not  servants  of  men.  And  be 
ye  not  called  Eabbi,  for  one  is  your  Master,  even 
Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren — equals,  endowed  with 
equal  rights.  Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal 
priesthood,  kings,  and  priests,  all  of  you,  and  reigning 
together  as  brethren.  Ye  shall  not  exercise  authority 
upon  one  another,  nor  lord  it  over  God's  heritage,  nor 
have  dominion  over  each  other's  faith." 

This  we  understand  to  be  a  fair  paraphrase  of  the 
Saviour's  instructions  on  this  memorable  occasion. 
And  what  more  could  he  have  said  to  forbid  kingly 
authority  and  dominion  among  his  disciples  ? 

THE   SAVIOUR'S   EXAMPLE. 

And  not  by  precept  alone  was  this  lesson  of 
brotherly  equality  taught  by  the  Saviour.  Being 
made  under  the  law,  and  having  taken  upon  himself 
the  form  of  a  servant,  though  Lord  of  all,  he  set  a 
perfect  example  to  his  disciples,  and  exhorted  them 
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to  follow  his  footsteps.  Acting,  at  once,  both  as  a 
king  and  as  a  subject,  he  exercised  his  ro}~al  authority 
as  the  Son  of  God,  while  he  occupied,  as  the  Son  of 
man,  the  most  humble  positions,  and  discharged  even 
the  duties  that  are  accounted  most  menial.  All  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth  and  childhood  were  adapted 
to  the  exhibition  of  this  example,  and  at  every  point 
we  find  it  in  accordance  with  his  teachings.  He  was 
subject  to  his  parents  during  his  minority,  which  ex- 
tended, under  the  usages  of  his  country,  to  the  age  of 
thirty,  and  wrought  in  the  occupation  of  a  carpenter. 
Thus  he  honored  that  patient  and  useful  manual 
labor  which  the  proud  spirit  of  aristocracy  so  ab- 
surdly spurns,  and  chose  his  social  position  in  the 
rank  of  society  so  extensively  though  foolishly  and 
wickedly  looked  down  upon  and  despised. 

And  when  he  became  a  public  teacher,  and  was 
thronged  by  multitudes  of  all  ranks,  who  came  to  ad- 
mire his  wisdom  and  eloquence,  and  to  witness  his 
mighty  works,  he  was  the  same  unsophisticated  car- 
penter of  Nazareth,  majestic  in  simplicity,  still.  The 
meanest  of  the  people  never  detected  in  him  arro- 
gance, the  most  exalted  never  found  him  sycophantic 
or  servile.  In  his  reproofs  and  denunciations,  he  was 
most  unsparing  towards  the  well  educated,  the  titled, 
the  princely,  the  sacerdotal,  the  reverenced.  In  his 
compassion,  forgiveness,  and  gentleness,  he  was  most 
mild  and  indulgent  towards  the  class  of  offenders  most 
obnoxious  to  the  bitter  condemnation  of  the  world 
around  them.  Of  the  lineage  of  David,  he  consorted 
with  the  fishermen  of  Galilee.     The  personification  of 
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immaculate  purity,  lie  spurned  not  the  penitent  Mag- 
dalene. The  King  of  Zion,  greeted  with  hosannahs, 
he  was  meek  and  lowly,  riding  upon  a  colt,  the  foal 
of  an  ass.  The  heir  of  all  worlds,  he  hid  himself, 
when  by  force  his  admirers  would  have  made  him  a 
king,  in  rivalry  of  the  kings  of  earth,  in  violation  of 
the  democracy  of  Moses,  and  superseding  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  countrymen.  To  one  who  resorted  to 
him  for  a  judicial  decision,  as  though  he  were  a  magis- 
trate, he  answered,  "  Who  made  me  a  judge  or  a 
divider  over  you?"  Important  and  sacred  as  was 
the  work  of  executing  judgment  between  a  man  and 
his  neighbor,  and  unrivalled  as  were  his  qualifications 
for  the  work,  he  declined,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that 
he  had  never  been  appointed  to  that  post.  What  a 
rebuke  to  those  whose  fancied  Strength,  Wisdom,  and 
Goodness  gives  them  a  right  to  reign  over  their  fel- 
lows, without  their  vote ! 

The  nobles  who  sought  the  honor  of  his  presence 
as  a  guest,  might  be  shocked  at  his  familiarity  with  the 
vulgar,  might  murmur  at  his  receiving  sinners,  and 
eating  with  them,  at  his  going  to  be  guest  with  a  man 
that  was  a  sinner,  or  at  his  eating  with  publicans  and 
sinners :  it  was  all  the  same  to  him.  He  heeded  not 
their  idle  clamors.  Passing,  as  it  were,  unconsciously 
from  the  lowest  circles  to  the  highest,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  or  addressing  himself  promiscuously 
and  alternately  to  the  one  and  to  the  other,  in  public 
or  in  private,  he  seemed  to  know  of  no  distinction  be- 
tween them.      He  saw  in  them  oidy  human  beings 
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entitled  to  human  respect  and  human  sympathy,  suf- 
ferers needing  to  be  relieved,  errorists  needing  to  be 
instructed,  sinners  needing  to  be  redeemed.  He 
looked  upon  the  man,  not  upon  his  appendages.  He 
looked  into  the  man,  and  estimated  him  by  what  he 
saw  there.  No  distinction  but  that  of  character  had 
any  significancy  with  him.  Of  this  character  he 
judged  not  as  the  world  judged,  nor  by  the  ordinary 
standards.  And  even  character  itself,  when  ascer- 
tained, and  by  his  own  unerring  standard,  carried 
not  with  it  the  only  claim  upon  his  attention.  He 
recognized  the  worth  of  humanity  even  in  ruins.  The 
bruised  reed  would  he  not  break.  The  smoking  flax 
would  he  not  quench.  The  worst  were  not  below  his 
compassion,  the  best  were  not  too  immaculate  for  his 
admonitions.  He  saw  no  sinner  who  had  not  rights 
which  the  most  righteous  might  neither  usurp  nor 
disregard.  The  publican,  smiting  on  his  breast,  in 
humble  penitence,  was  dearer  to  his  heart  than  the 
Pharisee  who  could  ostentatiously  thank  God  for  the 
distinction  between  them.  On  the  eve  of  the  grand 
crisis,  when,  as  he  foresaw,  all  his  disciples  forsook 
him  and  fled,  he  girded  himself  with  a  towel,  that  he 
might  affectionately  wipe  their  feet,  and  charged  them 
to  do  the  same  and  similar  kind  offices  of  humanity, 
one  to  another.  Arraigned  for  no  crime  but  doms; 
good,  yet  charged  with  blasphemy  and  high  treason, 
the  object  of  angelic  worship,  and  wielding  the  sceptre 
of  the  universe,  he  "answered  not  a  word,  insomuch 
that  the  governor  marvelled."     "  As  a  sheep  before 
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its  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth." 
Yet  neither  Eoman  Governors  nor  Jewish  Sanhe- 
drims could  overawe  him. 

Such  was  the  humiliation  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Messiah.  Such  was  his  example  to  his  disciples,  and 
to  mankind.  What  a  picture  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  arrogant,  the  ambitious,  the  aspiring,  the  dicta- 
torial, the  supercilious,  the  haughty,  the  imperious, 
the  aristocratic,  the  contemptuous,  the  unforgiving, 
the  relentless,  the  proud !  What  a  picture  for  the 
sycophantic — the  servile ! 

The  Democracy  of  Christianity  was  incarnate  in 
Christ.  When  all  men  become  like  the  carpenter  of 
Nazareth,  there  will  be  neither  sycophants  nor  lord- 
lings,  neither  autocrats  nor  slaves.  Democracy  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  State  will  be  the  only  practicability, 
then. 

If  such  be  the  meekness,  the  condescension,  the  gen- 
tleness, the  brotherly  fraternity,  the  compassion,  of 
Him  who  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  opposite  manifestations 
of  aristocratic  pride,  and  arrogance,  and  ambition,  in 
the  mere  children  of  men?  "If  a  man  have  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his." 


CHAPTER    XII. 


CHRISTIANITY  AS  A  DIVINE  METHOD  OF  RECOVERY 
FOR  THE  LOST,  OF  HOPE  FOR  THE  SELF-RUINED, 
OF  MERCY  FOR  THE  ILL-DESERVING,  OF  RELIEF 
FOR  THE  WRETCHED,  OF  ENLIGHTENMENT  FOR  THE 
BENIGHTED,  OF  ENLARGEMENT  FOR  THE  OP- 
PRESSED, OF  ELEVATION  FOR  THE  DESPISED  AND 
DEGRADED. 

"The  Son  of  man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost."  He  came,  "not  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners  to  repentance,"  declaring  that  "there  is 
jov  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more 
than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  that  need  no 
repentance."  He  was  named  "Jesus,"  (the  Saviour,) 
because  he  should  "  save  his  people  from  their  sins." 
On  announcing  his  commission,  as  the  Messiah,  he 
quoted  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  as  fulfilled  in  his  ad- 
vent : — 

"The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed 
me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the 
broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recov- 
ering of  sight  to  the  blind,  t<>  sel  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised, 
to  preach  the  acceptable  year  (i.  c.  the  Jubilee)  of  the  Lord." 
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The  greatest  and  best  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah is  a  reclaimed  sinner,  a  rebel  pardoned,  a  captive 
set  free,  a  wanderer  brought  back,  a  prodigal  son  re- 
ceived home  again,  a  beggar  lifted  from  the  dung-bill, 
a  wretch  digged  from  the  hole  of  the  pit,  a  brand 
plucked  from  the  burning.  Can  anything  but  bro- 
therly equality  be  Heaven-established  order  among 
the  grateful  subjects  of  a  kingdom  like  this?  Is  there 
room  for  hero-worship  and  kingship,  for  lofty  claims, 
for  lowly  obeisance,  here  ? 

The  spiritual  import  of  the  Saviour's  commission 
detracts  nothing  from  its  more  literal  bearing.  To 
the  "poor  in  spirit,"  and  to  "the  poor  of  this  world," 
was  the  message — to  the  captive  of  Satan,  to  the  cap- 
tive made  such  by  the  servants  of  the  Destroyer.  The 
deliverance  announced  was  emancipation  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  and  from  the  bondage  imposed  upon 
their  fellow-men  by  transgressors.  The  restored  sight 
of  the  bodily  eye  was  the  fit  emblem  of  the  light  of 
truth  poured  into  the  heart.  The  Deliverer  went 
about  doing  good  to  the  bodies  and  to  the  souls  of 
men,  appeasing  the  pangs  of  physical  hunger,  restor- 
ing the  sick,  and  raising  the  dead,  while  he  provided 
the  bread  of  eternal  life,  relieved  the  maladies  of  the 
soul,  and  bade  the  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  hear 
his  majestic  voice  and  live.  It  was  humanity  that  he 
came  to  redeem,  the  outer  and  the  inner  man  ;  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  invisible  worship- 
per that  dwelt  therein.  The  whole  man,  body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  was  the  purchase  of  his  agony  in  Gethse- 
rnane  and  on  Calvary ;  the  whole  man  was  to  be  conse- 
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crated  to  God,  and  presented,  at  last,  faultless  in  his 
presence.  The  redemption  of  the  soul  included  that 
of  the  body  so  intimately  connected  with  it,  the  part- 
ner of  its  sin  and  misery,  the  companion  of  its  resto- 
ration and  honor.  And  hence  the  "liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God "  was  to  include  their  deliverance  from 
earthly  oppressors,  the  fetters  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
heel  were  both  to  be  broken,  and  the  now  enfranchised 
slaves  of  the  Grand  Usurper  were  no  longer  to  be  the 
"  servants  of  men."  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  if 
human  spirits  were  still  to  inhabit  tenements  of  clay, 
and  be  subject  to  the  laws  that  connect  together  the 
animal  and  the  ethereal  of  their  natures?  Until  the 
subjects  of  the  Messiah  could  "serve  two  masters," 
how  could  they  remain  the  willing  victims  of  auto- 
cratic caprice  and  yet  rise  to  the  perfect  freedom  of 
the  divine  service  ?  Just  in  proportion  as  they  tasted 
the  sweets  of  spiritual  freedom,  would  not  their  spirits 
burst  the  bonds  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  thral- 
dom, and  welcome  martyrdom,  rather  than  come  again 
into  bondage? 

And  when  the  spirits  of  a  community  shall  have 
become  thus  emancipated,  what  earthly  power  shall 
hold  them  enslaved  ?  What  autocrat  could  retain  his 
sceptre  over  an  empire  of  Christian  freemen  ?  Would 
it  even  require  physical  resistance  on  their  part,  if  the 
mind  and  the  heart  were  fully  disenthralled  ? 

A  despotic  government  over  an  entire  community 
of  "  the  Lord's  freemen"  cannot  be  easily  conceived. 
A  minority  among  millions  of  serviles  might  indeed 
be  despoiled,  bruised,   plundered,    imprisoned,  mur- 
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dered,  but  could  never  be  enslaved.  And  should  the 
whole  nation  become  spiritually  emancipated,  there 
would  be  none  left  upon  whom,  or  by  means  of  whom, 
a  despotic  government  could  be  enforced.  Christian- 
ity triumphant  would  be  the  grave  of  autocratic 
domination.  This  settles  the  whole  question  under 
discussion  in  this  volume,  and  the  Democracy  of 
Christianity  becomes  apparent,  in  the  fact  that  no 
despotic  Government  could  survive  its  full  sway. 

These  reflections  are,  however,  but  preliminary  to  the 
train  of  thought  Ave  intended,  just  here,  to  introduce. 
There  are  many  who  will  admit,  in  the  main,  what 
has  just  now  been  advanced,  but  who  will  instantly 
retort  upon  us  with  the  demand,  how  autocracies  can 
be  displaced,  until  men  become  truly  and  well  nigh 
universally  the  Lord's  spiritually  regenerated  and 
enfranchised  freemen  ?  The  masses,  say  they,  are 
still  brutish,  are  led  blindfold,  are  driven  headlong  by 
their  own  lusts,  and  how  can  a  democracy  be  success- 
ful among  them  ? 

Will  not  their  votes  elevate  to  office  just  such 
creatures  as  themselves  ?  From  the  aggregate  of  such 
Folly,  how  can  the  ballot-box  educe  Wisdom  ?  How 
shall  those  govern  the  community,  who  cannot  control 
themselves?  What  are  they  but  degraded  slaves? 
Would  you  turn  all  these  slaves  loose?  What  evi- 
dence have  we  that  they  could  take  care  of  themselves  ? 

Thus  argue  the  advocates  or  apologists  of  autocracy. 

Some  urge  the  plea  more  especially  in  respect  to 
the  State.  A  paternal  Government,  the  control  of 
Heaven-commissioned  kings,  the  strong,  the  wise,  the 
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good,    constitutes  the  substitute  they  would  provide 
for  the  democratic  general  vote. 

Some  urge  the  plea  in  respect  to  the  Church. 
Not  even  the  holy  brotherhood  of  the  saints  are  to  be 
intrusted  with  democratic  self-control.  They  are  too 
ignorant,  too  stupid,  too  ill-informed;  and  what  but 
the  wildness  of  enthusiasm,  the  recklessness  of  fana- 
ticism, the  disorder  of  anarchy,  the  indecorum  of 
ignorance,  the  darkness  of  heresy  and  error,  could 
be  expected,  if  the  democratic  common  brotherhood 
should  be  permitted  to  govern  itself !  What  confusion 
would  come  from  free  speech  !  What  uncertainty 
from  free  inquiry  !  What  divisions  and  schisms  from 
individual  interpretations !  How  can  the  unlearned 
construe  the  Scriptures  ? 

Some  urge  the  same  plea  in  respect  to  the  Planta- 
tion, and  here  it  takes  nearly  the  same  form  as  when 
applied  to  the  State.  The  slaves  are  not  yet  prepared 
for  freedom,  they  are  incapable  of  self-control,  they 
know  not  how  to  direct  wisely  their  own  activities. 
So  much  power,  when  in  the  hands  of  bad  men,  is 
indeed  an  admitted  evil ;  but  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
telligent, humane,  and  pious  Christian,  wise,  strong, 
and  good,  is  it  not  a  manifest  blessing  ?  On  the  whole, 
would  immediate,  universal,  and  unconditional  eman- 
cipation be  advisable  ?  Are  not  large  numbers,  nay, 
the  majority  of  the  enslaved,  in  as  good  a  condition 
as  they  can  be  while  their  characters  remain  as  at 
present?  This  is  the  problem  for  solution — the  same, 
essentially,  in  the  three  cases  adduced. 

In  nations  enlightened  by  the  free  circulation  of 
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the  Scriptures,  the  defence  of  autocratic  arrangements 
takes,  most  commonly,  some  form  or  phase  of  such 
apologies  as  have  been  now  repeated,  for  they  are  in 
essence  apologies,  and  little  else.  They  contain  a 
latent  though  perhaps  unconscious  and  inadvertent 
admission  that  a  state  of  democratic  equality  and 
freedom  is  a  blessing  much  to  be  desired,  were  there 
not  such  a  lamentable  lack  of  the  proper  materials  for 
the  fabric.  This  amounts  to  a  eulogy  of  Democracy 
in  the  abstract,  connected  with  misgivings  in  respect 
to  the  practicability  of  the  desired  good,  at  present. 
If  connected  with  any  perceptible  degree  of  faith  in 
the  power  of  the  Christian  religion  to  accomplish, 
ultimately,  its  sublime  mission,  in  the  elevation  of  the 
future  masses  of  mankind,  it  must  involve  an  antici- 
pation of  the  final  downfall  of  all  despotic  arrange- 
ments, whether  on  the  Plantation,  in  the  Church,  or  in 
the  State.  Such  a  testimony,  from  such  a  quarter,  is 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  overlooked,  and  confirms 
the  democratic  bearing  of  Christianity  to  the  same 
extent  that  it  becomes  an  element  of  civilization,  of 
social  progress,  of  political  ethics,  of  ecclesiastical  order. 
When  Christianity  has  succeeded  in  elevating  the 
masses,  if  she  ever  does,  all  such  pleas  in  favor  of 
kingships,  hierarchies,  and  serfdoms  will  be  done  away. 
They  are  pleas  in  the  present  tense,  predicting  their 
own  future  invalidity  and  disuse. 

Another  feature  of  these  apologies,  and  equally  in- 
dicative of  their  indigenous  origin  in  countries  denomi- 
nated Christian,  is  their  disproportionate  conception 
and  perverted  use  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  human 
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depravity,  moral  blindness,  imbecility,  and  need  of 
extraneous  aid.  True  it  is,  that  these  pleas  are  not 
unfrequently  urged  by  that  class  of  theological  and 
ethical  writers  who,  in  treating  on  any  and  every 
other  topic,  make  least  of  those  humiliating  Christian 
doctrines,  who  even  discard  them,  explain  them 
away,  reject  the  doctrines  connected  with  them,  or 
deride  those  who  are  wont  to  insist  upon  them,  in 
their  appropriate  individuality  of  application  and 
bearing.  It  is  also  true  that  circuitous  or  unwonted 
technicalities  and  phrases  are  commonly  employed, 
instead  of  the  theological  terms  in  general  use,  to  ex- 
press the  sad  fact  of  human  apostasy  and  corruption, 
when  that  fact  is  to  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  sus- 
taining despotic  institutions — but  it  is  so  pressed, 
nevertheless,  and  by  those  who  are  most  prone  to 
overlook  their  own  personal  participancy  in  the 
general  character  of  the  species. 

There  are  many  queries  that  might  be  pertinently 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  those  who  bring  forward 
these  apologies.  If  the  masses  are  brutish,  how  is  it 
with  their  leaders  ?  Is  there  no  truthfulness  in  the 
ancient  maxim — "Like  people,  like  priest"?  If  the 
democracy  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  sensual,  the 
selfish,  the  headlong,  the  heedless,  is  the  autocracy 
often  nrbetter  hands  ?  Human  nature  is  depraved  ; 
but  do  kings,  or  hierarchs,  or  plantation  task-masters, 
supply  us  with  the  exceptions  ?  Does  the  possession 
and  exercise  of  unlimited  power  tend  to  cure  moral 
maladies — sensuality,  caprice,  cruelty,  injustice,  and 
pride?     Admitting   that   there  are   a  select  few  in 
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every  community,  who  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
depravity,   by   what   process   of  autocratic   arrange- 
ments, more  appropriate  than  the  democratic  ballot- 
box,  are  they  to  be  brought  forward,  and  installed  ? 
Is  there  any  charm  in  wealth,  in  standing  armies,  in 
hereditary  descent,  in  successive  autocratic  appoint- 
ment,  to  bring  "the  Strong,  Wise,  and  Good"  into 
places  of  authority  ?     Is  it  said  that  men  of  kingly 
character   will    control   the   community   without   the 
ballot-box?      That  speaks  somewhat  of  intelligence 
and  docility  in  the  masses,  after  all.     And,  controlling 
ivithout  the  ballot-box,   would   they  control  any  the 
less  with  it  ?     Is  it  said  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
masses  to  discover,  not  appoint,  their  Heaven-commis- 
sioned kings,  and  bow  down  to  them  ?     In  this  state- 
ment, the  responsibility  of  the  masses — the  very*pith 
of  the  whole  controvercy — is  unwittingly  conceded  to 
us !     More  than  this,  the  capability  of  the  masses  to 
make  a  selection  of  men  to  be  recognized  as  rulers,  is 
conceded,  likewise.     Otherwise,  the  objection  to  the 
democratic  general  suffrage,  that  the  masses  "  do  not 
know  their  rulers,  when  in  presence  of  them,"  becomes 
equally  an  objection  to  the  statement  that  the  masses 
are   to   recognize  and  bow   down   to   their  Heaven- 
anointed  kings ;    and  no  such  task  should  be  com- 
mitted to  them  !      The  process,   if  put  in  operation, 
would  require  either  the  ballot-box,  or  some  similar 
and  equivalent  arrangement — and  so  we  run  round 
the  circle,  and  come  back  to  democratic  free  suffrage 
again  !     If  the  people  may  be  exhorted  to  discover 
their  one  only  Heaven-commissioned  chief  magistrate — ■ 
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a  task  that  might  well  hold  them  in  modest  suspense 
and  hesitation — the  far  easier  task  need  not  appa' 
them  of  selecting  one  of  their  own  number,  who,  if 
not  absolutely  "  the  strongest,  wisest,  and  best,' 
(which  Omniscience  only  can  determine,)  might,  at 
least,  answer  the  Bible  requisition — a  "just"  man, 
"  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God."  If  human  sensuality, 
imbecility,  and  brutishness,  as  exemplified  in  the 
masses,  furnish  no  good  grounds  of  objection  against 
exhorting  them  to  attempt  the  former,  it  need  furnish 
no  ground  of  objection  to  their  attempting  the  latter. 
If  it  be  said  that  a  frightful  majority  will  not  even 
attempt  to  do  the  latter,  then  it  is  certain  that  they 
will  not  attempt  doing  the  former.  Democracy  can 
make  their  condition  none  the  worse,  and  the  whole 
frame- work  of  the  objection  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  supposed  duty  of  king-worship  requires,  for 
its  proper  discharge — if  there  are  indeed  fit  objects  of 
the  homage — as  much  virtue  and  intelligence  as  the 
selection  and  support  of  democratic  magistrates  ;  and 
if  the  one  duty  may  be  urged  upon  the  masses  of 
men,  irrespective  of  character,  why  not  the  other? 
A  mistake  in  the  choice  of  a  mere  human  officer,  with 
well-defined  powers,  elected  for  a  limited  period,  and 
scrutinized  and  watched  as  an  erring  man,  would 
hardly  be  attended  with  greater  hazards  than  the 
attempted  discovery  of  a  Heaven-anointed  king, 
reigning  in  his  own  kingly  right,  despising  all  just 
constitutional  limitations  of  authority,  (growing  out  of 
human  frailty  and  human  allegiance  to  the  One  Great 
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Potentate,)  a  king  to  be  reverenced  with  awe,  as  "  the 
highest  conceivable  type  of  the  Godhead  " ! 

For,  let  it  be  borne  in  remembrance,  the  people 
have  no  wider  or  other  field  in  which  to  look  for  their 
supposed  demi-gods  than  they  have  in  which  to  select 
their  democratic  citizen  rulers.  The  wisest  and  best 
man  in  the  community  will  be  made  neither  wiser  nor 
better  by  being  accounted  a  god,  or  a  Messiah.  And 
those  who  so  earnestly  insist  that  no  popular  vote  can 
make  a  man  a  civil  ruler,  would  do  well  to  consider 
that  no  popular  recognition  or  inflated  adulation  can 
transform  him  into  a  deity,  or  prove  him  one.  That 
same  degraded  and  sensualized  humanity  that  is 
adjudged  incompetent  to  the  former  task,  is  quite  as 
unequal  to  the  latter,  and  has  nothing  but  the  same 
poor,  fallen,  decrepit,  and  at  best  but  imperfectly 
rescued  and  reinstated  humanity,  out  of  which  to 
select  its  citizen  rulers,  or  from  among  whom  to  dis- 
cover its  exalted  kings. 

No  small  part  of  the  fallacy  arises  from  this  forget- 
fulness  already  hinted  at,  that  the  best  specimens  of 
humanity  have  suffered  somewhat  from  that  same 
moral  degradation  of  the  species  which  is  so  confi- 
dently adverted  to,  in  bar  of  the  claims  of  the  masses 
to  democratic  self-government.  We  have  no  occasion 
to  doubt  or  to  disparage  that  broad  distinction  in 
human  character,  of  which  the  Christian  Scriptures  so 
largely  discourse.  Yet  those  Scriptures  present  to 
us  hut  one  specimen  of  a  faultless  and  infallible  man. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  masses,  as  already  observed, 
might  as  fatally  err  in  the  recognition  of  a  king  as  in 
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the  choice  of  a  representative,  and  they  have  only 
the  same  materials,  in  both  cases,  from  among  whom 
to  select.  The  recognition  of  a  king,  among  the 
lapsed  sons  of  Adam,  must  require  the  eye  of  a  king. 

Another  fallacy  of  the  plea  may  be  detected,  per- 
haps, in  the  implication,  sometimes  loudly  insisted 
upon,  that  moral  depravity,  or  sordid  selfish  character, 
like  that  of  the  majority  of  human  beings,  despoils 
them,  of  necessity,  of  all  the  original  and  inherent 
rights  of  human  nature.  If  this  were  the  Christian 
idea  of  human  depravity,  we  should  scarcely  expect 
to  find  Christianity  insisting  upon  any  great  weight 
of  moral  responsibility,  as  resting  on  human  beings — 
whereas,  the  very  opposite  of  this  is  the  outstanding 
and  palpable  fact  of  the  case.  No  duties  are  so  high 
and  holy  that  the  masses  of  human  beings  are  not 
exhorted  and  commanded  to  perform  them.  No 
relations  are  so  sacred,  no  privileges  so  ennobling, 
that  human  beings,  notwithstanding  all  their  guilt 
and  degradation,  arc  not  invited  to  sustain  and  parti- 
cipate in  them.  These  privileges  are  identical  with 
rights.  If  the  relations  of  man  in  societv,  if  his  duties 
in  the  sphere  of  civil  government,  if  his  privileges  in 
the  selection  of  civil  rulers  are  to  form  an  exception 
to  the  general  analogy,  Ave  lack  the  evidence  or  the 
intimation  of  the  fact. 

True  it  is,  that  the  due  performance  of  these  duties, 
the  proper  occupancy  of  these  relations,  the  law-abid- 
ing exercise  of  these  rights  or  privileges,  involve  that 
very  transformation  of  human  character  which  Chris- 
tianity requires.     Man's  social  relations,  duties,  rights, 
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privileges,  everywhere,  are  subject  to  the  same  divine 
law.  And  nothing  short  of  spiritual  harmony  with 
that  law  can  secure  the  benefits  of  those  relations, 
can  meet  and  discharge  the  obligations  and  duties 
growing  out  of  them,  can  honor  and  clothe  with 
divine  blessings  the  rights  and  privileges  connected 
with  them.  But  to  say  this  is  not  conceding  that  the 
transgressor  of  the  divine  law  sustains  no  relations,  is 
clothed  with  no  responsibilities,  is  charged  with  no 
duties,  is  invested  with  no  privileges  or  rights  !  If 
we  say  this,  we  must  say  that  the  transgressor  of  law 
is  no  longer  a  subject  of  moral  government,  is*no 
longer  a  moral  being,  is  no  longer  an  object  of  praise 
or  blame,  is  no  longer  capable  of  vice  or  of  virtue. 
Such  a  doctrine  of  moral  depravity  Christianity 
knows  not,  such  a  fact  it  reveals  not,  no !  not  even 
among  the  fiends  of  the  pit.  And  if  such  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  human  family,  the  Gospel  leaves  them 
still  without  hope. 

If  no  discrimination  is  to  be  made  between  human 
character  and  human  nature,  if,  in  no  point  of  view, 
the  manhood  of  a  human  being  is  to  be  recognized 
while  he  honors  not  the  nature  and  the  relations  of  a 
man,  then  indeed  is  the  work  of  human  redemption 
an  illusion,  an  absurdity,  for  there  is  nothing  left  to 
redeem!  Humanity  is  annihilated,  and  nothing  but 
bare  brutality  remains !  Such  is  not  the  "  total 
depravity"  commonly  held  by  those  who  are  most 
obnoxious  to  odium  for  their  free  use  of  the  term.  It 
is  a  moral  depravity  that  they  describe — not  a  depra- 
vity of  the  faculties,  but  of  the  disposition,  the  will, 
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the  heart,  that  makes  a  wrong  use  of  the  faculties — a 
depravity  that  leaves  man  his  rights,  because  it  leaves 
him  his  capabilities,  his  intelligence,  his  conscience, 
his  active  powers,  his  Heaven-established  relations,  his 
imperishable  duties,  all  coeval  with  his  existence, 
entering  into  the  very  definition  of  his  being,  the 
inventory  of  the  immortal  within  him,  that  must  sur- 
vive all  changes  within  or'  around  him,  all  changes 
even  of  character,  whether  in  honor  or  in  dishonor,  in 
weal  or  in  woe. 

No  depths  of  moral  depravity,  according  to  this 
view,  can  annihilate  human  rights,  because  they  do 
not  annihilate  the  human  soul.  Kestraints  may  be 
thrown  around  the  man.  Punishments  may  be  in- 
flicted upon  him.  Particular  privileges  may  be  beyond 
his  reach.  He  has  rights,  nevertheless,  because  he  is 
an  accountable  being,  because  he  is  a  man. 

The  darkest  picture  Christianity  ever  draws  of 
human  depravity  and  degradation  never  sinks  a 
human  being  below  this,  never  describes  him  as  inca- 
pable of  moral  discrimination,  and  moral  action. 

Take  up,  for  example,  Paul's  graphic  description  of 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  heathen,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  Letter  to  the  Iiomans,  where  he  characterizes 
them  as  "  being  filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  forni- 
cation, wickedness,  covetousness,  maliciousness;  full 
of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity ;  whis- 
perers, backbiters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud, 
boasters,  inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to 
parents,  without  understanding,  covenant-breakers, 
without  natural  affection,  implacable,  unmerciful," — 
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11  burning  in  lust  one  toward  another,  men  with  men 
working  that  which  is  unseemly,  and  receiving  in 
themselves  that  recompense  of  their  error  which  was 
meet."  Then  notice  how  he  nevertheless  insists  upon 
their  capabilities,  powers,  perceptions,  and  responsi- 
bilities, as  '  holding7  "  the  truth  in  unrighteousness." 
"  Because  that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  mani- 
fest in  them,  for  God  hath  shown  it  unto  them.  For  the 
invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  so  that 
they  are  without  excuse,  because  that  when  they  knew 
God  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were 
thankful,  but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and 
their  foolish  heart  was  darkened." 

There  is  nothing  contradictory  in  this  picture. 
Christianity  does  well  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
moral  capacities,  powers,  and  perceptions,  in  order  to 
the  moral  accountability  of  man.  Were  it  not  true 
that  the  heathen  whom  Paul  describes  were  as  elevated 
in  the  scale  of  intelligence  as  he  represents  them  to 
be,  the  other  part  of  his  picture  could  not  have  been 
truthful.  Had  they  known  less  of  the  Godhead,  they 
could  not  have  sunk  so  low  in  the  depths  of  moral 
pollution  and  depravity.  The  more  they  knew  of 
God,  the  more  depraved  and  degraded  they  were  capa- 
ble of  becoming.  If  they  had  been  less  intelligent, 
they  would  have  been  less  guilty,  and  if  without  any 
moral  perceptions  or  capabilities,  they  had  not  been 
"  without  excuse."  "  If  ye  were  blind,"  said  the 
Saviour,   "  ye  should  have  had  no  sin :  but  now  ye 
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say,  We  see ;  therefore  your  sin  remaineth."  So  far 
from  its  being  true  that  moral  depravity  (which  is 
only  another  name  for  sin)  detracts  anything  from 
blameworthiness,  it  is  the  only  thing  of  which  guilt 
can  be  predicated.  And  so  far  from  its  being  true 
(as  some  dream)  that  deep  moral  depravity  destroys 
men's  capacities,  and  so  takes  away  their  moral 
responsibilities  and  consequent  rights,  the  deepest 
degrees  of  moral  depravity  cannot  exist  without  cor- 
responding capacities  and  large  measures  of  knowl- 
edge. The  capacities  and  intelligence  of  any  being- 
must  furnish  the  measure  either  of  his  virtues  or  his 
vices.  Capacities  and  intelligence  cannot  be  separated 
from  moral  responsibilities,  nor  such  responsibilities 
from  rights. 

As  there  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  mere  fact  of 
transgression  that  takes  away  the  moral  capacities 
and  perceptions,  the  accountability  and  responsibili- 
ties of  a  human  being,  so  there  is  nothing  in  the  mere 
fact  of  transgression  that  takes  away  his  essential  and 
original  rights  as  a  man,  while  he  exists  and  remains 
a  man.  The  Creator,  if  he  pleased,  might  take  aAvay 
his  existence,  as  the  penalty  of  his  sin,  or  he  might 
take  away  his  human  capacities  and  intelligence,  and 
thus  take  away  his  human  rights.  In  either  case, 
however,  he  would  cease  to  be  a  transgressor,  so  that 
there  would  remain  no  such  fact  as  a  transgressor 
without  rights.  Such  a  thing  cannot  be,  for  a  beino- 
without  rights  is  a  being  without  responsibilities,  and 
incapable  either  of  obedience  or  transgression.  God 
may,  indeed,  rem  ve  the  transgressor  from  the  social 
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relations  of  humanity  in  this  world,  and  thus  termi- 
nate his  rights  amid  those  relations,  without  taking 
away  his  existence  or  his  human  nature.  But  so  long 
as  he  permits  him  to  exist,  to  remain  a  human  being, 
in  the  midst  of  human  beings  and  human  relations, 
in  this  state  of  probation,  so  long,  of  necessity,  he  is 
clothed  with  human  responsibilities  and  human  rights. 
The  notion  that  men  lose  their  capabilities  and 
powers  by  the  wrong  use  of  them,  (as  a  universal  fact, 
and  with  exception  of  particular  cases  that  might  be 
mentioned,  in  which  idiocy  or  lunacy  results,  in  this 
life,  from  certain  forms  of  self-abuse,)  is  a  notion  that 
not  only  finds  no  support  from  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, but  is  obviously  contradicted  by  the  outstand- 
ing facts  of  human  history.  The  rarest  gifts,  the  most 
ample  capacities,  the  most  commanding  abilities,  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  physical,  have  not  unfrequently 
characterized  the  most  perverse  and  selfish  of  mortals ; 
and  a  long  life  of  transgression,  so  far  from  diminish- 
ing their  capabilities,  has  only  borne  testimony  to  their 
increasing  powers  of  accomplishment,  though  exercised 
for  purposes  of  evil.  The  Scripture  account  of  Satan, 
the  grand  adversary  of  God  and  man,  corresponds 
with  this  statement,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  an  eternity  of  transgression  will  tend,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  to  diminish  the  capacities  of  such 
intelligent  beings,  human  or  super-human,  as  yield 
themselves  up  to  the  control  of  moral  evil.  The 
notion,  therefore,  that  the  masses  of  mankind  are  so 
degraded  by  habits  of  transgression  that  they  have  lost 
their  capacities  and  consequently  hove  ceased  to  be 
7* 
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clothed  with  responsibilities  and  rights,  is  a  notion  that 
does  not  correspond  with  the  known  facts  of  human 
existence  nor  with  the  plain  teachings  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  although  transgres- 
sion does  not  destroy  men's  capabilities,  and  in  that 
way  divest  them  of  their  rights,  yet  since  their  abuse 
of  their  capacities  endangers  the  well-being  of  their 
fellow-men,  they  have  therefore  no  right  to  share  in 
the  responsibilities  of  social  humanity  nor  in  the  activ- 
ities that  grow  out  of  them. 

To  this  statement  it  might  be  responded,  that  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  deciding  how  many  and 
who,  of  the  human  family,  were  sufficiently  free  from 
the  taint  of  moral  pollution  to  sustain,  alone,  and  by 
themselves,  the  entire  responsibilities  of  social  human- 
ity, instead  of  the  masses  thus  to  be  denied  a  share 
in  them.  And  how,  and  by  whom,  is  the  competent 
tribunal  to  be  constituted,  by  whom  the  selection  shall 
be  made  ?  Who  shall  be  found,  without  the  stain  of 
sin,  or  free  from  human  infirmity,  to  lay  the  corner- 
stone of  the  edifice?  In  what  incarnation  of  divinity 
now  walking  abroad  among  men  resides  the  omnis- 
cient  scrutiny  to  select  safe  associates  in  the  o-overn- 
ment?  To  say  that  the  masses  may  make  the  selec- 
tion is  to  traverse  the  circle  round  again  to  the  demo- 
cratic ballot-box,  and  yield  the  whole  question. 

But  it  is  time  to  approach,  more  directly,  the  prob- 
lem before  us,  and  dispose  of  it  in  the  light  of  the 
Christian  theology,  the  only  light,  so  far  as  we  know, 
that  can  suffice  to  exhibit,  in  their  due  proportions 
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and  proper  connections,  the  several  parts  of  this  intri- 
cate labyrinth,  in  which  the  claims  of  our  original 
nature,  on  the  one  hand,  seem  overborne,  or  held  in 
doubtful  suspense,  in  the  view  of  some  minds,  by  de- 
mands pressed  against  them  from  the  mortifying  facts 
of  human  character,  on  the  other.  Are  the  masses  of 
men  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  men,  or  as  brutes  ? 
That  is  the  problem.  And  the  problem  must  be 
decided  by  a  reference  to  the  plans  and  determina- 
tions of  the  Creator  and  Lawgiver,  in  respect  to  a  race 
of  beings  so  nobly  endowed,  so  shamefully  debased. 
Whether  man,  the  transgressor,  retains  rights,  is  a 
question  for  Him  to  decide.  Christianity  professes 
speak  in  his  name.  But  does  she  speak  on  this  vital 
question?  If  she  does,  let  us  hear  what  she  says. 
Whatever  the  reader  may  think  of  her  credentials,  he 
may  be  interested  in  hearing  her  testimony,  especially 
as  the  very  pith  of  our  discussion — the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  the  democratic  idea  of  human  rights — 
is  involved  in  what  she  says,  in  this  matter.  At  a 
great  variety  of  points,  we  have  already  listened  to 
her  testimony.  But  here,  we  are  presented  with 
another.  What  says  Christianity  of  the  rights  of 
those  who  contemn  her  demands  ?  Here,  if  anywhere, 
we  may  expect  her  to  falter.  She  presses,  everywhere, 
the  claims  of  the  divine  law.  She  raises  a  warning 
voice  against  transgression.  One  jot  or  tittle  of  the 
law,  she  assures  us,  shall  in  nowise  fail,  till  all  be  ful- 
filled. On  the  subject  of  human  pollution,  human 
guilt,  human  ruin,  human  helplessness,  her  voice  is 
emphatic  and  solemn.     What,  then,  in  view  of  this 
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aspect  of  human  existence,  can  Christianity  have  to 
say  of  human  rights  ? 

This  inquiry,  we  apprehend,.,  is  to  be  met,  and  is  to 
be  satisfied,  by  a  reference  to  the  features  of  Chris- 
tianity that  we  have  placed  as  a  caption  or  title  at  the 
head  of  this  chapter.  If  the  world  we  inhabit  be  a 
world  without  hope,  if  no  provision  is  made  for  its 
redemption,  if  its  Creator  and  Lawgiver  has  aban- 
doned it,  as  he  might  justly  have  done,  to  reap  the 
due  reward  of  its  apostasy,  without  devising  any  re- 
medial process,  or  method  of  recovery,  if  there  is  no 
mercy  for  the  self-ruined,  no  relief  for  the  wretched, 
no  enlightenment  for  the  benighted,  no  enlargement 
for  the  oppressed,  no  elevation  for  the  degraded,  why 
then,  we  very  frankly  confess,  there  seems  something 
like  plausibility,  after  all,  in  the  objections  against 
democratic  arrangements  that  are  grounded  upon  the 
moral  and  intellectual  debasement  of  the  species.  The 
argument,  as  already  shown,  would  be  short  of  con- 
clusive; it  would  either  prove  too  much  to  comport 
with  the  known  facts,  requiring  the  annihilation  of 
humanity,  or  too  little  for  the  argument,  conceding 
the  fact  that  humanity,  however  debased,  involves 
rights ;  it  would  leave  us  no  substitutes  for  democratic 
arrangements,  less  liable  to  objections  on  the  same 
grounds.  The  enigma  would  be  left  unexplained,  as 
almost  every  other  vital  problem  concerning  human 
destiny  has  to  be  left,  in  the  absence  of  the  Christian 
scheme  of  redemption  and  progress. 

The  divine  plan  of  human  redemption,  the  divine 
purpose  of  human  progress,  revealed  in  the  Christian 
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Scriptures,  pours  clear  daylight  over  the  problem  be- 
fore us,  in  rays  unmistakable  and  broadcast.  The 
masses  of  humanity  are  not  to  be  left  in  the  unbroken 
midnight  of  servility  and  heathenism,  where  they  were 
when  Moses  stood  before  Pharaoh  demanding,  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  that  the  victims  of  autocracy  should 
be  set  free,  that  they  might  serve  him !  For  ages  then 
previous,  the  way  had  been  preparing  for  the  sum- 
mons. During  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  since,  the  same 
summons,  not  in  vain,  has  been  sounding.  The  na- 
tions of  the  earth  have  been  rising — they  are  rising- 
still  ;  and  at  every  step  of  their  upward  progress,  they 
have  been  exercising  the  original  and  essential  rights 
of  their  nature,  notwithstanding  their  moral  debase- 
ment, and  in  that  healthful  exercise,  amid  the  Heaven- 
appointed  relations  of  humanity,  they  have  found 
whatever  heights  of  moral  recovery  have  been  reached 
by  them. 

Whatever  contrasts  are  to  be  recognized  between 
the  most  elevated  specimens  of  humanity  and  the 
most  debased,  are  to  be  recognized  as  the  fruits  of  the 
exercise  of  man's  original  rights,  of  which  humanity, 
in  its  darkest  hours,  has  never  been  deprived  or  de- 
spoiled, either  as  the  consequence  or  as  the  punish- 
ment of  transgression.  In  the  absence  of  those  rights 
there  could  have  been  no  exercise  of  them,  no  conse- 
quent amendment,  refreshment,  expansion,  purifica- 
tion, or  progress. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  rights  of  man,  nay,  his 
very  existence,  were  forfeited  by  sin.  The  idea  of 
mercy,  in  the  preservation  of  them,  implies  that  they 
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were.  But  we  say  that  this  forfeiture  accrued  not  only 
in  the  case  of  the  despised  and  calumniated  masses, 
but  in  the  case,  likewise,  of  the  select  and  self-compla- 
cent few — and  none  the  less  so  on  account  of  their 
Pharisaical  exclusiveness  and  pride.  If  any  have  in- 
curred the  forfeiture,  then  all  have  incurred  it ;  for 
all,  alike,  are  "concluded  under  sin,"  and  the  sentence 
of  condemnation,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  "passed 
upon  all,  in  that  all  have  sinned."  The  restored  have 
been  restored  in  the  exercise  of  their  preserved  facul- 
ties and  rights,  in  mercy  preserved  that  they  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  thus  exercising  them;  not 
first  earned,  and  therefore  restored  as  the  purchase  of 
their  meritorious  acts  while  deprived  of  them !  A 
man  might  as  well  talk  of  having  come  into  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  his  being  while  in  a  state  of  non- 
existence, and  so  having  his  existence  restored  to  him 
in  consequence,  as  to  talk  of  doing  the  same  thing 
while  without  any  capacities  or  rights,  and  coming 
into  possession  of  them  in  consequence ! 

We  say,  further,  that  since  the  forfeited  existence 
and  capacities  of  man  were  not  taken  away  from  him 
by  his  Creator,  and  since  he  was  left  amid  the  Heaven- 
established  relations  of  society,  the  responsibilities  and 
rights  pertaining  to  those  relations  were  preserved  to 
him  likewise,  as  must  needs  be  done  if  this  world  of 
transgressors  was  to  be  a  world  of  redemption,  of  hope, 
of  elevation,  of  enlightenment,  of  progression,  as 
Christianity  declares,  and  insists. 

The  Christian  ideas  of  redemption,  of  recovery,  of 
mercy,  of  enlightenment,  of  elevation,  of  progress,  for 
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mankind,  involve  all  this;  and  the  Christian  idea  of 
probation,  under  the  gospel  offer  of  forgiveness,  is  a 
part  of  the  same  grand  scheme.  The  fact  of  such  a 
divine  plan,  inseparable,  as  it  is,  from  the  whole  frame- 
work and  foundation  of  the  Christian  system,  is  a  fact 
that,  if  recognized  and  apprehended,  at  once  disposes 
of  the  question  whether  or  no  the  debasement  of  the 
masses  of  mankind  involves  the  absence  or  annihila- 
tion of  their  rights !  Do  away  the  eternal  purpose 
and  Divine  Covenant  of  human  redemption  ;  annul  the 
promise  of  the  Father  that  the  Messiah  shall  see  of 
the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied ;  blot  out  the 
record  of  his  agony  in  the  garden  and  his  purchase  on 
Calvary  ;  explain  away  the  plain  import  of  his  assur- 
ance that  he  will  be  with  his  people  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail 
against  his  kingdom ;  reject  as  an  interpolation  his 
commission  to  his  disciples  to  evangelize  all  nations, 
or  explode  the  implication  that  it  is  a  work  to  be 
accomplished ;  turn  aside  into  some  local  and  narrow 
application  the  prediction  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  shall  fill  the  whole  earth ;  discredit  the  power  of 
the  gospel,  or  of  divine  grace,  to  change  men's  hearts 
and  reform  their  lives,  and  deride  as  a  delusion  the 
expectation  that  the  most  brutalized  portions  of  man- 
kind are  to  receive  its  rich  benefits,  and  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  Christ's  freemen;  do  all  this,  and  then,  if 
you  have  a  Christianity  left  that  can  survive  all  this 
process,  we  will  not  deny  that  it  is  a  Christianity  thai 
may  be  so  expounded  as  to  deduce  from  its  record  of 
human  depravity  (if  it  retains  such  a  record)  the  con- 
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elusion  that  the  masses  of  men  have  no  rights ;  the 
exponent  taking  care,  as  usual,  to  exempt  himself  and 
particular  friends  from  any  large  share  in  the  common 
debasement  of  the  species. 

In  this  way,  we  freely  admit,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  out  a  Christianity  that  should  know  little 
or  nothing  of  human   rights — that   should,   in  fact, 

O  O  7 

deny  that  the  great  majority  of  mankind  have  any 
rights.  And  it  would  be  passing  strange  if  such  a 
Christianity  could  not  furnish  the  world  with  a  con- 
stant and  full  supply  of  hierarchs  and  kings,  to  super- 
intend both  the  Church  and  the  State,  on  the  plea  that 
the  masses  of  men  are  too  degraded  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  or  be  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  social 
rights.  To  such  a  phase  of  Christianity  it  should  be 
no  special  reproach  if  it  accounts  the  victims  of  chattel 
slavery,  degraded  as  they  are  known  to  be,  too  deeply 
debased  to  be  capable  of  self-direction  and  freedom  ; 
though  taunts  of  inconsistency  and  hypocrisy  might 
well  be  hurled  against  an  opposite  phase  of  Christianity, 
predicting  and  attempting  human  elevation,  yet  found 
in  occupancy  of  a  similar  position. 

And  if  such  were  the  true  exposition  of  the  Chris- 
tian scheme,  then,  too,  might  we  deplore  the  misguided 
efforts  of  philanthropists  and  reformers,  as  well  as  mis- 
sionaries, who  expend  so  much  unavailing  labor  in 
attempting  the  elevation  of  thei  r  S]  lecies,  too  deeply  de- 
graded to  have  rights,  or,  in  the  exercise  of  such  rights, 
to  find  redemption  !  Amid  the  monuments  of  such  a 
despairing  Christianity,  what  marvel  that  an  iron  des- 
potism, claiming  her  seat,  should  seal  up  the  light  of  the 
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Bible  from  the  eyes  of  mere  brutes,  who  have  neither 
the  capacities  nor  the  right  to  make  use  of  it  ?  And  what 
marvel  that  grim  Atheism  and  Misanthropy,  spring- 
ing up  in  the  .soil  thus  prepared,  should  proceed  still 
further  to  write  brutality  upon  visages  once  deemed 
human,  but  now  regarded  incapable  of  elevation  and 
devoid  even  of  human  rights  ?  What  could  be  more 
philosophical  than  to  inscribe  upon  the  graves  of  such 
beings,  "  eternal  sleep"?  Let  no  man — however  self- 
complacent,  however  idolatrous  of  divine  humanity 
— assure  himself  of  retaining  self-respect,  or  of  cher- 
ishing a  steady  hope  of  immortality,  after  having 
settled  it  in  his  own  mind  that  the  masses  of  his  fel- 
low-men are  too  degraded  to  have  rights ! 

On  the  other  hand,  if  prepared  to  welcome  a  Chris- 
tianity that  utters  its  startling  messages  to  a  race  of 
rebels,  its  humiliating  offers  of  amnesty  and  probation 
for  the  self-ruined,  the  guilty,  the  lost,  (including  the 
proudest  and  most  self-satisfied  of  philosophers  and 
moralists  in  its  message,  and  not  excepting  a  single 
individual  of  the  species,) — a  Christianity  that,  on  the 
ground,  mainly,  of  this  soul-abasing  and  solemn  offer, 
announcing  to  all  men  a  deliverer  from  sin,  lays  claim 
to  be  the  herald  of  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  peo- 
ple, of  peace  on  earth  and  good- will  to  man — a  Chris- 
tianity that  comes  to  all  men,  as  being  debased  and 
degraded — a  Christianity  that  proposes  no  healing 
benefits  for  any  who  find  not  themselves  among  the 
disordered — a  Christianity  that  seeks  her  richest  jew- 
els among  the  most  deeply  debased,  that  tills  the  poor 
with  good  things  and  sends  the  rich  empty  away,  that 
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calls  only  the  sinner  and  repels  the  self-righteous — a 
Christianity  one  of  whose  most  successful  propagators 
accounted  himself  "the  chief  of  sinners,"  and  who, 
with  his  fellow-laborers,  was  "  made  the  filth  and  off- 
scouring  of  all  things  " — a  Christianity  among  whose 
first  converts  were  found  "not  many  wise  men  after 
the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble;"  but 
instead  of  these  "the  foolish,"  "the  weak,"  "the 
base"  of  the  world,  "the  despised,"  "the  things  that 
are  not" — the  class  so  low  as  not  to  be  reckoned  as  a 
constituent  part  of  the  nations  to  whom  they  belonged, 
the  very  sediment  and  scum  of  society,  not  a  few  of 
them  heathen  slaves,  or  but  recently  emancipated 
from  bondage — if  this  be  the  Christianity  we  are  pre- 
pared to  recognize  and  to  welcome,  accounting  no 
portion  of  the  race  too  polluted  to  be  purified  by  its 
influence,  then  a  far  different  picture  opens  on  our 
vision,  and  we  arrive  at  exactly  the  opposite  results. 

If  such  be  the  mission  and  the  character  of  the 
Christian  religion,  if  among  such  it  finds  its  trophies, 
then  it  repels  none  of  the  human  family  as  being- 
unclothed  with  human  responsibilities  or  bereft  of 
human  rights  !  It  authorizes  no  member  of  the  same 
degraded  family  to  say  to  his  brother,  "  Stand  aside  ! 
Presume  not  to  occupy  the  platform  of  human  respon- 
sibilities and  human  relations,  for  thou  art  polluted 
by  sin,  disabled  by  transgression,  disqualified  by  not 
being  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  thy  being  !  Stand 
aside,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou."  To  all  who  indulge 
such  a  spirit,  or  make  use  of  such  language,  the 
Christianity  of  Christ  and  of  the  Scriptures  administers 
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sharp  reproofs.  "  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  thy  bro- 
ther ?  "  "  Cast  first  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye." 
"He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  east  the 
first  stone."  "What  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not 
receive?  " 

Man's  forfeited  being,  forfeited  powers,  forfeited 
relations,  for  hated  rights,  are  mercifully  vouchsafed  to 
him  because  a  ransom  has  been  provided  for  him,  the 
offer  of  mercy  is  held  out  to  him.  A  world  of  pro- 
bation, of  hope,  of  human  relations,  of  human  respon- 
sibilities, of  human  duties,  of  human  rights,  is  still  his 
appointed  habitation,  because  Christ  has  died  for  him, 
the  Father  waits  to  be  gracious,  the  Spirit  still  strives 
with  him.  More  than  all  this,  the  process  is  not  to  be, 
utterly,  an  abortive  one.  An  exceeding  great  com- 
pany, whom  no  man  can  number,  are  in  process  of 
redemption.  This  process  is  to  go  on — is  to  gather 
strength — is  to  be  enlarged.  "  The  stone  cut  out  of 
the  mountain  without  hands"  is  to  "fill  the  whole 
earth." 

And  such  a  world  of  probation  and  of  hope  as  has 
been  described  is  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  a 
redeeming  and  restoring  process.  In  no  other  way 
than  b}r  the  exercise  of  his  own  faculties,  the  honoring 
of  his  own  human  relations,  the  bearing  the  weight  of 
his  own  social  responsibilities,  the  use  of  his  own  Heaven- 
conferred  rights,  is  the  sin-degraded  man  to  be  redeemed. 
Christianity  provides  him  with  no  magical  lamp  of 
Aladdin  to  bring  down  to  him  the  pearls  and  gold  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  without  his  own  activity  and 
effort.     It  proposes  no  abnormal  or  inconceivable  pro- 
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cess  by  which  the  man  must  first  become  a  paragon 
of  righteousness  and  moral  purity,  before  his  lost 
human  relations,  responsibilities,  and  rights  can  be 
restored  to  him !  No  flaming  sword  shuts  him  out 
from  human  relations,  or  bars  his  access  to  human 
responsibilities  and  duties,  until  by  some  rites  of 
penance  he  can  work  out  his  entrance  fee  back  again. 
There  the  man  stands,  guilty  and  degraded  as  he  is, 
in  the  midst  of  his  dishonored  relations,  his  neglected 
duties,  his  long-perverted  but  not  annihilated  rights. 
"  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart — thy  activities — thyself!  " 
To  do  this  is  to  become  a  restored  man.  It  cannot  be 
done  by  a  being  without  rights.  Omnipotent  aid  is 
indeed  provided;  but  why  ?  "Create  in  me  a  clean 
hearth  No  new  faculties  or  capabilities  are  requisite — 
no  new  relations,  new  duties,  or  new  rights ;  but 
simply,  the  disposition  to  improve  them. 

Whoever  denies  to  the  degraded  masses  of  men 
the  essential  and  original  rights  of  their  nature,  denies 
to  them  the  capacity  and  the  indispensable  condition 
of  elevation  and  redemption.  In  a  world  where  no 
place  was  left  for  repentance,  no  way  of  recovery  pro- 
vided, the  error  might  be  less  mischievous.  But  it 
becomes  antagonistical  to  a  religion  that  proposes  a 
remedy — that  inspires  hope,  that  includes  probation, 
that  forbids  despair. 

Accordingly,  the  whole  history  of  reformatory  and 
evangelizing  effort,  by  missionaries  abroad,  by  philan- 
thropists at  home,  by  Christian  laborers  every  where, 
reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  one  grand  obstacle  to  the 
progress  and  the  cultivation  of  Christianity,  whether 
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on  heathen  soil,  or  in  nations  nominally  Christian,  is 
the  practical  form  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  degraded 
portions  of  the  human  family  have  no  rights.  The 
practice  of  human  chattelhood  furnishes  not  the  only 
illustration  in  point.  In  Burmah,  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  in  Africa,  it  is  found  that  the  denial  and  con- 
sequent infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  masses  is 
among  the  grave  obstacles  to  human  improvement. 
Whether  one  description  or  another,  of  human  rights, 
are  supposed  to  be  obselete,  to  be  superseded  by 
debasement,  or  annihilated  by  ignorance  or  vice, 
whether  it  be  in  the  relations  of  the  family,  in  the 
activities  of  agriculture  or  of  commerce,  in  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  State,  or  elsewhere,  the  man,  in  each 
case,  is  dwarfed.  The  right  to  sustain  family  respon- 
sibilities— political  responsibilities — the  right  to  the 
soil — the  right  of  free  inquiry,  of  free  speech,  of  free 
worship,  of  free  trade — each  one  of  these  rights  is  the 
key  to  important  human  responsibilities  and  relations, 
where  charade?-  is  to  be  formed,  and  humanity  devel- 
oped. Christianity  claims  and  requires  this  wide  field 
for  her  recuperative  operations.  Where  either  of 
these  rights  is  denied,  the  field  of  her  jurisdiction  is 
circumscribed.  A  limit  is  set  to  the  claims  of  the 
Messiah.  The  conquests  of  Christianity  have  been 
chiefly  among  those  who,  however  oppressed  and 
despoiled,  have,  in  some  way,  become  conscious  of 
their  rights,  and  Christianity  has  won  them  in  propor- 
tion as  those  rights  have  been  exercised  and  resumed 
by  them,  though  in  the  face  of  autocratic  power ! 
Go,  visit,  with  Christian  messages,  to-day,  the  most 
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degraded  portions  of  the  earth.  What  is  the  very 
first  effect  that  needs  to  be  produced?  Is  it  not  to 
rouse  the  servile  victims  of  despotic  authority  (whe- 
ther political,  ecclesiastical,  or  domestic)  to  a  just  and 
manly  sense  of  their  own  personal  responsibilities  and 
rights — their  right  to  think,  to  examine,  to  decide, 
ay !  and  to  act  for  themselves — their  right,  in  all 
healthful  human  relations,  to  discharge  the  duties  their 
Creator  requires  of. them?  Can  the  first  step  towards 
sound  and  trustworthy  Christian  instruction  be  taken 
till  this  effect  is  produced  ?  We  know  it  cannot. 
And  how  is  all  this,  if  man,  in  his  uttermost  degrada- 
tion, has  no  rights  ? 

From  all  this  we  infer  the  unsoundness  of  the 
philosophy,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  that 
denies  to  the  masses  of  mankind  the  essential  and 
original  rights  of  humanity,  because  they  are  corrupt 
and  degraded.  Especially  do  we  infer  the  incongruity 
of  such  a  philosophy  with  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
And  we  claim  for  that  religion  that,  in  distinction 
from  all  other  philosophies  and  religions,  it  embodies 
the  divine  scheme  of  recovery  for  a  lost  world,  and 
thus  lays  the  only  solid  and  immovable  foundation 
for  the  rights  of  the  debased  masses  of  mankind. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  in  other  lan- 
guage, is  this.  A  religion,  or  system  of  moral  philos- 
ophy, not  distinctly  and  appropriately  characterized 
as  a  method  of  recovery  from  moral  pollution,  may 
quite  consistently  discard  all  ideas  of  human  progress, 
human  elevation,  human  enlightenment,  human  en- 
franchisement.    It  may,  therefore,  deny  to  the  masses 
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of  men,  degraded  as  they  are  known  to  be,  the  essen- 
tial and  original  rights  of  social  humanity,  on  the 
ground  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  debasement. 
And  a  religion,  moreover,  that  promises  human  re- 
demption, may  perhaps  do  the  same  thing,  provided 
its  promised  salvation  has  little  to  do  with  the  recovery 
of  man  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  growing  out  of 
the  natural  relations  of  life,  but  expends  itself  wholly 
in  abstractions  and  sensations  lying  off  in  some  other 
direction.  But  a  religion,  the  very  definition  and 
genius  of  which  is  recovery  for  the  lost,  enlighten- 
ment for  the  benighted,  enfranchisement  for  the  op- 
pressed, elevation  for  the  degraded,  deliverance  from 
transgression — a  religion  that  teaches  the  abandon- 
ment of  sin  by  actual  matter-of-fact  righteousness*  in 
all  the  relations  of  human  life — a  religion  the  com- 
mission of  whose  divine  Founder  was  the  charter  of 
all  this — a  religion  whose  provisions  and  appliances 
for  the  work  of  human  recovery  were  purchased  at  no 
less  a  cost  than  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
whose  guaranty  for  its  successful  prosecution  is  the 
oath  and  promise  of  the  Father  —  such  a  religion 
must,  of  necessity,  oppose  itself  to  the  idea  that  the 
present  degradation  of  the  species  annihilates  their 
relations,  their  responsibilities,  and  their  correspond- 
ing rights.  No  objection  that  the  masses  are  incapa- 
ble of  self-control — no  allegation  that  harmony  with 
the  law  of  their  being  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
their  activities — no  fears  of  public  insecurity  arising 


*  "  Break  off  your  sins  by  righteousness." 
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from  a  recognition  of  their  rights,  can  turn  aside  or 
nullify  the  demands  of  such  a  religion  in  favor  of  a 
confiding  recognition  of  human  rights.  Whatever  of 
truth  is  wrapped  up  in  the  considerations  thus  urged 
as  objections,  was  neither  forgotten  nor  overlooked  by 
the  Founder  of  the  Christian  plan  of  recovery,  who 
surveyed  the  whole  ground,  sounded  the  depths  of 
human  debasement,  gauged  the  dimensions  of  human 
imbecility,  weighed  the  strength  of  human  rebellion, 
compared  them  all  with  his  own  peerless  resources, 
and  serenely  girded  himself  for  the  enterprise,  having 
counted  the  cost.  He  knew  the  necessity  of  their 
self-control,  but  he  knew,  too,  that  there  could  be  no 
such  thing  as  self-control  in  a  being  without  rights. 
He  knew  that  harmony  with  the  law  of  their  exist- 
ence wras  the  condition  as  well  as  the  substance  and 
comprehension  of  all  the  salvation  he  had  projected 
for  them ;  but  he  knew,  likewise,  that  such  harmony 
was  the  attribute  of  a  being  possessing  and  exercising 
rights.  He  knew  that  the  safety  of  human  society 
was  suspended  on  the  proper  exercise  instead  of  the 
abuse  of  those  rights,  but  he  knew  they  could  not  be 
exercised  unless  possessed,  and,  still  further,  that 
human  society  can  have  no  security  until  it  learns  to 
recognize  and  honor  inalienable  human  rights.  He 
knew — of  course  he  did — that  millions  would  con- 
tinue without  self-control,  without  coming  into  har- 
mony with  the  laws  of  their  being,  without  using 
instead  of  abusing  their  rights,  without  ceasing  to 
violate  the  rights  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munities   in    which  they  lived;    but  he  knew,  too, 
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that  this  was  already  the  condition,  both  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  society,  and  that  there  was  no  remedy 
in  the  case  save  the  one  he  had  provided  ;  that  each 
instance  of  recovery  was  so  much  gained  from  the 
general  wreck  of  humanity,  were  the  cases  never  so 
few :  he  knew,  likewise,  the  grand  aggregate  of  de- 
liverance to  be  ultimately  reached,  and  that  the  only 
alternative  was  a  world  without  hope  ;  for  what  hope 
could  there  be,  for  a  race  so  abandoned  as  to  be 
bereft  even  of  responsibilities  and  rights  ? 

In  one  word,  Christianity  accords  to  the  masses  of 
men,  corru]3t  and  sensual  as  they  are,  the  possession 
of  human  rio-hts,  because  she  accords  to  them  a  world 
of  hope  and  probation,  and  she  does  both  because  she 
has  provided  a  method,  and  reveals  a  process  of  human 
recovery  and  redemption. 


3 


CHAPTEE   XIII. 

THE    IMPARTIALITY   OF    CHRISTIANITY — ITS    BEARING 
ON    ARTIFICIAL    DISTINCTIONS,     AND 


Christianity  abjures  all  artificial  distinctions 
among  men,  condemns  "respect  of  persons,"  and  writes 
"hypocrisy"  upon  the  religious  professions  of  those 
who  do  not  regard  "  without  partiality"  the  claims  of 
their  fellows.  In  all  this,  Christianity  arrays  herself 
against  every  form  and  mode  of  aristocracy  or  autoc- 
racy that  exists  on  the  earth. 

The  maxims,  the  usages,  the  arrangements,  the 
influence,  and  the  power  of  Aristocracy  and  Autoc- 
racy, as  commonly  witnessed,  are  all  exerted  and 
concentrated  in  the  use  and  support  of  artificial  dis- 
tinctions between  man  and  man.  Without  these,  their 
claims  to  supremacy  would  lack  definition.  With- 
out these,  their  functions  and  activities  would  find 
little  exercise  or  scope.  Without  these,  they  would 
neither  be  reverenced  nor  admired,  nor  their  favor 
sought,  nor  their  pretensions  upheld,  nor  their  man- 
dates obeyed.  Artificiality,  in  some  form,  enters  into 
the  very  conception  and  idea  of  them.     One  element 
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may  seem  to  form  an  exception,  and  that  is,  brute 
force.  This,  however,  seldom  or  never,  except  in 
military  despotisms,  resides  in  the  ruling  power,  but 
is  only  wielded  by  it,  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  arti- 
ficiality, in  some  form,  has  bewitched  and  paralyzed 
the  arm  of  physical  strength  residing  in  the  masses, 
but  controlled  by  their  veneration  of  the  artificial. 

Intelligence,  Wisdom,  Goodness — these,  we  know, 
are  not  unfrequently  claimed  as  laying  the  foundation 
of  aristocratic  and  autocratic  arrangements.  This 
claim  we  have  repeatedly  noticed,  and  shall  examine 
again  in  the  proper  place.  We  are  now  dealing  with 
prevailing  facts.  Few  persons  of  intelligence  and 
candor  will  pretend  to  believe  that  these  often  enter 
into  the  composition  of  aristocratic  or  autocratic  ar- 
rangements any  further  than  as  Intelligence  may  be 
perverted  to  subserve  selfish  ends,  or  as  Cunning  may 
be  palmed  off  upon  the  credulous  for  Wisdom.  Men 
may  speculate  upon  the  aristocracies  and  autocracies 
of  Intelligence,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness.  The  rivals 
of  Democracy  with  which  we  have  to  do  in  this  mat- 
ter-of-fact world  of  ours,  are  to  be  found  in  another 
direction.  Nothing  natural,  in  the  original  and  hon- 
orable meaning  of  the  term,  enters,  at  all,  into  the 
composition  of  them.  They  are  artificial,  factitious. 
This  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  flourish,  the 
foundation  on  which  they  repose. 

Now  this  atmosphere  Christianity  abhors,  this  foun- 
dation she  contemns,  and  the  claims  and  pretensions 
growing  out  of  them  she  nobly  overlooks  and  disre- 
gards.    Child  of  the  sides  as  she  is,  the  sister  of  holy 
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Nature,  the  companion  of  the  elementsS,  robed  with 
the  morning  light,  and  seated  upon  the  everlasting 
hills,  the  artificial  of  human  society  disappears  in  her 
presence,  and  is  awed  into  silence  where  her  voice  is 
heard.  The  distinctions  so  significant  and  soul-crush- 
ing among  the  victims  of  artificial  life,  become  mean- 
ingless where  her  maxims  are  reverenced.  The  bar- 
riers that  wealth,  and  fashion,  and  birth,  and  nobility, 
and  worldly  pre-eminence  have  set  up,  all  melt  into 
annihilation  at  her  touch,  and  all  the  autocracies  and 
aristocracies  founded  upon  them  are  blasted  by  the 
breath  of  her  nostrils. 

Does  it  need  a  theological  disquisition,  or  an  array 
of  Scripture  quotations,  to  establish  or  to  impress 
truths  like  these  ?  Can  Christianity  do  less  than  this, 
and  be  the  voice  of  the  Almighty,  who  contemns  the 
proud  ?  Could  she  approvingly  recognize  and  coun- 
tenance such  hollow  pretensions,  without  loving  and 
making  a  lie  ?  Could  she  give  utterance  to  the  most 
enduring  truths  of  man's  immortal  nature  and  destiny, 
with  the  same  lips  that  had  given  sanction  to  the 
most  frail  and  fictitious  illusions  of  earthly  vanity  and 
pride  ? 

How  can  Christianity  do  otherwise  than  abjure  and 
abhor  distinctions  in  society  founded  on  wealth,  when 
she  warns  her  disciples  against  "  the  deceitful ness  of 
riches,"  and  charges  them,  "  Labor  not  to  be  rich," 
exclaiming,  "How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  !"  "  It  is  easier  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven!" 
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How  can  Christianity  do  otherwise  than  repudiate 
distinctions  founded  on  ostentatious  display,  on  sump- 
tuous fare,  on  extravagant  expenditure,  on  "  gold 
and  pearls  and  costly  array,"  on  luxuriousness  of  in- 
dulgence, on  effeminacy  of  manners,  on  idleness  of 
habits,  on  exclusiveness  of  social  intercourse,  while  she 
condemns  the  very  things  upon  which  such  distinc- 
tions are  founded,  with  all  the  habits  of  life  and  tem- 
pers of  mind  that  foster  and  covet  them  ?  and  while 
the  meekness,  the  temperance,  the  self-control,  the 
prudence,  the  wisdom,  the  industry,  the  frugality,  the 
benignity,  the  benevolence,  the  magnanimity,  the  self- 
denial,  the  patient  usefulness,  the  brotherly  equality, 
the  "modesty  of  apparel,"  the  quiet  contentment  she 
everywhere  enjoins,  are,  at  all  points,  the  perfect  an- 
tagonisms of  such  distinctions,  and  of  the  circumstances 
that  give  rise  to  them  ? 

How  can  Christianity  do  otherwise  than  abhor  dis- 
tinctions founded  on  birth,  race,  caste,  and  complexion, 
directly  opposed  as  they  are  to  the  holy  equality  and 
equal  brotherhood  of  the  race,  formed  of  one  blood, 
and  children  of  One  Common  Father — ideas  upon 
which  Christianity  so  strenuously  insists  and  makes 
fundamental  pillars  of  her  system  ? 

Can  Christianity  fail  to  condemn  all  those  artificial 
distinctions  that  are  founded  on  monopolies  of  posses- 
sions, monopolies  of  prerogatives,  monopolies  of  avo- 
cations, designed  by  the  Creator  for  the  equal  use, 
occupancy,  and  exercise  of  all  men,  according  to  their 
opportunities  and  powers  ?  Monopolies  of  land, 
exclusive    privileges,    the    various    expedients    and 
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results  of  artificial  legislation,  these,  with  the  distinc- 
tions founded  on  them,  and  aristocracies  growing  out 
of  them,  what  are  they  but  inequalities,  iniquities,  to 
be  repented  of  and  abolished,  if  the  golden  rule  of 
Christianity  (equal  love  and  brotherhood)  is  to  control 
the  activities  and  arrangements  of  men  ? 

Who  can  describe  or  imagine  any  artificial  distinc- 
tion among  men  that  does  not  grate  harshly  upon  the 
spirit  and  the  precepts  of  Christianity  ?  Wherein  do 
they  differ,  or  how  are  they  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  "  respect  of  persons  "  which  Christianity  so  emphat- 
ically condemns  ?  "  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons." 
He  regards  all  men,  truthfully,  as  they  are,  and 
regards,  equally,  their  equal  rights. 


"  If  ye  have  respect  to  persons,  ye  commit  sin,  and  are  con- 
vinced of  the  law  as  transgressors."  "  Let  the  brother  of  low 
degree  rejoice  in  that  he  is  exalted ;  but  the  rich,  in  that  he  is 
made  low,  because  as  the  flower  of  the  grass  he  shall  pass  away." 
"My  brethren,"  says  the  same  inspired  writer,  '"have  not  the 
faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect 
of  persons  :"  (i.  e.,  make  no  pretensions  to  that  faith,  do  not 
attempt  to  possess  it,  while  ye  have  respect  of  persons!)  "For 
if  there  come  unto  your  assembly  a  man  with  a  gold  ring,  in 
goodly  apparel,  and  there  come  in  also  a  poor  man  in  vile  raiment ; 
and  ye  have  respect  to  him  that  weareth  the  gay  clothing,  and 
say  unto  him,  Sit  thou  here,  in  a  good  place  ;  and  say  to  the  poor, 
Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  here  under  my  footstool ;  are  ye  not 
then  partial  in  yourselves,  and  are  become  judges  of  evil  thoughts  ?" 
(i.  e.,  judges  having  evil  thoughts.)  (James,  chap,  ii.)  "  Having 
men's  persons  in  admiration,  because  of  advantage."     (Jude  16.) 

"  To  have  respect  of  persons  is  not  good ;  for,  for  a  piece  of 
bread  that  man  will  transgress."     (Prov.  xxviii.  21.) 
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"  When  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame, 
the  blind."     (Luke  xiv.  13.) 

The  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  contains  a  similar 
lesson. 

Such,  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  democracy  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  exhibited  in  opposition  to  respect  of 
persons,  or  a  regard  for  artificial  distinctions  among 
men.  The  passage  quoted  from  James  carries  the 
application  directly  into  the  Church.  The  text  from 
Solomon  was  probably  penned  with  special  reference 
to  judges  and  statesmen,  upon  whom  respect  of  per- 
sons operates  as  an  indirect  yet  powerful  bribe.  Our 
Saviour's  precept  brings  the  principle  home  to  the 
domestic  circle,  and  makes  it  the  law  of  social  inter- 
course, in  the  familiar  walks,  settled  arrangements, 
and  innocent  relaxations  of  common  life.  His  par- 
able carries  it  forward  into  eternity,  exhibits  it  con- 
trolling the  father  of  the  faithful,  with.  Lazarus  in  his 
bosom,  and  giving  shape  to  the  etiquette  of  Paradise. 
Everywhere  then,  in  the  Church,  in  the  State,  in  the 
family,  in  the  social  circle,  and  in  the  future  state  of 
existence,  Christianity  abjures  and  reprobates  the  very 
sentiment  in  which  nearly  all  our  matter-of-fact  autoc- 
racies and  aristocracies  have  their  rise,  and  mines  a 
deep  sluice-way  under  the  fountain  by  which  they 
are  fed. 

For  respect  of  persons,  be  it  understood,  is  identical 
with  a  recognition  of  artificial  and  unfounded  distinc- 
tions among  men,  whatever  shape  they  may  assume, 
or  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  come.  The 
admonition  of  James  as  truly  reproves  the  aristocratic 
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proscription  of  a  colored  skin,  of  a  vulgar  pedigree 
or  a  rustic  gait,  as  it  does  that  of  a  coarse  or  tattered 
garb.  And  the  rejection  of  a  Heaven-sent  messenger 
of  divine  truth,  whose  credentials  are  in  his  words  of 
wisdom  and  his  life  of  holy  faith,  known  and  read  of 
all  men,  because  he  lacks  the  scroll  of  self-created 
umpires  over  God's  heritage,  must,  most  assuredly, 
involve  as  grave  an  incongruity  as  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding. 

The  same  insane  respect  of  persons  it  is  (however 
stoutly  the  charge  may  be  denied,  or  indignantly 
repelled,  or  complacently  disbelieved,  or  self-right- 
eously  denounced)  that  fills  the  heads  of  so  many 
hierarchs  in  the  Church,  of  larger  and  smaller  size, 
from  the  rural  parish  to  the  princely  See,  with  the 
dream  that  they,  and  their  select  and  mutually  self- 
installed  associates,  alone  of  all  the  "sacramental 
host,"  are  Heaven-appointed  to  act  as  vicars  of  Christ 
over  his  flock.  The  same  respect  of  persons  it  is 
that  bids  their  servile  brethren  resign  their  rights,  and 
not  so  much  because  the  usurpation  is  unperceived  or 
unfelt,  as  because  the  forfeiture  of  cherished  caste  in 
society  avenges  the  repudiation,  in  any  direction, 
(especially  in  tin's,)  of  the  characteristic  arrangements 
and  distinctions  of  artificial  life. 

The  same  respect  of  persons  it  is  that  spurns  the 
landless  citizen  and  the  blameless  stranger  from  the 
ballot-box,  with  voice  of  arrogance  and  eye  of  pride. 
Respect  of  persons,  in  some  of  its  varied  forms,  de- 
termines and  shapes  the  characteristic  arrangements, 
activities,  and  modes  of  every  monarchical  and  aris- 
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tocratic  civil  government  under  heaven.  If  elements 
of  manliness  and  power  succeed  in  founding  dynas- 
ties or  obtaining  titles  of  nobility,  in  the  first  place, 
the  thing  obtained,  the  means  of  its  preservation,  the 
process  of  its  use,  the  forms  and  methods  of  its  hered- 
itary or  capricious  transmission,  the  tenure  of  its 
future  possession,  all  lie  in  the  region  of  the  factitious, 
the  artificial,  displacing  the  natural  and  the  real,  and 
all  depending  upon  and  resulting  in  respect  of  per- 
sons, as  deadly  and  odious  as  can  be  easily  conceived. 
The  partisans  and  apologists  of  monarchical  and 
aristocratic  governments,  in  opposition  to  the  elective, 
may  well  be  challenged  to  disprove  the  truthfulness 
of  the  picture,  by  a  reference  either  to  the  geographi- 
cal map  or  historical  chart  of  the  world  we  live  in. 
And  if  it  be  claimed  that  the  principle  of  such  arrange- 
ments is  better  than  their  practical  administration, 
the  task  will  then  remain  of  showing  wherein  the 
practice  is  inconsistent  with  the  principle — or  how, 
in  the  legitimate  workings  of  the  principle,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  democratic  element,  any  other  result 
than  respect  of  persons  and  artificial  distinctions  in 
human  society  could  be  reached  and  maintained. 
For  these,  most  clearly,  compose  the  very  core  and 
vital  element  of  the  autocratic  idea,  by  which  the 
democratic  idea,  the  order  of  nature,  the  essential 
equality  of  man  with  man,  is  displaced.  So  long  as 
this  essential  equality  remains  a  fact  of  nature,  that  is, 
so  long  as  the  oneness  of  the  human  family  continues, 
so  long  as  the  "golden  rule"  of  Christianity  is  the 
rule  of  equity,  so  long  must  all  violations  of  the  prin- 
8* 
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ciple  of  Democracy  be  recorded  in  the  category  of  that 
artificiality,  and  "respect  of  persons,"  so  emphatically 
condemned  in  the  Scriptures. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  workings  of  demo- 
cratic arrangements  are  always  free  from  the  same 
blemish.  We  answer,  No;  and  for  this  reason: 
Democratic  arrangements,  hitherto,  are  democratic 
only  in  part,  or  comparatively  speaking.  There  is 
not  an  unmixed,  or  unalloyed,  or  symmetrical  democ- 
racy on  the  earth  ;  as  there  is  not  an  absolutely  perfect 
church  or  society  of  Christians.  Artificiality  or  respect 
of  persons  is  an  inconsistency,  an  anomaly,  an  incon- 
gruity in  a  democracy,  but  nowhere  else  under  the 
sun,  unless  it  be  in  an  aristocracy  or  monarchy  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  Christian  Church.  In  every  other  soci- 
ety respect  of  persons  is  at  home ;  its  manifestation  is 
in  keeping  with  the  principle  of  the  society,  and  is 
therefore  no  anomaly  at  all.  This  distinction  is  to  be 
constantly  kept  in  mind.  And  a  moment's  attention 
will  suffice  to  convince  any  candid  observer  that  all 
the  artificiality  and  respect  of  persons  seen  in  a  democ- 
racy is  a  violation  of  its  principle,  instead  of  being  the 
legitimate  result  of  it. 

The  spirit  of  autocracy  and  aristocracy  too  often 
survives  their  forms,  and  this  furnishes  another  and 
the  chief  reason  why  the  most  democratic  communities, 
so  far  as  forms  are  concerned,  exhibit  inconsistencies 
in  practice.  And  it  is  no  mean  argument  to  prove 
the  democracy  of  Christianity,  that  the  same  artificial- 
ity and  respect  of  persons  that  the  Scriptures  declare 
to  be  subversive  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  destructive 
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to  Christian  churches,  is  likewise  known  to  be  the 
deadly  bane  of  democracies ;  while  to  all  rival  societies 
and  organizations,  they  are  the  very  definition,  the 
constructive  principle,  the  life-blood,  without  which 
they  could  neither  live,  nor  move,  nor  have  a  being. 

With  those  who  love  to  deride  general  suffrage, 
and  the  democratic  ballot,  a  favorite  topic  always  is, 
the  unworthy  uses  that  are  often  made  of  them. 
"  See  there  I"  "  See  here !"  vociferate  the  keen-sighted 
opponents  of  elective  governments,  (and  they  seem 
to  gloat  in  triumph  over  the  exhibition.)  "Behold 
the  asses,  the  snakes,  the  logs,  upon  whom  the  sover- 
eign people  bestow  their  votes !" 

And  is  it  so  ?  Perchance  our  democratic  Senators 
and  Chie,f  Magistrates  will  bear  a  comparison,  at  least, 
with  the  lordly  peers  and  legitimate  sovereigns  of 
aristocracy  and  monarchy. 

The  argument,  it  may  be  retorted,  requires  that 
there  should  be  a  marked  and  uniform  difference  in 
favor  of  democracy. 

We  answer,  the  benefits  of  democratic  institutions 
do  not  always  lie,  exclusively,  in  the  elevation  to  office 
of  better  men  than  bear  rule  under  other  arrange- 
ments. There  are  other  substantial  advantages  to  be 
noticed.  ,  Unworthy  incumbents,  when  detected,  are 
more  readily  and  regularly  and  peacefully  displaced. 
This  fact  alone  interposes  a  check  to  mal-administra 
tion,  and  is  a  spur  to  virtuous  action.  The  kind, 
degree,  and  mode  of  government,  in  a  democracy,  are 
more  accurately  defined  and  better  understood  than 
elsewhere,  and  nothing  but  the  democratic  element,  in 
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any  government,  secures  anything  of  this  nature. 
The  limitations  of  official  power  included  in  this  latter 
item,  are  of  primary  importance  to  security  and  free- 
dom. The  educating  influences  of  a  democracy  are, 
perhaps,  of  still  greater  value.  The  principle  of 
democracy  embraces  and  involves  the  elements  of  true 
religion  and  virtue,  and  the  division  and  balance  of 
power  are  a  safeguard  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
The  worst  incumbents  of  office,  in  a  democracy,  are 
less  dangerous  than  in  any  other  government — the  best 
are  under  influences  better  adapted  to  preserve  their 
virtue.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  ballot-box  makes 
men  no  better,  admitting  further,  for  the  argument's 
sake,  that  it  makes  no  better  selection  of  officers,  the 
argument  in  favor  of  democratic  arrangements  does 
not  fail,  nor  is  the  correspondency  or  identity  of  the 
democratic  with  the  Christian  principle  disproved. 

But  there  is  a  more  direct  answer  to  the  taunt 
against  the  abuse  of  the  ballot-box.  In  what  terms  is 
that  abuse  to  be  described  ?  In  what  error  or  vice 
does  it  essentially  consist  ?  Could  it  be  more  correctly 
defined,  than  by  saying  that  "respect  of  ■persons"  is  the 
core  and  pith  of  the  dereliction  ? — that  a  foolish  and 
wicked  regard  to  artificial  distinctions  among  men, 
inducing  a  corresponding  disregard  and  contempt  for 
what  is  truly  manly,  excellent,  trustworthy,  and  ex- 
alted in  human  character,  qualification  and  accomplish- 
ment, seduces  the  voters  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the 
best  men,  to  run  after  the  mere  creatures  of  accident, 
of  fortune,  of  extrinsic  merit,  the  men  of  wealth,  the 
men  of  family,  the  men  of  courtly  manners,  of  aristo- 
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cratic  tastes,  of  anti-democratic  habits,  the  victims  of 
artificiality,  the  slaves  and  tools  of  autocratic  ambi- 
tion? In  other  words,  that  the  spirit  of  autocracy, 
including  the  servility  and  the  folly,  the  vices  and  the 
corruptions  it  engenders,  surviving  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment it  prefers,  and  placed  under  democratic  ar- 
rangements, acts  out,  in  this  manner,  its  own  nature, 
and  thus  exerts  itself  to  regain  its  ancient  ascendency  ? 
Who  does  not  know  that  by  this  very  process,  democ- 
racies are  undermined,  and  rival  institutions  foisted 
into  their  place,  with  shouts  of  aristocratic  gratulation 
and  rejoicing  that  the  experiment  of  democracy  has, 
once  more,  proved  a  failure  ?  What  citizen  of  a  re- 
public, who  watches  with  affectionate  interest  the 
growth  or  the  decay  of  the  spirit  of  democracy,  is  a 
stranger  to  the  arts  and  the  efforts  employed  by  the 
enemies  of  popular  institutions,  sometimes  covertly, 
sometimes  openly,  but  always  with  untiring  assiduity, 
to  prevent  the  selection  of  rulers  on  the  simple  basis  of 
personal  worth,  and  regardless  of  extrinsic  merits  and 
artificial  claims?  Who  does  not  know  that  every- 
thing anti-democratic,  in  a  commonwealth,  is  brought 
into  requisition  and  close  combination,  to  this  end  ? 
Who  is  a  stranger  to  the  potency  of  these  influences 
in  popular  elections,  or  to  the  fact  that  they  frequently 
turn  the  scale,  and  in  doing  so,  too  often  succeed  in 
elevating  the  imbecile,  the  unprincipled,  the  corrupt, 
fit  tools  for  the  use  of  aspirants  who  feel  conscious  that 
in  the  region  of  the  artificial,  the  aristocratic,  the  ex- 
trinsic, their  chances  of  success  are  vastly  better  than 
elsewhere  ?     Who  cannot  recall  instances,  in  political 
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history,  in  which,  after  the  temporary  ascendency  of 
snch  influences  had  disgraced  the  democratic  ballot- 
box,  the  people,  on  a  discovery  of  the  cheatery,  have 
rectified  their  mistake  ?  When  this  is  not  done,  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  of  the  people  is,  that  they  are 
too  servile,  too  much  under  the  influence  of  aristocratic 
tastes,  habits,  and  maxims,  to  respect  the  principles 
of  democracy,  and  assert  their  own  rights  as  freemen. 
And  in  doing  this  they  violate  that  principle  of  the 
Christian  religion  that  forbids  them  to  have  respect  of 
persons.  A  compliance  with  that  precept  would  se- 
cure them  against  all  the  blandishments  and  wiles  of 
the  aristocratic,  would  preserve  them  from  the  spirit 
and  from  the  practices  of  the  servile.  And  being  thus 
withdrawn  from  the  artificial,  the  extrinsic,  the  out- 
ward, the  showy,  the  worthless,  their  attention  would 
naturally  be  attracted  to  that  which  is  truly  manly  and 
deserving  of  their  confidence,  in  the  best  specimens  of 
their  fellow-men  around  them.  By  bestowing  their 
suffrages  only  on  such,  they  would  honor  themselves, 
their  humanity,  their  free  institutions,  and  their  Father 
in  heaven. 

Who  can  conceive  of  anything  better  adapted  to 
secure  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions, than  the  prevalence  of  the  sentiments  and 
the  practices  we  have  just  commended?  Who  will 
pretend  to  doubt  that  the  universal  ascendency  of  such 
sentiments  throughout  the  civilized  world,  involving 
the  just  repudiation  of  all  claims  growing  out  of  the 
artificial  and  extrinsic,  the  complete  annihilation  of 
respect  of  persons  in  all  conceivable  forms,  would  in- 
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volve  a  great  democratic  revolution  in  which  all  auto- 
cratic and  oligarchical  institutions,  political  and  eccle- 
siastical, would  crumble  and  fall  ?  Or  who  can  fail  to 
perceive  that  in  order  to  produce  such  a  revolution, 
nothing  more  is  requisite  than  that  the  spirit  and  the 
practice  of  the  Christian  religion  should  be  every- 
where and  thoroughly  embraced  and  enthroned  ? 

In  all  her  multifarious  and  authoritative  dealings 
with  mankind,  (and  at  what  point  of  human  respon- 
sibility or  destiny  does  she  not  touch  them  ?)  Christi- 
anity resolutely  and  steadily  treats  all  men  alike, 
showing  no  partiality  or  favor,  regarding  man,  every- 
where, as  man,  unmindful  of  the  incidents  and  ap- 
pendages that  may  attach  to  him.  The  meanest,  in 
her  balances,  is  a  man — the  noblest  is  nothing  more. 
Having  condemned  all,  as  "  guilty  before  God,"  she 
offers  mercy  to  all,  commands  all  to  repent,  invites 
all  to  be  saved.  She  has  one  description  of  human 
delinquency,  human  depravity,  human  wretchedness, 
human  blindness,  human  impotency,  human  exigency, 
for  every  individual  of  the  species.  In  the  first  Adam, 
they  all  die — in  the  second,  all  shall  be  made  alive. 
The  same  elements  of  nature  were  made  for  all — of  the 
same  elements  all  are  composed — to  the  same  elements 
all  must  return.  The  same  mediatorial  sacrifice  and 
High  Priest  is  provided  for  all.  The  same  Holy  Spirit 
strives  with  all — the  same  heavenly  felicity  is  proffered 
to  all — the  same  startling  warnings  of  perdition  are 
uttered  to  all — the  same  process  and  conditions  of  sal- 
vation are  propounded  to  all.  The  noblest,  the  wisest, 
the  most  learned,  must  sit  down  with  the  most  igno- 
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rant,  the  most  rude,  the  most  debased,  at  the  feet 
of  the  same  Great  Teacher,  the  Carpenter  of  Naza- 
reth!  The  most  exemplary,  the  most  useful,  the 
most  amiable,  to  human  view,  (even  those  whom 
Jesus  looks  upon  and  loves,*)  must  needs  be  born 
again,  in  order  to  enter  her  kingdom ;  and  the  most 
abandoned,  the  most  injurious,  in  order  to  enter  in 
with  them,  need  nothing  more.  Here,  many  that  are 
last  shall  be  first,  and  first  last.  Publicans  and  har- 
lots go  into  the  kingdom,  while  titled  and  dignified 
ecclesiastics  lag  behind.  From  the  east,  from  the  west, 
from  the  north,  and  from  the  south,  the  illiterate,  the 
once  heathenized,  the  imbruted,  come  and  sit  down 
with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  while  the  chil- 
dren of  the  kingdom  (by  descent  and  position  in  so- 
ciety) are  thrust  out.  The  native  branch  that  bears 
not  fruit  is  cut  off,  and  the  branch  of  the  wild  olive 
is  graffed  in.  The  same  inexorable  impartiality  is  to 
be  witnessed  at  the  winding  up  of  the  drama,  when 
many  will  cry,  "  Lord,  Lord,  open  unto  us,  for  we  have 
eaten  and  drunken  in  thy  presence,  and  thou  hast 
taught  in  our  streets;"  to  whom  the  Judge  will  an- 
swer, "I  know  you  not,  whence  ye  are.  Depart  from 
me,  ye  that  work  iniquity." 

No  marvel  that  such  a  religion,  wherever  it  goes, 
retaining  its  original  integrity  and  vigor,  breaks  down 
all  national  barriers,  dethrones  caste,  and  pours  con- 
tempt upon  all  distinctions  of  race  and  condition,  till 
"there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  un- 

*  Mark  x.  21. 
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circumcision,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free;"  nay, 
nor  even  "male  or  female,  but  all  are  one  in  Christ." 
(Col.  iii.  11,  and  Gal.  iii.  28.) 

In  this  serene,  majestic,  and  godlike  impartiality  of 
the  Christian  religion,  its  divine  credentials  are  clearly 
and  impressively  revealed;  and,  in  the  same  feature, 
its  democratic  tendencies,  instincts,  and  bearings  are 
not  less  lucidly  and  forcibly  made  manifest. 

Two  grand  facts  only  does  Christianity  deign  to 
know,  of  any  man,  of  all  mankind :  the  essential  at- 
tributes of  human  nature,  alike  in  all ;  and  the  essen- 
tial moral  qualities  of  human  character,  distributing 
the  entire  race  into  two  great  classes,  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  and  laying  the  basis  of  the  only 
essential  distinction  she  recognizes  among  men. 

For  this  distinction  Christianity  assigns  a  large  space 
in  her  Scriptures,  and  in  the  definition  and  description 
of  it,  employs  her  boldest  figures.  They  are  charac- 
terized as  children  of  the  light  and  children  of  dark- 
ness, children  of  God  and  children  of  the  Evil  One ; 
heirs  of  God,  and  vessels  of  wrath,  fitted  to  destruc- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  in  the  presence  and  under 
the  authoritj-  of  such  a  religion,  no  important  distinc- 
tion, save  that  of  character,  can,  for  one  moment,  be 
tolerated,  or  recognized.  Those  who  are  heirs  of  God 
and  joint  heirs  with  Jesus  Christ  to  a  heavenly  inherit- 
ance, an  unfading  kingdom,  are  not  to  be  held  the 
vassals  of  autocratic  domination,  the  slaves  of  Anti- 
christ, the  liege  subjects  of  the  Man  of  Sin.  Nor  is 
there  room,  among  the  equal  brotherhood  of  such  a 
glorious  fraternity,  for  lordly  dominion  over  one  an- 
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other.  This  idea  puts  a  veto  upon  all  aristocracies 
and  monarchies,  as  well  as  hierarchies,  among  Chris- 
tians. And  the  general  triumph  and  ascendency  of 
Christianity,  carries  along  with  it  the  decay  and  ex- 
tinction of  all  such  anti-democratic  institutions  and 
usages,  of  course. 

Nor  can  it  truthfully  be  said,  that  distinctions  of 
human  character,  broad  and  significant  as  Christianity 
accounts  them  to  be,  afford  any  proper  foundation, 
according  to  the  Christian  religion,  upon  which  to 
build  up  aristocratic  or  autocratic  institutions  among 
men ;  and  this  for  reasons  adverted  to,  already,  in  the 
preceding  discussion.  As  a  revelation  of  mercy,  a 
method  of  recovery,  involving  a  state  of  probation, 
Christianity  is  the  charter  of  the  masses  of  mankind, 
in  all  their  moral  debasement,  to  the  original  rights 
of  their  nature,  and  the  responsibilities  that  involve 
them.  Christianity,  thus,  like  its  divine  Author,  makes 
its  "sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sends 
its  rain  upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjust."  In  that 
"field"  which,  in  distinction  from  the  church,  "is 
the  world,"  the  "tares  and  the  wheat"  are  allowed 
and  directed  to  " grow  together  until  harvest,"  "the 
end  of  the  world,"  when  the  separating  process  must 
take  place.  Till  then,  their  roots  are  intertwined  in 
the  same  soil,  and  the  destruction  of  the  one  would 
endanger  the  other.  On  the  ground  of  their  common 
responsibilities,  relations,  and  rights,  they  are  called 
upon  to  intermingle  their  activities,  in  many  respects, 
or  they  "  must  needs  go  out  of  the  world."  In  civil 
society,   most   assuredly  and  emphatically,   they  are 
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component  members  of  the  same  community,  and 
while  the  just  may  not  assist  the  wicked  in  doing 
injustice,  they  may  not  band  themselves  together  to 
inflict  unauthorized  blows  upon  the  evil  and  unthank- 
ful, by  denying  them  the  position  in  which  the  God 
of  nature  and  of  Christianity  has  placed  them. 

This  point  of  identity  between  the  Author  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  God  of  Nature,  with  his  bow  of 
promise  and  his  sunlight  of  hope  over  a  world  of  sin 
is  an  item  of  too  much  importance,  among  the  evi 
deuces  of  Christianity,  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  a  fea 
ture  which  for  ever  distinguishes  true  Christianity 
from  all  those  malignant  fanaticisms  which,  in  the 
name  of  religion,  and  in  the  morbid  contemplation  of 
the  one  all-absorbing  idea  of  human  wickedness,  (for- 
getful alike  of  God's  mercy  and  of  the  frailty  of  his 
best  earthly  children,)  assumes  and  affects  to  wield,  in 
his  name,  the  exterminating  thunders  of  omnipotence, 
over  the  entire  territory  of  error 'and  sin.  This  same 
feature  of  Christianity  it  is  that  guards  the  democratic 
principle  of  equal  rights  from  the  mistaken  dogma 
that  "earthly  dominion  is  founded  in  grace,"  that  the 
righteous  only  have  a  right  to  a  foothold  upon  the 
earth,  and  that,  in  the  exercise  of  that  righteousness, 
they  may  depopulate  it  by  turning  all  the  wicked  and 
the  heretical  out  of  it.  The  inquisition,  the  stake,  and 
the  torture  are  phenomena  readily  explained,  in  the 
light  of  the  theory  that  none  but  the  righteous  have 
a  claim  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  present  life,  a 
theory  that  well  agrees  with  the  spirit  of  the  misguided 
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disciples  who  desired  Christ  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  upon  the  people  of  Samaria. 

That  noble  impartiality  of  Christianity  which  we 
have  now  been  considering,  and  an  illustration  of 
which  we  have  before  noticed,"  in  the  record  the 
Scriptures  give  of  the  errors  and  even  the  crimes  of 
those  whom,  in  another  spirit,  it  might  have  canonized 
as  saints,  or  deified  as  heroes,  is  a  feature  that  erects 
a  barrier  against  all  such  pretensions  as  those  now 
under  review.  Christianity  understands  the  distinction 
between  herself  and  the  noblest  disciples  she  can  enroll 
among  fallible  men.  Christianity  understands  the 
distinction,  by  some  overlooked,  between  a  good  man 
and  his  Maker,  between  a  good  man  and  the  Messiah  ; 
and  hence,  among  other  reasons,  Christianity,  in  all 
the  minuteness  and  multiplicity  of  her  precepts  con- 
cerning the  relative  duties  of  life,  in  the  family,  in  the 
Church,  and  in  the  State,  has  favored  us  with  no 
formula  of  directions  for  the  process  of  either  extermi- 
nating the  rebellious  race  of  mankind,  the  extermina- 
tors only  excepted,  nor  for  assuming  their  responsi- 
bilities and  usurping  their  rights. 

To  suppose  that  Christianity  could  found  aristocra- 
cies and  autocracies  in  human  society  upon  distinc- 
tions of  human  character,  imperfectly  developed  as 
they  are,  Avould  be  to  suppose  her  capable  of  sacrific- 
ing her  grand  end,  (the  formation  of  sound  character,) 
to  grace  a  triumphal  display  in  honor  of  its  partial 

*  Vol.  I.,  chap.  xvi. 
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attainment,  and  that  the  reward  she  holds  out  to  the 
righteous  is  the  monopoly,  for  themselves,  of  impunity 
in  unrighteousness  !  The  definition  of  a  just  man  is 
his  regard  for  human  rights ;  and  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  absurdity  and  self-contradiction  of  supposing 
that  a  character  for  such  a  regard  can  be  a  divine  com- 
mission to  lay  that  character  aside. 

So  far  from  its  being  true,  as  some  have  supposed, 
that  the  moral  guidance  and  elevation  of  the  depraved 
masses  are  to  be  secured  or  promoted  by  the  exercise 
of  autocratic  authority  over  them,  irresponsible  and 
unlimited,  on  the  part  of  self-elected  dictators,  who, 
on  the  assumed  prerogatives  of  their  own  exclusive 
righteousness,  deny  the  rights  of  those  whom  they 
consider  transgressors,  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  is 
the  undeniable  fact. 

Besotted  as  the  masses  of  mankind  may  be,  and 
thoughtless  as  they  frequently  are,  they  are  not  com- 
monly so  stupid  as  to  give  credence  to  pretensions 
like  these,  or  to  fail  of  perceiving  in  them  the  mani- 
festations of  selfishness  and  pride.  Obtuse  as  may  be 
their  moral  perceptions,  and  little  of  manly  dignity  as 
they  may  retain,  they  scrutinize  too  closely  the  pro- 
fessions and  the  characters  of  the  religious  not  to  see 
inconsistencies  so  glaring ;  and  they  know  enough  of 
themselves  and  of  human  nature  to  know  that  they 
have  responsibilities  and  rights  that  110  man,  and 
especially  no  good  man,  should  invade.  Of  all  the 
duties  devolving  on  men  of.  sound  character,  who 
should  be  models  to  the  world  around  them,  there  is 
none  more  sacred  than  the  duty  of  showing,  in  their 
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practice,  an  inviolable  regard  for  the  rights  of  the 
unrighteous.  In  no  way  can  they  more  effectually 
become  teachers  of  righteousness  to  others.  Nor 
has  Christianity  ever  received  wounds  more  deadly  in 
the  house  of  her  friends,  than  those  that  arise  from  a 
foro;etfulness  of  these  considerations.  When  Chris- 
tians,  like  Christianity,  maintain,  everywhere,  the 
rights  of  mankind,  they  will  do  more  than  they  ever 
yet  have  done,  to  recall  mankind  to  the  duties  grow- 
ing out  of  those  rights,  and  indicated  by  them. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

ADAPTATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  TO  DISPLACE  AUTO- 
CRACY AND  ARISTOCRACY,  BY  UPROOTING  SELF- 
COMPLACENCY   AND   PRIDE. 

If  it  be  possible,  in  the  use  of  any  one  word  in  our 
language,  to  express  the  essential  element  and  motive 
spring  of  all  anti-democratic  aspiration,  that  word  is, 
doubtless,  the  monosyllable,  "pride." 

The  desire  of  elevation  above  others,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  those  artificial  distinctions  that  have  been 
noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter;  and  could  that 
desire  be  extinguished,  those  distinctions,  with  the 
respect  of  persons  growing  out  of  them,  would  cease 
to  exist. 

Pride  has  been  defined  to  be  "  inordinate  self-esteem, 
an  unreasonable  conceit  of  one's  own  superiority, 
which  manifests  itself  in  lofty  airs,  and  often  in  a 
contempt  of  others." 

Pride  of  wealth,  pride  of  ancestry,  race,  birth, 
blood,  or  complexion — pride  of  appearance,  show, 
equipage,  splendor,  magnificence,  display,  and  style 
of  living,  (the  "lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life,") 
— pride   arising  from   monopolies   of  possession,   of 
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honor,  of  prerogatives,  and  of  avocations — pride  of 
power,  control,  and  domination — pride  of  accomplish- 
ments— pride  of  learning  and  talents — pride  of  char- 
acter (spiritual  pride) — all  these  are  readily  recognized 
as  constituting  the  very  core  and  element  of  all  the 
autocracies  and  aristocracies  that  are  to  be  variously 
described  by  their  relation  to  the  same  claims.  Ke- 
rn ove  the  pride,  and  you  quash  the  claim ! 

This  spirit  of  pride  Christianity,  everywhere,  re- 
bukes as  a  sin,  as  a  generic  form  of  sin,  the  parent 
of  a  great  family  of  sins ;  and  her  purifying  process  is 
perfected,  when  pride  can  be  permanently  and  fully 
dislodged. 

"  Behold  !  his  soul  which  is  lifted  up,  is  not  upright  in 
him.11  Whoever  becomes  inflated  with  pride,  becomes, 
of  necessity,  unrighteous,  declines  from  the  path  of 
integrity,  and  denies,  in  his  heart,  the  equal  rights 
of  his  brother. 

"  He  is  a  proud  man,  neither  keepeth  at  home,  who  enlargeth 
his  desire  as  hell  and  as  death,  and  cannot  be  satisfied,  but 
gathereth  unto  him  all  nations,  and  heapeth  unto  him  all  people." 
(Hab.  ii.) 

In  this  graphic  picture  of  autocratic  ambition  and 
usurpation,  the  prophet,  with  strict  philosophical  ac- 
curacy, traces  the  whole  to  pride. 

A  man  may  know  what  his  own  possessions, 
achievements,  and  qualifications  are — he  may  know 
the  fact  that,  in  some  respects,  he  excels  others,  and 
yet  not  be  guilty  of  pride. 
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But  we  may  not  hence  infer  that  the  essence  and 
the  guilt  of  pride  lie  wholly  in  an  over-estimate  of 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

A  man  may  estimate  correctly  his  amount  of 
wealth  ;  nay,  he  may  compute  it  to  be  less,  by  many 
millions,  than  it  really  is ;  and  yet  he  may  be  exceed- 
ingly and  wickedly  proud  of  his  wealth.  Just  so, 
persons  may  be  sinfully  proud  of  their  beauty,  their 
strength,  their  learning,  or  their  talents,  when  their 
pride  neither  consists  in  nor  arises  from  a  mistake,  or 
an  over-estimate,  concerning  the  facts.  A  man  has 
no  right  to  be  proud  of  what  he  really  possesses,  any 
more  than  of  what  he  would  be  thought  to  possess,  or 
which  he  only  thinks  he  possesses.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  Christian  idea  of  the  sinfulness  of  pride. 

Nor  is  the  essence  or  the  guilt  of  pride  revealed 
wholly  or  exclusively  in  the  consideration  that  the 
objects  of  pride  may  be  comparatively  or  wholly 
worthless  or  undeserving  of  attention  or  possession. 
Such  is  not  always  the  fact.  Strength,  learning,  ac- 
complishments, and  talents  may  be  exceedingly  desir- 
able in  themselves,  as,  in  fact,  they  really  are;  and 
even  beauty  and  wealth,  though  inferior,  are  not  to  be 
despised,  for  they  are  gifts  of  the  Creator.  But  they 
are  not  proper  objects  of  pride,  for  no  such  object  can 
exist. 

As  there  is  no  gift  of  Heaven  so  insignificant  as  to 
warrant  its  being  despised,  so  there  is  none  so  magni- 
ficent and  lofty  as  to  warrant  its  possessor  in  being 
proud.  Yet  there  is  none  so  high  and  holy  that  it 
may  not  tempt  its  recipient  to  sinful  pride.  The 
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higher  endowments  of  our  intellectual  and  spiritual 
natures,  not  only  our  capacities,  but  our  very  virtues, 
may  become  objects  of  pride,  and  such  pride,  when- 
ever it  exists,  is  a  sin.  Should  Gabriel  or  Enoch  be- 
come proud  of  their  holiness,  that  pride  would  be  sin. 
The  first  sin  of  our  first  parents,  the  first  sin  of  Satan, 
is  believed  to  have  been  pride.  In  these  instances 
the  object  or  occasion  of  pride  could  not  have  been 
wealth,  birth,  caste,  outward  display,  splendor,  or  any 
of  those  artificial  distinctions  which  grow  up  in  the 
progress  of  human  society,  and  which  now  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind.  It  must  have 
been  the  ambition  of  rising  above  the  subordinate  lot 
of  creatures  and  becoming  "as  gods."  The  pride  of 
intellect,  and  the  pride  of  character,  though  they  may 
be  less  common  and  vulgar,  are  not  less  noxious  and 
criminal  than  other  forms  of  pride.  Were  it  other- 
wise, or  were  there  no  danger  that  the  better  portion 
of  mankind  would  injure  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bors by  indulging  in  this  species  of  pride,  we  should 
find  less  or  find  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  in  condem- 
nation of  it,  or  adapted  to  caution  and  guard  good 
men  against  the  indulgence  of  it. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  illustrate,  as  might  be 
done,  the  manifold  ways  in  which  pride  in  general, 
including  what  is  called  spiritual  pride,  (pride  of  in- 
tellect or  of  character,  either  with  or  without  the  pos- 
session of  those  qualities,)  operates  to  displace  the 
principle  and  the  usages  of  democracy,  and  introduce 
opposite  ideas  and  arrangements  in  their  stead. 

That  want  of  integrity  or  uprightness  that  induces 
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men  to  disregard  the  rights  of  their  neighbors,  and 
usurp  unwarrantable  authority  over  them,  has  its 
origin,  or  finds  its  nutriment  in  pride.  And  a  close 
examination  will  show  that  this  pride,  when  rigor- 
ously analyzed,  resolves  itself,  for  the  most  part,  and 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  into  pride  of  intellect,  or 
of  character,  or  both  combined,  however  well  founded 
or  unfounded  may  be  the  claim. 

PRIDE    OF   WEALTH. 

The  man  of  wealth  attributes  its  accumulation  in  the 
first  place,  or  the  more  difficult  task  of  preserving  it, 
afterwards,  especially  if  it  came  by  inheritance,  to  his 
own  superior  powers  of  acquisition  or  of  management. 
He  also  associates  the  ideas  of  poverty,  idleness,  im- 
providence, imbecility,  degradation,  and  vice,  placing 
wealth  in  the  category  or  among  the  results  of  the 
opposite  virtues  and  capabilities.  On  this  ground  it  is, 
and  not  on  the  mere  naked  incident  of  wealth,  that  he 
founds  his  claims  to  exclusive  prerogatives  in  the 
supervision  of  the  community  in  which  he  resides. 
This  sentiment  finds  expression  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
and  manifests  itself  on  a  multiplicity  of  occasions. 
Most  men  of  wealth  and  of  competency  really  suppose 
that  everybody  else  might  be  as  prosperous  as  they 
are,  if  they  only  possessed  their  capabilities  and  vir- 
tues. This  delusion  is  well  nigh  universal,  and  only 
in  a  comparatively  few  instances  can  it  be  fully  dis- 
lodged by  any  considerations  that  may  be  adduced 
from  a  reference  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  to  the 
overruling  Providence  of  God,  or  even  to  those  un- 
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just  and  unequal  arrangements,  under  the  name  of 
political  economy,  which,  in  almost  all  modern  socie- 
ties, render  inevitable  the  poverty  of  the  masses,  and 
fill  the  coffers  of  the  remaining  few,  whether  they  do 
anything  to  help  themselves  or  no ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  shark-like  qualities  that,  in  too  many  instances, 
characterize  the  individual  activities  and  arrangements 
of  those  who  thus  pride  themselves  in  their  wealth. 

It  is  this  sentiment,  making  wealth  the  presumptive 
evidence  of  merit,  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  those  re- 
strictions of  the  right  of  suffrage  (commonly  called 
the  elective  franchise,  as  though  a  portion  of  the  people 
held  the  right  of  conferring  it  upon  their  neighbors 
or  withholding  it)  which  predicate  the  right  of  voting, 
or  of  eligibility  to  office,  upon  the  possession  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  wealth,  sometimes  upon  the  possession 
of  land,  and  in  some  of  the  American  States,  upon  the 
ownership  of  slaves. 

The  same  sentiment  manifests  itself  at  the  ballot- 
box,  among  a  wealth-coveting  people,  and  under  usages 
which  commit  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity and  the  direction  of  their  industry  to  the  govern- 
ment, for  protection  and  supervision,  when  it  is  ac- 
cordingly supposed  that  those  whose  personal  thrift 
gives  evidence  of  their  jootcers  to  accumulate  and 
manage  property,  are,  of  course,  the  very  best  men 
to  act  as  the  rivals  of  the  Common  Father,  or  as  sub- 
stitutes for  his  obsolete  Providence,  in  controlling  the 
public  industry,  and  providing  for  the  public  supply. 

Now,  in  all  this,  what  have  we  but  the  confederacy, 
the  conspiracy,    of  the  twin  brothers,    Servility  and 
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Pride?  And  what  is  this  pride  of  wealth,  after  all, 
growing  up  into  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  the  usurpa- 
tions of  wealth,  the  oppressions  of  wealth,  grinding 
the  masses  of  humanity  into  the  dust,  to-day,  through- 
out our  modern  Christendom,  and  in  the  middle  of 
our  nineteenth-century  civilization  and  progress,  with 
a  hoof  more  flinty,  more  swinish,  and  more  murderous 
than  that  of  semi-barbarous  feudalism  in  its  bloodiest 
days — what  is  this  pride  of  wealth,  we  demand,  but  the 
pride  of  supposed  superior  capabilities,  powers,  virtues, 
qualifications  for  control  and  management,  taking  this 
particular  hue  and  form  ?  What  mean  those  arrogant 
accents  from  curled  and  lordly  lips,  discoursing  flip- 
pantly of  sun-burnt  visages  and  toil-hardened  hands, 
whose  degraded  owners  know  not  how  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  must  not  be  turned  loose  upon 
society  without  their  patrician  control — of  starving 
operatives,  amid  the  palaces  of  their  employers,  who 
need  a  more  efficient  police,  a  better  paid  soldiery,  to 
keep  them  from  eating  a  tithe  of  the  fruit  of  their 
labors — of  the  burthens  of  pauperism — of  the  annoy- 
of  vagrancy — of  no  need  of  guaranteed  home- 
steads for  the  poor,  except  the  workhouse — of  no 
protection  against  land  monopoly  but  the  capacity  to 
earn,  to  acquire,  and  to  retain  land — of  the  right  of 
every  man  to  acquire  and  retain  as  much  as  he  can — 
in  all  this,  taking  for  granted,  and  ofttimes  affirming, 
the  comparative  idleness,  thriftlessness,-  vices,  and 
mental  imbecility  of  the  houseless  and  homeless  poor, 
who,  like  the  Prince  of  humanity,  have  not  where  to 
lay  their  heads  ?     And  what  is  the  significance  of  all 
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these  every-day  inuendoes  and  taunts  at  poverty,  if 
it  be  not  the  comparative,  nay,  the  strongly  marked 
mental  superiority,  capacity,  power,  wisdom,  and 
virtue  of  those  who  have  wealth — in  striking  contra- 
diction to  Him  who  has  declared  the  poor  of  this 
world,  as  the  general  fact,  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of 
his  kingdom,  while  "not  many  noble"  are  called? 
On  what  foundation  rests  the  aristocracy  of  wealth, 
if  it  be  not  on  pretensions  like  these— pretensions  that 
identify  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  with  the  aristocracy 
of  intellect,  of  character,  of  virtue?  Who  dares 
deny  that  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  is  thus  to  be 
analyzed,  accounted  for,  and  described — that  this  is 
the  core  of  its  claims,  the  secret  of  its  strength  ?  And 
who  has  not  seen  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  all 
other  aristocracies,  wh ether  in  the  Church  or  the  State, 
particularly  the  boastful  aristocracy  of  intellect  and 
moral  worth,  intermingling  and  intertwining  their 
claims?  Who  has  not  seen  the  champions  of  the 
autocracy  of  Strength,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  de- 
scending, all  unconsciously  and  unwittingly,  from  their 
lofty  spiritual  elevation,  to  re-echo  these  unfeeling 
and  heartless  implications  against  the  poor  ? 

How  then  shall  we  repudiate  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth,  the  most  sordid  and  yet  the  most  potent  of  all 
aristocracies,  in  this  Mammon  age,  without  discarding 
likewise  its  foundation  idea,  its  all-vitalizing  senti- 
ment, that  mental  and  moral  superiority,  as  connected 
with  property  and  the  prudent  care  of  it,  is  entitled 
to  bear  rule?  We  must  do  it,  if  at  all,  either  by  a 
denial  of  the  supposed  connection,  or  by  condemning 
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the  sentiment  that  superior  powers  and  virtues  entitle 
their  possessors  to  monopolize  the  social  responsibil- 
ities of  human  nature. 

PRIDE    OF   BLOOD    OR   BIRTH. 

Take  up,  next,  and  analyze  that  pride  of  ancestry, 
of  birth,  race,  blood,  or  complexion,  which  lays  the 
foundation  of  so  many  crushing  despotisms  and  debas- 
ing aristocracies  among  men,  and  inquire  whether  or 
no  it  does  not — like  the  pride  and  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth — find  its  essence,  its  core,  its  life-blood,  and  its 
expression  in  the  idea  of  superior  intelligence,  better 
training,  higher  endowments,  distinguished  advan- 
tages, powers,  merits,  capabilities,  and  virtues. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  be 
born  and  educated  under  the  culture  of  a  wise,  strong, 
and  good  man,  and  it  is  a  divine  maxim  that  a  child, 
trained  up  in  the  way  he  should  go,  will  not  depart 
from  it.  Add  to  this,  the  consideration  that  there  are 
commonly  some  marked  characteristics  of  strength, 
perhaps  even  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  the  founders 
of  kingly  dynasties  and  of  extended  aristocratic  ar- 
rangements, or  at  least  of  what  is  currently  regarded 
as  being  such  ;  and  we  have  the  basis  upon  which  the 
philosophy  of  kingship  may  readily  build  its  struc- 
ture, according  to  the  model,  if  it  pleases,  of  hered 
itary  descent,  race,  birth,  and  blood. 

On  what  other  foundation,  it  might  be  asked,  have 
hereditary  monarchies,  aristocracies  of  blood,  and  the 
superior  claims  of  domineering  nations  and  races,  ever 
been  builded?     Have  they  not  always  involved  the 
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implication,  if  not  (more  commonly)  the  direct  claim, 
of  superior  qualifications  to  direct  and  command? 
The  pride  of  national  superiority,  the  basis  of  so  many 
grinding  oppressions  and  Pharisaical  pretensions,  what 
other  account  can  be  given  of  its  nature  and  of  its 
origin  ?  Why  did  the  Jews  pride  themselves  in  being 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  despise  the  Gentiles 
around  them,  but  because  they  supposed  themselves 
the  inheritors  of  the  virtues  of  Abraham  ?  Why 
did  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Persians,  the 
Romans,  the  Greeks,  set  up  claims  to  dominion  over 
the  barbarians  of  antiquity,  but  on  the  score  of  their 
own  superior  intelligence  and  virtue  ?  Why  did  the 
Normans,  in  Britain,  for  several  generations  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  domineer  over  the  English,  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  but  because  they  claimed  a  vast  supe- 
riority in  intelligence,  in  virtue,  in  all  the  accomplish 
ments  that  adorn  and  render  invincible  the  governing 
power?  And  why  do  those  same  Anglo-Saxons  (as 
they  call  themselves,  though  commingled  with  Danes, 
Britons,  Celts,  and  Normans)  now  proudly  claim  the 
right  to  give  law  to  other  and  feebler  races  ?  Is  not 
the  claim  founded  on  their  own  supposed  superiority 
in  intelligence  and  virtue  ?  Go  to  the  Autocrat  of  all 
the  Russias — to  the  feudal  nobility  of  his  extended 
empire — go  to  the  lords  of  the  cotton  and  rice  planta- 
tions in  some  portions  of  America — go  to  the  wealthy 
capitalists  of  manufacturing  districts  in  both  hemis- 
pheres, wielding  kingly  power  over  a  population  of 
cringing  dependants — go  to  the  landlords  of  starving 
Ireland,  and  ask  them  how  they  reconcile  their  con- 
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sciences  to  their  position  among  their  equal  brethren, 
and  will  you  fail  to  hear  a  similar  claim? 

We  were  speaking  of  aristocracies  of  birth,  race, 
and  blood,  yet  find  ourselves  gliding  almost  imper- 
ceptibly into  the  region  of  aristocracies  in  which  the 
law  makes  no  such  distinction.  The  truth  is,  aristoc- 
racies of  wealth  become,  to  a  great  extent,  aristocra- 
cies of  blood,  without  the  intervention  of  law.  The 
point  now  in  hand  is  the  identity  of  all  aristocracies 
with  the  pride  of  superiority  in  intelligence,  accom- 
plishments, capacity,  and  virtue. 


PRIDE   OF   APPEARANCE. 

That  pride  of  elegance,  splendor,  display,  luxury, 
and  grandeur  that  are  so  potent  in  the  aristocracy  of 
etiquette  and  social  intercourse,  imparting  vigor  and 
enchantment  to  all  the  aristocratic  elements  of  a  com- 
munity, controlling,  at  times,  both  the  Church  and 
the  State,  the  whole  edifice  rising  at  the  bidding  of 
wealth,  and  directed  at  its  pleasure — what  is  it,  when 
critically  examined,  but  the  pride  of  civilization,  of 
taste,  and  of  refinement,  or  of  what  claims  to  be  such, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  boorishness,  the  rusticity, 
the  semi-barbarism  of  the  less  polished,  the  less  edu- 
cated, the  less  accomplished,  the  less  polite,  the  less 
refined  ?  And  are  there  no  ties  of  connection  between 
refinement,  taste,  education,  civilization,  and  the  social 
virtues?  On  what  else  but  these  does  the  all-potent 
aristocracy  of  combined  wealth,  family,  fashion,  and 
elegance,  rest  its  claim  ? 
9* 
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PRIDE   OF   MONOPOLY. 

And  on  what  are  aristocracies  of  monopoly  founded, 
if  not  on  the  same  specious  claim?  "The  tools  to 
him  that  can  use  them,"  is  their  motto !  Why  provide 
or  concede  elegancies  for  the  barbarous,  who  cannot 
appreciate  them  ?  Why  allow  Bibles  in  the  hands  of 
the  ignorant,  who  will  only  pervert  them?  Why 
admit  the  canaille  to  the  ballot-box,  to  place  rulers 
like  themselves  over  their  betters  ?  Why  proclaim 
the  law  of  free  trade  to  a  people  who  are  not  capable 
of  making  their  own  bargains?  Why  turn  adrift  an 
imbruted  peasantry  who  cannot  take  care  of  them- 
selves ?  Why  allow  novices  to  enter  the  learned  pro- 
fessions without  certificates  of  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions? Why  leave  a  pauper  population  to  spread 
themselves  over  the  country  and  strike  their  roots  in 
the  soil,  or  vex  the  absent  owner  of  millions  of  useless 
acres,  as  "squatters,"  when  a  little  timely  and  adroit 
legislation  will  congregate  them  together  in  crowded 
houses  and  pent-up  alleys  for  the  benefit  of  manufac- 
turing capital?  Such,  with  incidental  variations,  is 
the  well-known  plea  for  all  those  legalized  monopolies 
and  class  legislations  that  bestride  and  well  nigh  suf- 
focate the  nations  now  claiming  to  be  civilized  and 
Christian. 

PRIDE    OF   INTELLECT   AND   CHARACTER. 

Thus  are  we  compelled  to  connect  or  identify,  in 
our  conceptions,  the  leading,  practical,  matter-of-fact 
aristocracies  and  despotisms  that  trample  humanity 
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in  the  dust,  with  the  claims  of  that  specious  but  delu- 
sive philosophy  that  asks  indulgence  and  impunity — 
nay,  reverence  and  honor — for  at  least  one  phase  of 
aristocracy  and  kingship,  namely,  that  which  predi- 
cates authority  upon  intellect,  accomplishments,  and 
character,  while  condemning  all  other  aristocratic 
claims,  and  affecting  to  regard  them  with  contempt. 

Take  away  the  pride  of  intelligence,  capacity, 
strength,  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  you  cut  the  sinews 
of  almost  all  other  forms  of  pride.  Deliver  humanity 
from  the  iron  heel  of  the  despotisms  founded  on  this 
species  of  pride,  and  it  might  bid  defiance  to  all  other 
phases  of  domination,  whether  wearing  the  badge  of 
wealth,  family  descent,  grandeur,  elegance,  fashion, 
luxury,  or  the  class  legislations  and  legalized  monopo- 
lies that  spring  np  in  such  soil. 

In  all  nations  and  ages,  the  crushing  oppressions 
that  the  Christian  Scriptures  condemn,  have  their 
home  and  their  origin  just  here.  Listen  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Isaiah  on  this  subject : — 

"Woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees,  and  that  write 
grievousness  which  they  have  prescribed;  to  turn  aside  the  needy 
from  judgment,  and  to  take  away  the  right  from  the  poor  of  my 
people,  that  widows  may  be  their  prey,  and  that  they  may  rob 
the  fatherless!" 

"For  he  saith,  By  the  strength  of  my  hand  I  have  done  it,  and 
by  my  wisdom,  for  I  am  prudent;  and  I  have  removed  the  bounds 
of  the  people,  and  have  robbed  their  treasures,  and  have  put  down 
the  inhabitants  like  a  valiant  man :  And  my  hand  hath  found  as 
a  nest  the  riches  of  the  people,  and  as  one  gathereth  eggs  that 
are  left  have  I  gathered  all  the  earth ;  and  there  was  none  that 
moved  the  wing,  or  opened  the  mouth,  or  peeped."    (Isa.  chap,  x.) 
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Superiority  in  strength,  wisdom,  prudence,  capacity 
to  conquer,  to  out-general,  to  control,  to  direct ;  valor, 
heroism,  achievement — this  is  the  title  deed  of  oppres- 
sors to  all  the  earth,  and  their  charter  of  authority 
over  its  inhabitants.  Might  becomes  right,  and  the 
fact  that  the  millions  are  subjugated  is  considered 
sufficient  evidence  that  they  are  fit  for  nothing  better, 
that  they  can  never  be  elevated  —  an  estimate  that 
seeks  its  own  justification — a  prophecy  that  tends  to 
its  own  fulfilment;  all  showing  that  the  grand  ele- 
ment of  autocratic  usurpation  is  the  pride  of  mental 
and  moral  superiority  over  the  masses. 

Whoever  takes  the  trouble  of  tracing  the  natural 
history  of  Servility,  the  inverted  facsimile  of  Pride, 
will  find  himself  to  be  only  contemplating  another 
phase  of  the  same  picture.  The  populace  who  bow 
down  in  abject  submission  before  an  aristocracy  of 
birth,  race,  caste,  or  complexion,  do  so  because  they 
have  been  educated  into  the  feeling  that  they  belong 
to  a  race  physically  or  mentally  inferior  to  their  lords. 
The  rustic  who  is  awe-struck  in  the  presence  of  splen- 
dor, magnificence,  and  gorgeous  display,  associates 
them,  in  his  own  mind,  with  the  superior  refinement 
and  elevation  of  character  they  are  supposod  to  sym- 
bolize. The  houseless  and  the  landless  who  submit 
implicitly  to  their  landlords,  the  operatives  who,  in 
like  manner,  do  the  bidding  of  rich  capitalists,  the 
menials  who  are  obsequious  to  the  caprice  of  their 
masters — all  these,  so  far  as  the  iron  necessity  of  their 
condition  sinks  into  their  souls,  and  renders  them 
servile,   imbibe   a   corresponding   impression   of  the 
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contrast  between  themselves  and  those  who  control 
them,  in  all  the  higher  qualities  and  accomplishments 
of  humanity.  And  those  who  find  themselves  pro- 
scribed, by  legalized  monopolies  and  artificial  legis- 
lation, from  the  fields  of  enterprise  and  activity  opened 
to  others,  are  tempted  to  take  it  for  granted  that  some 
intellectual  or  moral  disqualification,  on  their  part, 
must  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  arrangement,  an  apprehen- 
sion which  soon  makes  itself  well  founded !  How 
almost  universal,  under  ecclesiastical  usurpation,  is 
the  sentiment  that  the  common  people  cannot  be  com- 
petent to  judge  of  religious  questions !  How  almost 
unbroken,  under  aristocratical  and  monarchical  govern- 
ments, is  the  delusion  that  only  a  select  few  can  be 
qualified  to  form  an  opinion  concerning  public  mea- 
sures! And  how  very  generally  is  it  conceded  to 
professional  gentlemen,  whether  in  physic,  divinity, 
or  civil  law,  that  it  is  rank  pedantry  for  any  one  else 
to  express  any  opinions  on  topics  within  the  area  of 
their  respective  jurisdictions!  Without  doubting 
that  those  ought  to  know  most  of  that  which  they 
make  their  chief  study,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  an  excess 
of  this  sentiment  degenerates  into  servility  of  the 
worst  kind,  and  of  the  most  demoralizing  tendency. 
The  man  who  trusts  his  physical  habits  to  his  duly 
authorized  physician,  his  civil  rights  to  the  monopo- 
lists of  political  and  legal  science,  and  his  soul  to  the 
keeping  of  the  priesthood,  has  little  left  to  take  care 
of  himself,  especially  if  education  and  pecuniary  econ- 
omy are  held  to  be  in  the  keeping  of  the  State  au- 
thorities. 
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THE   ROOT    OF   THE    EVIL. 

All  this  shows  how  inevitably  all  the  aristocracies 
and  despotisms  known  among  men,  take  their  rise 
and  find  their  consummation  in  the  idea  of  the  vast 
and  necessary  disparity  in  the  mental  and  moral  capa- 
bilities and  qualifications  of  men,  a  disparity  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  that  the  masses  of  mankind  have 
rio-hts.  No  marvel  that  after  a  contest  of  as^es,  the 
claims  of  aristocracy,  and  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
should  settle  down  into  the  claims  of  the  supposed 
Wisest,  Strongest,  and  Best,  to  monopolize  all  the 
responsibilities  and  rights  of  social  humanity,  and 
crowd  the  masses  of  the  human  family,  along  with  the 
lower  animals,  from  off  the  platform  of  human  account- 
ability and  moral  action.  There  is  no  other  resting 
spot  upon  which  the  claims  of  the  select  few  could 
repose  with  any  show  of  decency,  whatever  outward 
forms  the}^  might  assume.  The  pride  of  usurpers,  the 
servility  of  their  victims,  could  begin  and  could  culmi- 
nate nowhere  else.  When  the  pride  of  intellect  and 
of  character  is  corrected,  the  democratic  reformation 
is  completed.  Until  then,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  begun. 

What  then  is  Christianity  doing,  or  what  is  it 
adapted  to  do,  at  this  vital  point  of  human  progres- 
sion? 

AN"   OBJECTION   AND   THE   ANSWER. 

Before  entering  more  directly  upon  a  consideration 
of  this  question,  it  may  be  well  to  attend  to  an  objec- 
tion that  will  be  raised  to  the  representations  wre  have 
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been  making.  It  will  be  said  that  since  there  is  no 
jnst  foundation  for  the  prejudice  that  associates  wis- 
dom with  wealth,  refinement  with  splendor,  or  char- 
acter with  ancestry,  or  capacity  with  monopoly  ;  the 
philosophy  that  predicates  kingship  of  Strength, 
Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  and  recognizes  them  wrher- 
ever  they  may  be  found,  is  not  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  error  of  those  who  erect  or  recognize  aristoc- 
racies or  kingships  founded  on  the  accidents  of  birth, 
wealth,  fashion,  and  legalized  prerogatives.  And 
hence,  it  will  be  further  urged,  it  is  unfair  and  unjust 
to  identify  or  connect,  in  our  conceptions,  the  only 
legitimate  and  Heaven-sanctioned  aristocracy  or  king- 
ship, that  of  intellect  and  moral  worth,  with  the 
miserable  sham  pretensions  founded  on  birth,  wealth, 
or  position. 

In  reply  to  this  objection,  Ave  submit,  briefly,  a  few 
observations. 

1.  It  might  be  difficult  to  deny  that  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  in  certain  respects,  there  is  a  connection 
between  wealth  and  the  industry  and  prudence  requi- 
site to  acquire  and  retain  it — a  connection  between  a 
community  and  their  ancestry — a  connection  between 
an  education  for  public  offices  and  the  qualifications 
for  filling  them — a  connection  between  refinement 
of  manners  and  the  elegancies  of  life — a  connection 
between  the  powers  appropriate  to  certain  avocations, 
posts,  or  positions,  and  the  ability  to  monopolize  and 
retain  them. 

Few  persons  would  deny  that  in  moral  advancement 
and  intelligence,  the  Jews  were  the  seniors  and  tutors 
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of  their  heathen  cotemporaries  and  neighbors.  The 
superiority  of  the  Greeks,  Komans,  Egyptians,  Baby- 
lonians, and  Persians  over  the  barbarous  tribes  they 
subjugated,  none  can  dispute.  The  Normans  were 
more  accomplished  than  the  Saxons,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
of  the  present  age  are  superior  to  some  other  races,  the 
Russian  nobility  are  more  intelligent  than  their  serfs, 
the  American  planters  are  better  educated  than  their 
slaves,  the  capitalists  of  manufacturing  cities  are  more 
intelligent  than  their  operatives,  the  luxurious  and  the 
fashionable  are  more  refined  than  the  rude  and  semi- 
barbarous. 

2.  These  advantages  are,  in  fact,  the  weapons  they 
wield  against  their  less  favored  brethren  in  the  process 
of  subjugating  them.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  of  their 
superiority,  in  some  respects,  intellectually  and  mor- 
ally, they  could  not  bring  them  into  subjection,  nor 
keep  themselves  in  countenance  in  doing  so,  nor  ob- 
tain the  assent  of  mankind  to  their  oppressions. 

3.  But  no  advantages,  intellectual  or  moral,  can 
justify  one  class  of  human  beings  in  usurping  the 
proper  responsibilities  of  another  class  of  human  be- 
ings, responsibilities  identified  with  their  social  natures 
and  moral  accountability,  and  thus  crowd  them  off 
from  the  platform  of  human  existence. 

4.  So  long  as  this  practice  continues,  so  long  the 
excuse  for  it  will  be  perpetuated.  A  people  never 
permitted  to  assume  their  proper  responsibilities,  will 
never  be  in  a  suitable  attitude  to  make  progress.  The 
slave,  remaining  in  slavery,  is  not  in  a  process  of  pre- 
paration for  freedom.     The  slavery  is  the  very  thing 
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that  disqualifies  him  for  freedom,  and  hence  his  dis- 
qualification may  not  be  urged  as  an  excuse  for  keep- 
ing him  in  slavery. 

5.  In  condemning  the  kingship  and  aristocracy  osten- 
sibly founded  on  moral  worth,  on  intelligence,  enter- 
prise, and  industry,  we  do  not  complain  of  the  fact  that, 
in  the  natural  order  of  Providence,  these  qualities  give 
men  influence*  and  advantages  among  their  brethren. 
Nor  do  we  complain  that  leaders  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  State  are  selected  for  their  superior  intelligence  and 
virtue.  This  is  what  we  insist  ought  to  be  done. 
And  consequently,  we  claim  for  the  people  the  right 
of  making  such  a  selection. 

What  Ave  condemn  is,  the  claim  that  on  the  plea  of 

*  Whenever  any  objection  is  raised  against  the  controlling 
power  over  the  churches  that  is  vested  in  organized  priesthoods, 
the  common  retort  is,  that  "Wise  and  good  men  will  have  in- 
fluence— it  cannot  be  helped,  nor  is  it  to  be  deprecated  as  an  evil. 
It  is  only  the  moral  power  resulting,  of  necessity,  from  intelligence 
and  moral  worth." 

This  is  a  total  shifting  of  the  issue.  The  complaint  is  not  that 
these  wise  and  good  men  exercise  the  moral  influence  that  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  springs  from  their  wisdom  and  goodness.  The 
grievance  is,  that  they  are  not  content  with  the  possession  and 
exercise  of  this  power,  which  the  most  radically  democratic  ar- 
rangements and  usages  would  neither  wrest  from  them,  nor 
diminish!  They  must  needs  add  to  this  natural  and  healthful 
influence,  the  power  and  authority  of  artificial  arrangements  un- 
authorized by  Christ  and  unknown  in  the  times  of  the  apostles 
As  though  distrustful  of  the  natural  and  necessary  influence  result- 
ing from  their  intelligence  and  virtue,  they  must  needs  resort  to 
additional  and  factitious  elements  of  authority. 

"Wise  and  good  men  will  have  influence"  proportioned  to  their 
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their  own  superior  intelligence  and  virtue,  a  select  few 
may  usurp  the  social  responsibilities  of  the  community, 
may  bear  rule  without  the  consent  of  their  brethren, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  this  exclusive  claim,,  perpetuate 
the  distinction  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

That  the  claim  of  aristocracy  and  kingship,  on  the 
basis,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  intellectual  and  moral 
superiority,  is  to  be  charged  with  the  mischiefs  of  des- 
potism, in  all  ages,  especially  in  nations  advanced  a 
step  beyond  the  supremacy  of  mere  brute  force,  will 
be  apparent  to  any  reflecting  reader  of  this  world's 
history,  who  bears  in  mind  the  considerations  that 
have  been  presented  in  this  chapter,  connecting  the 
aristocracies  of  birth,  of  race,  of  wealth,  of  splendor,  of 
monopoly,  of  class  legislation,  with  the  aristocracy  of 
intellect,  of  education,  of  moral  culture. 

wisdom  and  goodness.  And  this  suggests  a  very  good  reason 
why  no  other  powers  need  to  be  put  into  their  hands. 

The  truth  is,  hierarchal  arrangements  are  sought  as  desirable 
substitutes  or  auxiliaries  for  increasing  ecclesiastical  power,  beyond 
what  is  supplied  by  the  possession  of  wisdom  and  goodness. 

And  it  is  not  trite  that  the  power  wielded  by  combined  and  or- 
ganized priesthoods,  apart  from  the  masses  of  the  Christian  brother- 
hood, is  simply  or  mainly  a  moral  influence,  arising  from  a  spon- 
taneous public  appreciation  of  their  intelligence  and  virtue.  Their 
official  acts,  though  condemned,  frequently,  as  unwise  and  unjust, 
are  submitted  to,  because  they  are  the  acts  of  the  recognized  body  ; 
while  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  each  and  every  member  of 
the  body,  as  private  individuate,  would  be  unattended  with  any 
such  influence.  Can  it  be  wise  and  salutary  to  invest  wise  and 
good  men  with  such  additional  powers  ?  Can  it  be  for  their 
spiritual  advantage  ? 
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PRIDE   OF    PHYSICAL    FORCE. 

We  might  proceed  further,  and  identify  with  this 
same  lofty  claim  the  aristocracies  and  kingships  found- 
ed on  physical  force,  and  perpetuated  by  the  military 
arm,  which  does,  in  fact,  underlie  and  enforce  all  the 
other  aristocracies  that  have  been  described,  whether 
of  monopoly,  wealth,  birth,  race,  or  caste. 

The  virtues  of  courage,  endurance,  magnanimity, 
manly  daring,  heroism,  devotion  to  the  public  weal, 
these,  we  know,  have  been  highly  celebrated,  in  all 
ages,  as  military  virtues,  are  thus  celebrated  still, 
and  by  none  more  glowingly  than  by  the  hyper-spir- 
itual eulogists  of  Strength,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  as 
the  charter  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Deprive  them 
of  their  military  heroes,  let  the  sword  be  beaten  into  a 
ploughshare  and  the  spear  into  a  pruning-hook,  and 
their  philosophy  of  human  kingship,  in  its  most 
modern  and  spiritualized  phase,  is  shorn  of  its  most 
fascinating  attractions.  The  cause  of  Peace,  except  as 
guaranteed  by  the  sword,  finds  little  favor  or  advocacy 
from  their  pens.  The  vast  and  almost  superhuman 
abilities  of  distinguished  military  commanders,  their 
claim  upon  the  public  gratitude  as  protectors,  the 
readiness  with  which  almost  every  successful  military 
adventurer  is  transmuted  into  a  consummate  states- 
man, a  learned  civilian,  a  patriot,  and  even  a  saint, 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  pith  and  core  even 
of  the  military  claim  to  supremacy  lies  precisely  where 
every  other  aristocratic  claim  lies,  in  the  supposed 
presence    of    intellectual    strength,    of    unsurpassed 
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achievement,  of  distinguished  virtue,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  validity  of  the  claim.  Nor  can  it  well 
be  denied  that  military  prowess '  and  discipline,  even 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  imply  the  absence  of 
some  of  the  enervating  and  beastly  vices.  The  high- 
est capabilities  of  military  achievement  require  an 
energy  of  spirit,  a  control  over  the  mind  and  the  body, 
that  might  almost  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  virtue. 
Historians  commonly  characterize  the  age  of  Roman 
conquest  as  the  age  of  Roman  virtue.  And  the  period 
of  Roman  vice  and  degeneracy  was  the  period  in  which 
the  Roman  arms  were  overpowered.  So  that  the  au- 
tocracy of  the  sword,  like  the  aristocracies  of  birth,  of 
wealth,  and  of  class  legislation,  founds  its  claim  upon 
superiority  of  intellect  and  moral  worth.  The  claim 
requires,  to  be  sure,  and  equally  in  each  case,  that  the 
bright  side  only  of  the  picture  be  presented,  with 
special  caution  not  to  lift  the  veil  that  rests  upon  the 
darker  side. 

FURTHER  ANSWER   TO   THE   OBJECTION. 

If  then,  in  a  way  of  complaint  against  the  repre- 
sentation made,  in  this  chapter,  concerning  the  con- 
nection between  the  aristocracy  of  character  and  the 
sordid  and  sensual  aristocracies  of  wealth,  birth,  and 
brute  force,  it  be  objected  that  character  and  intellect, 
in  the  highest  and  best  sense,  (Strength,  Wisdom,  and 
Goodness,)  are  not  to  be  witnessed  in  the  other  aristoc- 
racies that  have  been  mentioned,  then  our  answer  is 
this: — No  other  aristocracies  or  kingships  of  Strength, 
Wisdom,  and  Goodness   have  yet  appeared   in   the 
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civil  and  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  men.  We 
hear  much  of  the  necessary  and  rightful  control  of  the 
Strongest,  Wisest,  and  Best.  We  open  our  eyes,  and 
behold  only  the  supremacy  of  Wealth,  Blood,  Station, 
and  Brute  Force.  These,  evermore,  are  the  types 
under  which  the  boasted  elements  of  authority  are 
revealed  to  us.  To  these,  in  some  of  their  forms,  the 
advocates  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  are  found  to  do 
homage,  however  lofty  and  sublimated  may  be  their 
protestations  of  allegiance  to  character  and  moral 
worth.  With  a  few  solitary  exceptions,  the  weight  of 
their  influence  is  cast  in  favor  of  the  kingships  and 
aristocracies  of  Wealth,  Family,  Birth,  Monopoly,  and 
Physical  Force,  in  their  most  odious  and  mischievous 
forms.  So  long  as  men  of  intelligence  and  character 
continue  to  do  this,  so  long  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion  will  suffer  from 
their  misguided  course.  To  such  it  appertains  not  to 
complain  of  the  abuses  of  the  right  of  suffrage  by  the 
vicious  and  the  ignorant,  in  democracies.  With  all 
their  intelligence  and  moral  worth,  with  all  their  high- 
sounding  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  wisest  and 
best,  their  repudiation  of  democracy  betrays  them  into 
the  virtual  support  of  the  worst  despotisms  that  exist. 
If  Wisdom,  Strength,  Goodness,  are  to  be  recog- 
nized and  placed  in  stations  of  authority,  in  whatever 
ranks  of  society  they  may  be  found,  then  all  the  aris- 
tocracies and  kingships  now  existing  among  men 
must  be  displaced,  and  the  democratic  vote  intro- 
duced in  their  stead.  The  obligation  resting  on  the 
people  to  choose  and  sustain  good  rulers  can  in  no 
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other  way  be  regularly  discharged,  or  their  right  to 
do  so  permanently  recognized.  If  their  choice  falls 
on  unworthy  candidates,  it  will  be  because  their  tastes 
are  still  aristocratic  and  servile.  The  only  remedy  is 
to  be  found  in  the  ascendency  of  democratic  senti- 
ments, in  the  presence  of  which  "  respect  of  persons  " 
can  have  no  place.  In  the  mean  time,  there  is  little 
danger  that  the  most  ignorant  will  do  worse,  in  the 
use  of  their  political  power,  than  is  now  done  by  the 
most  intelligent  and  virtuous  among  those  who  main- 
tain existing  aristocracies,  as  they  cannot  but  do, 
while  they  repudiate  the  democratic  vote. 


CHAPTEE    XY. 

SAME     SUBJECT     CONTINUED — APPLICATION     OF     THE 
REMEDY. 

If  all  aristocratic  pretensions  and  kingly  claims  are 
founded  in  pride,  then  all  those  features  and  teachings 
of  Christianity  that  tend  to  discountenance  pride,  tend 
likewise  to  displace  the  usages  of  aristocracy,  to  over- 
throw the  thrones  of  despotic  power,  and  introduce 
the  principles  and  arrangements  of  democracy  and 
equal  rights  in  their  stead. 

And  if  the  pride  of  intellect  and  character  be  found 
identified  or  indissolubly  connected  with  all  those  other 
forms  of  pride  that  find  their  natural  expression  in  the 
aristocracies  of  birth,  wealth,  splendor,  monopoly,  and 
physical  force,  then  a  religion  that  arrays  itself  against 
all  other  forms  of  pride  and  the  aristocratic  claims 
growing  out  of  them,  may  be  expected  to  array  itself, 
likewise,  against  pride  of  intellect  and  character,  as 
well  as  against  other  manifestations  of  pride. 

How  is  it  with  the  Christian  religion  in  this  par- 
ticular? Does  it  encourage  its  disciples  to  pride 
themselves  in  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
attainments — to  set  up  claims  to  the  veneration  and 
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obedience  of  their  fellow-men,  on  account  of  them — 
to  consider  themselves  entitled  to  great  credit,  honor, 
and  preferment  on  account  of  their  achievements  and 
services  in  the  cause  of  God  and  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind? 

To  ask  questions  like  these,  in  a  community  familiar 
with  the  Christian  Scriptures,  is  to  answer  them. 
Every  intelligent  child  in  the  Sabbath  school  will 
respond  in  the  negative,  and  will  readily  cite  some 
saying  of  the  Saviour,  some  maxim  of  his  inspired 
apostles,  or  of  the  ancient  prophets,  in  condemnation 
of  such  pride. 

DECLARATIONS   OF   SCRIPTURE. 

"When  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things  which  were  com- 
manded you,  say,  We  are  unprofitable  servants :  we  have  done 
that  which  was  our  duty  to  do."     (Luke  xvii.  10.) 

In  revealing  himself  as  the  God  of  the  oppressed,  the 
refuge  of  the  poor  and  needy,  the  shelter  of  the  widow 
and  fatherless,  the  Jehovah  of  the  Scriptures  manifests 
himself  also  as  the  God  that  "  resisteth  the  proud,  and 
giveth  grace  to  the  humble."  The  reproofs  of  op- 
pression and  of  pride  are  commonly  coupled  together, 
a  fact  which  may  be  adduced  as  a  further  confirmation 
of  the  sentiment  advanced  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
connecting,  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  the 
spirit  of  pride,  the  arrangements  of  aristocracy,  the 
claims  of  usurpation,  and  the  usages  of  oppression. 
And  the  pride  thus  classified  and  condemned,  will 
commonly  be  found  to  have  been  pride  of  superiority 
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in   point  of  intellect,    foresight,    prudence,    wisdom, 
virtue,  or  strength. 

"  The  wicked,  in  his  pride,  doth  persecute  the  poor.  For  the 
wicked  boasteth  of  his  heart's  desire,  and  blesseth  the  covetous, 
whom  the  Lord  abhorreth.  The  wicked,  through  the  pride  of  his 
countenance,  will  not  seek  after  God.  God  is  not  in  all  his 
thoughts.  His  ways  are  always  grievous.  Thy  judgments  are 
far  above,  out  of  his  sight.  As  for  all  his  enemies,  he  puffeth  at 
them.  He  hath  said  in  his  heart,  I  shall  never  be  moved;  I 
shall  not  be  in  adversity.  His  mouth  is  full  of  cursing,  deceit, 
and  fraud  ;  under  his  tongue  is  mischief  and  vanity.  He  sitteth  in 
the  lurking  places  of  the  villages.  In  secret  places  doth  he 
murder  the  innocent.  His  eyes  are  privily  set  against  the  poor. 
He  lieth  in  wait,  secretly,  as  a  lion  in  his  den ;  he  lieth  in  wait  to 
catch  the  poor.  He  doth  catch  the  poor,  when  he  draweth  them 
into  his  net."     (Ps.  x.) 

The  picture,  though  ancient,  is  still  true  to  the 
life.  Pride,  the  root  of  impiety,  and  of  disregard 
to  God's  judgments,  is  the  root  of  aristocratic  usur- 
pation and  crafty  oppression.  Under  the  guise  of 
benevolence,  in  the  use  of  the  forms  of  justice,  in  the 
transaction  of  apparently  laudable  business,  in  adjust- 
ing the  details  of  so-called  political  economy,  in  the 
processes  of  financiering,  banking,  and  lending,  the 
proud  are  still  seen,  sitting  in  the  lurking-places  of 
the  villages,  spreading  their  nets,  and  catching  men ! 
All  this  is  done  covertly,  and  under  the  most  specious 
pretences.  And  it  is  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts,  in 
their  boastful  claim  of  superiority  over  the  masses,  as 
better  capable  of  managing  their  business,  and  there- 
fore wisely  and  benevolently  bringing  as  many  as 
10 
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they  can  into  a  dependent  and  servile  condition, 
under  their  shadow,  that  all  this  murderous  process 
is  conceived,  and  carried  forward,  and  justified. 

"Pride  compasseth  them  about  as  a  chain,  violence  cov- 
ereth  them  as  a  garment.  Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fat- 
ness ;  they  have  more  than  heart  could  wish.  They  are  corrupt 
and  speak  wickedly  concerning  oppression  :  they  speak  loftily. 
They  set  their  mouth  against  the  heavens,  and  their  tongue 
wralketh  through  the  earth."     (Ps.  Ixxiii.) 

Pride  and  haughtiness  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  licentiousness  and  the  oppressions  of  Sodom. 
The  self-righteous  Pharisee,  who  thanked  God  that 
he  was  not  as  other  men,  especially  that  he  was  not 
like  the  publican,  was  a  fair  specimen  of  his  class, 
trusting  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  de- 
spising others,  binding  heavy  burdens,  laying  them  on 
men's  shoulders,  and  not  touching  them  with  one  of 
their  fingers. 

"  The  afflicted  people  thou  wilt  save,  but  thine  eyes  are  upon 
the  haughty,  that  thou  mayest  bring  them  down." — "  The  Lord 
shall  cut  off  flattering  lips,  and  the  tongue  that  speaketh  proud 
things.  Who  have  said,  With  our  tongue  will  we  prevail.  Who 
is  Lord  over  us  ?  For  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  for  the  sighing 
of  the  needy,  now  will  I  arise,  and  set  him  in  safety  from  him 
that  puffeth  at  him." 

"  For  thou  wilt  save  the  afflicted  people,  but  wilt  bring  down 
high  looks." — "Thou  hast  rebuked  the  proud  that  are  cursed, 
which  do  err  from  thy  commandments." — "  Though  the  Lord  be 
high,  yet  hath  he  respect  to  the  lowly,  but  he  knoweth  the  proud 
afar  off." 

"  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  to  hate  evil.     Pride,  and  arrogance. 
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and  the  evil  way,  and  the  froward  mouth,  do  I  hate." — "  The 
Lord  will  destroy  the  house  of  the  proud,  he  will  establish  the 
border  of  the  widow." — "Every  one  that  is  proud  of  heart  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord :  though  hand  join  in  hand,  he  shall  not 
be  unpunished." — "  Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty 
spirit  before  a  fall." — "  Before  destruction  the  heart  of  man  is 
haughty,  and  before  honor  is  humility." — "  Seest  thou  a  man 
wise  in  his  own  conceit  ?  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of 
him." — "A  man's  pride  shall  bring  him  low,  but  honor  shall 
uphold  the  humble  in  spirit." 

"  For  the  day  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  be  upon  every  one 
that  is  proud  and  lofty,  and  upon  every  one  that  is  lifted  up,  and 
he  shall  be  brought  low." — "  He  lifteth  the  poor  out  of  the  dust, 
and  the  beggar  from  the  dung-hill." — "  Whosoever  shall  exalt 
himself  shall  be  abased,  and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted." — "  I  will  cause  the  arrogancy  of  the  proud  to  cease,  and 
will  lay  low  the  haughtiness  of  the  terrible." — "  For  he  bringeth 
down  them  that  dwell  on  high;  the  lofty  city,  he  layeth  it  low, 
even  to  the  ground,  he  bringeth  it  even  to  the  dust." — "  Which 
say,  Stand  by  thyself,  come  not  near  to  me,  for  1  am  holier  than  thou. 
These  are  a  smoke  in  (his)  nose,  a  fire  that  burneth  all  the  day." 
— "  Who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  or  that  is  worshipped,  so  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  tem- 
ple of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God. — And  then  shall  that 
Wicked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the 
Spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his 
coming." 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  language  in  which 
the  God  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  expresses  his 
abhorrence  of  pride,  especially  spiritual  pride — the 
pride  of  supposed  superiority  in  intellectual  endow- 
ments, and  moral  and  spiritual  attainments ;  for  the 
description,  it  will  be  perceived,  includes,  emphati- 
cally, these,  as  it  must  needs  do,  in  order  to  touch  the 
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core  and  pith  of  all  those  varied  forms  and  phases  of 
pride  that  manifest  themselves  in  the  diversified  aris- 
tocracies and  despotisms  witnessed  among  men,  how- 
ever absurdly  such  lofty  pretensions  may  intrench 
themselves  in .  the  arrangements  that  recognize  the 
claims  of  wealth,  birth,  race,  splendor,  monopoly,  and 
physical  force. 

Who  can  conceive  that  such  a  God  could  be  the 
patron  of  aristocracies,  that  he  should  delight  in 
oligarchies,  that  he  should  approve  the  usages  and 
arrangements  of  autocratic  authority,  or  of  ecclesias- 
tical domination  ?  How  can  the  worship  of  such  a 
God  harmonize  with  the  claims  of  self-appointed 
kings  ?  With  the  servile  flatteries  and  the  sycophancy 
by  which  their  usurped  thrones  are  sustained  ?  With 
the  hero-worship  by  which  Christian  humility  is  put 
to  the  blush,  the  spirit  of  ambition  and  pride  fostered, 
and  the  worship  of  God  superseded,  or  subdivided 
with  a  worm?  The  Lord  is  a  jealous  God.  His 
glory  he  will  not  give  to  another,  nor  his  praise  to 
graven  images,  nor  his  supremacy  to  the  sons  of  earth. 
Wherever  the  God  of  Christianity  is  reverenced,  the 
thrones  of  despotism  will  be  undermined,  and  man- 
made  hierarchies  will  crumble.     So  let  it  be. 

TESTIMONY   OF   THE    CHRISTIAN"   DOCTRINES. 

It  is  not  by  specific  precepts  alone,  nor  by  isolated 
declarations  and  warnings,  however  pointed  and  start- 
ling, that  the  Christian  Scriptures  array  themselves 
against  the  spirit  of  aristocracy,  the  claims  of  usurpa- 
tion, the  pretensions  of  self-complacency  and  pride. 
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The  entire  frame- work  of  the  Christian  theology  stands 
on  a  basis  that,  of  necessity,  displaces  all  the  dogmas 
and  maxims  upon  which  the  whole  edifice  of  man's 
usurped  supremacy  over  his  brother  man  finds  its 
foundation.  Each  one  of  the  Christian  doctrines  is, 
of  itself,  a  colossal  column  reposing  upon  the  broken 
fragments  of  the  systems  that  minister  to  human 
pride.  The  field  of  observation  over  which  we  have 
already  travelled,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  is  full  of 
illustrations  of  this  statement.  The  Christian  idea  of 
God,  of  his  moral  government,  his  superintending 
Providence ;  the  Christian  idea  of  man,  his  responsi- 
bilities, his  rights,  his  relations,  his  probationary  posi- 
tion, his  equality  with  his  brother  man  ;  the  Christian 
idea  of  the  Messiah,  his  example,  his  teachings ;  the 
Christian  plan  of  recovery  for  our  lost  and  lapsed 
race ;  the  impartiality  of  Christianity,  its  abhorrence 
of  respect  of  persons;  all  these  broad  features  and 
phases  of  the  Christian  system  have  been  shown  to  be 
democratic  in  their  tendencies,  and  antagonistic  to  all 
the  arrangements  growing  out  of  exclusiveness  and 
pride.  Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  one 
leading  doctrine  of  the  Christian  theology  that,  in  its 
obvious  practical  bearing,  and  when  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  social  relations  of  man,  in  the  arena 
either  of  ecclesiastical,  political,  or  social  life,  would 
not  directly  or  indirectly  manifest  its  affinity  to  the 
principles  and  usages  of  democratic  equality,  its  repug- 
nance to  the  rival  spirit  and  arrangements  of  aristoc- 
racy and  pride. 
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SALVATION   BY   GRACE. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  manifest  bearing  of  that  dis- 
tinctive, characteristic,  and  peculiar  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel,  which  is  sometimes  designated  by  the  phrases, 
"  Salvation  by  Grace,"  or  ';  Justification  by  Faith  in 
Christ." 

We  are  not  unaware  that  these  phrases  have  been 
made  the  shibboleth  of  certain  schools  of  theology ; 
that  they  have  thereby  acquired  a  technical  meaning ; 
that  particular  shades  of  this  meaning,  as  sometimes 
presented,  may  have  been  obnoxious  to  grave  objec- 
tions ;  that  extravagant  or  one-sided  statements  of 
them  may  have  distorted  them  into  mischievous  errors ; 
that  misconstructions,  misapplications,  and  gross  per- 
versions of  them  have  given  occasion  to  much  scandal; 
and  that  many  have,  from  these  various  causes, 
become  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  use  of  the 
terms,  and  even  against  the  ideas  they  were  originally 
intended  to  express.  But  we  cannot  consider  this 
a  sufficient  reason  for  dispensing  with  the  testi- 
mony, in  the  present  discussion,  of  a  doctrine  which 
occupies,  in  our  view,  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
apostolic  epistles,  in  the  theology  first  taught  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  in  the  religion  of  the  first 
Christians — a  doctrine  cherished  by  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  brightest  lights  of  Christianity  from  ago 
to  age — a  doctrine  so  prominent  in  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  and  in  kindred  struggles  for  human 
emancipation  and  progress,  both  before  that  era,  and 
since.     The  distortions  and  perversions  of  a  doctrine 
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thus  historically  signalized,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  sufficient  warranty  for  forgetting  its  existence,  or  for 
not  inquiring  into  its  bearings,  in  a  discussion  where 
its  testimony  is  pertinent.  We  need  enter  into  no 
defence  of  the  doctrine.  Its  truth  or  falsehood  is  not 
the  question  now  at  issue.  The  point  of  inquiry  is, 
its  bearing  (whether  it  be  true  or  false)  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  autocracy  in  general,  or,  more  specifically, 
upon  that  pride  of  character  and  intellect  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  constitutes  the  vital  element  of  all  the 
autocracies  and  aristocracies  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  world.  If  there  are  those  who  doubt  or  deny  that 
the  doctrine,  as  we  shall  present  it,  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  or  that  it  is  a  component  part  of  the 
Christian  system,  we  enter  into  no  controversy  with 
them.  We  are  comparing  Democracy  with  Christianity, 
according  to  our  own  apprehensions  and  understand- 
ing of  them,  the  only  way  in  which  we  could  do  it ; 
leaving  others  to  do  the  same  for  themselves. 

A  leading  idea,  with  the  New  Testament  writers, 
seems  to  be,  that  pardon,  justification,  forgiveness, 
(terms  of  similar  or  identical  import,)  is  extended  to 
penitent  believers  in  Christ,  as  an  act  of  unmerited 
mercy,  grace,  or  favor,  on  the  part  of  their  justly 
offended,  but  now  reconciled  Lawgiver  and  Father. 
This  idea  seems  to  grow  out  of  two  previous  ideas 
lying  back  of  them,  namely,  that  man  is  a  transgressor 
of  the  divine  law,  and  that  God  is  a  moral  Governor, 
who  may  justly  punish  the  offender,  but  who  may 
exercise  the  sovereign  prerogative  of  mercy,  when 
consistent,  in  his  view,  with  the  maintenance  of  law, 
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and  the  security  of  his  kingdom.  To  this  statement 
it  may  be  added  that  Christ  is  represented  as  having 
laid  a  foundation  for  the  exercise  of  this  mercy,  by 
being  "  once  offered  to  bear  the  sin  of  many,"  (Heb. ;) 
that  believers  are  "justified  freely  by  his  grace, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom 
God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith 
in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness,  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance 
of  God ;  to  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time,  his  righteous- 
ness, that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him 
that  belie veth  in  Jesus,"  (Rom.  iii. ;)  that  "  God  was 
in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  im- 
puting their  trespasses  unto  them,"  (2  Cor.  v.)  "By 
grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  your- 
selves, it  is  the  gift  of  God,"  (Eph.  ii.) 

If  these  statements  are  not  received  as  authentic,  it 
is  no  fault  of  ours.  If  they  do  not  express  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  by  grace,  or  of  justification  by  faith, 
then  we  have  none  to  present  or  to  insist  upon.  The 
exegesis  that  could  exorcise  from  these  passages  the 
doctrine  in  question,  might  with  equal  success  be  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose  upon  any  modern  state- 
ment of  it,  including  our  own.  We  have  no  explana- 
tion or  paraphrase  of  the  text  to  offer.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  transcribe  it,  and  let  it  stand.  We 
have  no  fears  that  the  unprejudiced  and  unsophisti- 
cated reader  will  fail  to  see  in  it  the  idea  we  wish  to 
present.  It  may  be  "foolishness"  to  the  philosophers 
of  our  own  times,  as  it  was  to  those  of  ancient  Greece, 
among  whom  it  was  first  published.     It  may  be  "  the 
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power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,"  nevertheless. 
Whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  is  Christianity,  if  the  New 
Testament  Epistles  are  to  be  received  as  trustworthy 
expositions  of  that  religion.  What  we  have  to  do 
with  it  in  the  present  discussion  is,  to  inquire  after  its 
bearing  upon  that  species  of  pride,  inordinate  self- 
esteem,  (call  it  by  what  name  we  will,)  that  claims 
lordly  kingships  and  prelatical  prerogatives  on  the 
score  of  character,  virtue,  high  moral  and  intellectual 
attainments.  On  such  a  question  we  might  venture 
to  leave  the  reader  to  his  own  reflections.  It  may  be 
interesting,  however,  to  hear  the  inferences  drawn  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  themselves,  in  con- 
nection with  their  propagation  of  this  doctrine. 

The  theological  proposition  just  cited  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  stands  connected  with  practi- 
cal reflections,  and  with  further  statements,  like  the 
following : — 

"What  then,  are  we  better  than  they?  No,  in  nowise;  for 
we  have  already  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  all  are 
under  sin."  "  Where  is  boasting,  then  ?  It  is  excluded.  By 
what  law?  By  the  law  of  works  ?  Nay,  but  by  the  law  of  faith. 
Therefore,  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  without 
the  deeds  of  the  law." 

But  lest  the  sentiment  should  be  perverted  or  mis- 
understood, the  writer  adds: 

"Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith?  God  forbid- 
Yea,  we  establish  the  law." 

How  well  this  agrees  with  the  philosophy  of  self- 
assumed  kingships  and  hierarchies,  on  the  basis  of 
10* 
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supposed  exalted  merit  and  princely  character,  the 
reader  will  judge,  especially  when  he  sees  how  "an 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,"  brought  up  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,  regarded  the  claims  of  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  in  the  light  of  the  new  theology  he  had  re- 
ceived : 

"  What  shall  we  say,  then,  that  Abraham,  our  father  as  per- 
taining to  the  flesh,  hath  found  ?  For  if  Abraham  were  justified 
by  works,  he  hath  whereof  to  glory,  but  not  before  God.  For 
what  saith  the  Scripture?  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness.  Now  to  him  that  worketh  is 
the  reward  not  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt.  But  to  him  that 
worketh  not,  but  believeth  in  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  Ins 
faith  is  counted  for  righteousness." 

In  connection  with  the  statement  of  doctrine  already 
quoted  from  Ephesians  ii.,  declaring  salvation  to  be 
by  grace  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  ourselves,  but 
the  gift  of  God,  it  is  immediately  added  : 

"  Not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast ;  for  we  are  his  work- 
manship, created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  winch  God 
hath  before  ordained,  that  we  should  walk  in  them." 

Interspersed  everywhere  in  the  apostolic  writings 
we  meet  with  similar  sentiments.  In  another  connec- 
tion the  writer  already  quoted  says : 

"  Even  so,  then,  at  this  present  time  also,  there  is  a  remnant 
according  to  the  election  of  grace.  And  if  by  grace,  then  it  is  no 
more  of  works;  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace.  And  if  it 
be  of  works,  then  it  is  no  more  grace ;  otherwise  work  is  no 
more  work."     (Rom.  xi.) 

In  the  same  chapter  we   find    strung   dissuasives, 
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addressed  to  the  Gentile  believers,  against  their  boast- 
ing themselves  over  the  branches  that  had  been  broken 
off,  because  of  unbelief,  forgetful  of  their  former  posi- 
tion, and  unmindful  of  their  danger  of  being  broken 
off  themselves,  in  turn,  for  the  same  cause. 

A  moment's  reflection  upon  this  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion by  grace,  or  free  unmerited  favor;  of  justifica- 
tion or  pardon,  not  on  the  score  of  meritorious  services, 
but  through  faith  in  Him  who  "was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,"  who  died  "  not  for  our  sins  only,  but 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  (thus  "  concluding  all 
under  sin,"  and  reducing  all  mankind,  as  transgres- 
sors, to  the  same  dead  level  of  equality  that  they 
would  have  occupied,  had  they  all  remained  in  a  state 
of  innocence  and  purity,)  will  reveal,  at  a  glance,  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  such  a  doctrine  to  cast  down 
all  those  lofty  imaginations  which  tempt  men  to  claim 
and  exercise  kingly  authority  over  their  fellows,  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  assumed  and  exalted  superiority 
of  moral  worth,  of  meritorious  services,  and  of  godlike 
achievements.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the 
doctrine,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  the  spirit- 
it  inculcates  is  the  opposite  of  all  such  autocratic  aspi- 
rations and  hierarchal  pretensions. 

And  the  fact  is  as  well  attested  as  anything  else 
upon  the  page  of  this  world's  history,  that  the  virtual 
relinquishment  or  forgetfulness  of  this  doctrine  by  the 
ancient  Church,  keeping  pace  with  extravagant  and 
inflated  pretensions  of  the  exalted  merits  of  distin- 
guished saints  who  were  therefore  canonized  and  wor- 
shipped, was  simultaneous  with  the  ecclesiastical  usur- 
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pations  so  imperceptibly  yet  rapidly  displacing  the 
simple  democracy  of  the  first  Christians.  Then,  in 
fulfilment  of  apostolic  prediction,  was  "  that  Wicked 
revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the 
Spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  bright- 
ness of  his  coming;" — that  "Man  of  Sin,"  that  "Son 
of  Perdition,  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself 
against  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped, 
so  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  show- 
ing himself  that  he  is  God," — affecting  to  hold  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  ruling  the  earth 
at  his  pleasure. 

In  what  spirit  was  it,  that  these  impious  pretensions 
were  set  up,  but  the  spirit  of  pride  ?  What  descrip- 
tion of  pride  was  it,  but  the  pride  of  heroic  achieve- 
ment, of  saintly  endurance,  of  godlike  accomplish- 
ment, of  meritorious  and  unprecedented  service,  at  a 
time  when  the  perils  of  martyrdom,  the  conquests  of 
the  new  faith,  and  the  privations  and  toils  of  the 
Christian  bishops,  gave  emphasis  and  meaning  to  the 
claim  ?  (For  the  historians  of  the  Church  tell  us  that 
the  claims  of  spiritual  despotism,  if  there  ever  has 
been  any  such  thing,  grew  up  and  attained  gigantic 
strength,  under  influences  like  these !) 

And  what  feature  of  Christianity,  we  will  further 
demand,  has  been  found  more  efficient  in  any  age  of 
the  Church,  in  rolling  back  the  tide  of  priestly  domi- 
nation, than  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  or 
salvation  by  grace?  Nay,  rather,  what  influences, 
either  in  the  Church  or  out  of  it,  have  been  of  any 
avail,  without  this? 
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In  treating  of  the  Scripture  account  of  the  Messiah,* 
(in  which  his  priestly  office  and  propitiatory  sacrifice 
are  made  prominent,)  we  have  anticipated  the  answer 
to  the  question  just  raised.  If  the  history  of  Christian- 
ity illustrates  the  tendency  of  any  of  its  leading  doc- 
trines, it  illustrates  the  equalizing  and  anti-hierarchal 
tendency  of  the  doctrine  of  free  grace  or  gratuitous 
mercy,  in  opposition  to  the  boastful  doctrine  of  saintly 
merit  upon  which  hierarchs  and  spiritual  usurpers  never 
fail  to  predicate  their  arrogant  claims.  When  Merle 
D'Aubigne,  in  his  History  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion and  of  the  corruptions  that  preceded  it,  observes 
that  "  Popes  and  councils  who  did  not  hurl  their  bulls 
and  decrees  against  this  doctrine,  set  up  beside  it  a 
something  that  nullified  it,"  he  simply  states  an  unde- 
niable fact  of  history.  And  that  "something"  to  which 
he  alludes,  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  doc- 
trine of  human  merit,  inflating  the  early  bishops  with 
the  spirit  of  self-sufficiency  and  spiritual  pride.  Simi- 
lar phenomena  are  witnessed  in  almost  every  age  of 
moral  commotion,  when  too  many  of  the  more  promi- 
nent actors  on  the  side  of  human  progress  become 
giddy  with  their  elevation,  and  disgrace  their  cause 
by  attempting  to  play  the  part,  among  their  equal 
brethren,  of  dictators  and  kings.  Equally  truthful, 
in  point  of  historical  verit\r,  was  the  observation  of 
the  same  writer,  in  the  same  paragraph,  that  "  when 
salvation  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  God,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  priests."  Speculate  as  men  may, 
they  cannot  get  rid  of  the  indisputable  facts. 

*  See  chapter  ix.  towards  the  close. 
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Nor  need  we  long  wonder  with  blank  amazement, 
at  developments  like  these.  So  long  as  the  successive 
generations  of  men  commence  their  probationary 
course  as  transgressors,  and  find  consciences  in  their 
own  bosoms  that  reveal  to  them  the  fact,  along  with 
those  concomitant  sentiments  of  ill-desert  and  dread 
of  punishment  of  which  none  except  the  most  brutish 
and  stupid  are  unconscious,  so  long  it  will  be  true  that 
mankind,  as  a  race,  will  find  the  assurance  of  amnesty, 
forgiveness,  pardon,  to  be — as  it  ever  has  been — 
among  the  most  pressing  spiritual  wants  of  their 
natures.  No  sensuous  philosophy,  though  claiming 
the  appellation  of  spiritual,  no  sneers  concerning  big- 
otry or  superstition,  no  modified  ideas  of  guilt  and 
punishment  arising  from  utilitarian  notions  of  law, 
and  corresponding  estimates  of  transgression,  will  ever 
eradicate  from  the  human  bosom  the  sense  of  this 
necessity,  while  man  retains  the  consciousness  of 
transgression,  and  remains  a  moral  and  accountable 
being. 

The  consequence  will  be,  that  among  reflecting  and 
earnest  men,  there  will  be  but  two  rival  methods  of 
obtaining  that  amnesty :  namely,  the  one  proclaimed 
in  the  gospel  of  salvation  by  grace,  or  j  ustiflcation  by 
faith,  a  faith  producing  good  works,  (which  God  will 
approve  by  a  reward  "  of  grace,  not  of  debt,")  not 
proposed  as  a  ground  of  amnesty  for  the  past ;  the 
other  resting  solely  on  the  basis  of  human  merit,  and 
displacing  the  idea  of  unmerited  pardon. 

It  needs  no  abstruse  metaphysical  disquisition  to 
make  it  apparent  that  the  former  method  reduces  the 
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human  family  to  its  original  level  of  equality ;  that  it 
inflates  no  one  with  the  dream  of  such  a  superiority 
over  his  fellows,  on  the  score  of  exalted  merit,  as 
could  warrant  him  in  assuming  kingly  or  priestly 
power  over  them  ;  neither  does  it  permit  or  encourage 
the  mass  of  its  disciples,  however  polluted  and  de- 
graded, to  pay  servile  homage  to  their  fellow-sinners, 
in  need  of  the  same  pardon,  or  to  confide  in  them  for 
the  succors  which  none  but  God  can  extend  to  them. 
It  is  equally  manifest  that  the  rival  doctrine  of 
human  merit  tends  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
same  inordinate  self-esteem  or  spiritual  pride  that 
makes  a  man  believe  he  can  merit  the  pardon  of  his 
past  sins  by  his  present  works  of  supererogation,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  put  him  upon  drawing  such  compari- 
sons between  himself  and  the  publicans  and  sinners 
around  him  as  should  lay  a  proper  foundation,  in  his 
own  view,  for  his  own  kingly  and  priestly  domination 
over  them,  even  if  he  should  not  happen  to  hit  upon 
the  convenient  and  very  natural  fancy  of  possessing  a 
surplussage  of  this  supererogatory  merit  to  dispose  of, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  less  gifted  neighbors.  And  the 
mass  of  communities  educated  in  such  extravagant 
notions  of  saintly  merit,  while  conscious  of  their  own 
deficiencies  in  this  particular,  will  be  likely  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  resources  supposed  to  be  within 
their  reach,  on  conditions  less  distasteful  to  them  than 
those  set  forth  in  the  gospel.  Or  if  sunk  into  those 
deeper  recesses  of  spiritual  and  moral  darkness,  stu- 
pidity, and  worldliness,  in  which  their  own  need  of 
forgiveness   makes  no  deep  and    lasting   impression 
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upon  their  consciousness,  the  facilities  for  extending 
autocratic  dominion  over  them,  in  some  form,  will  not 
be  less  available.  Among  such  a  people,  the  ideas  of 
human  relations,  duties,  rights,  and  moral  responsi- 
bilities, must  be  too  indistinct  and  feeble  to  constitute 
any  formidable  barriers  against  despotic  power. 

All  this,  the  writer  is  well  aware,  will  appear  to 
some  as  the  effect  of  an  undue  attachment  to  a  particu- 
lar theological  system.  It  may  be  so,  but  before  the 
careful  inquirer  permits  himself  to  dismiss  the  matter 
thus,  let  him  do  two  things :  let  him  compare  our 
view  with  the  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  then  let 
him  interrogate  human  nature  and  human  character 
for  a  solution  of  the  phenomena  there  witnessed,  and 
see  whether  he  can  discover  a  key  that  better  fits  the 
wards  of  the  lock  than  the  one  we  have  presented. 
Until  this  is  done,  there  will  be  little  of  liberality  or 
sound  philosophy  in  raising  the  cheap  cry  of  bigotry 
or  superstition  against  our  solution,  which  connects 
the  principle  of  democracy  with  the  idea  of  salvation 
by  grace,  and  appeals  to  the  religious  history  of  the 
last  eighteen  centuries  for  illustrations  of  its  truthful- 
ness. 

If  the  view  presented  in  this  chapter  may  be  re- 
ceived as  trustworthy,  there  is  a  defect  in  that  defi- 
nition of  spiritual  pride  or  lordly  and  priestly  arro- 
gance, which  represents  the  evil  as  consisting  wholly 
in  the  setting  up  of  claims  to  authority  and  kingship 
on  some  other  and  inferior  basis,  instead  of  superiority 
of  intellect  and  character.  The  pinnacle  of  arrogance 
is  more  commonly  reached  in  the  act  of  setting  up 
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those  very  claims.  Yerj  few  among  hierarchs  and 
autocrats  would  be  thought  to  ground  their  claims  on 
the  mere  incidents  of  ancestry,  birth,  wealth,  magni- 
ficence, or  physical  force,  any  further  than  these  may 
be  supposed  to  symbolize  Wisdom,  Goodness,  or 
Strength,  or  to  be  credentials  or  certificates  of  the 
possession  of  them. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  to  this,  that  such  claims  are 
without  any  proper  foundation,  and  that  the  arrogance 
of  the  claim  consists,  exclusively,  in  that  fact.  We 
answer :  If  such  claims  are  always  without  any  proper 
foundation,  then  our  doctrine  is  confirmed,  namely, 
that  the  setting  up  of  lordly  and  kingly  claims  is,  of 
itself,  an  aberration  from  moral  integrity,  or  is  an  evi- 
dence of  such  aberration.  But  if  it  be  said  that  there 
are  cases  in  which  such  claims,  being  well  founded, 
may  be,  rightfully  and  without  arrogance,  urged,  then 
we  have  to  suggest  the  danger  that  the  claimant  may 
not  be  the  most  suitable  and  impartial  judge  in  his 
own  case,  and  that  a  tithe  of  that  modesty  which  is 
the  best  index  of  true  merit  would  lead  him  to  refer 
the  decision  to  his  fellows  around  him  ;  a  process  which 
introduces  the  democratic  vote,  in  opposition  to  all 
autocratic  usages  and  pretensions.  The  absence  of 
such  modest}^  might  suggest  a  doubt  whether  such 
claims  were  well  founded,  and  the  claimant  might  be 
well  reminded  of  the  apostolic  injunction,  "Let  each 
esteem  other  better  than  themselves." 

It  may  also  be  said  that  since  pride  and  sound  char- 
acter are  antipodes,  no  good  man  can  be  a  proud  man; 
and  hence  it  may  be  accounted  absurd  or  unnecessary 
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to  say  anything,  in  a  way  of  caution,  to  good  men 
against  setting  up  unrighteous  and  arrogant  claims. 
We  admit,  nay,  we  contend,  that  pride  and  sound 
character  are  antipodes,  and  that  so  far  as  a  man 
becomes  proud,  to  the  same  extent  his  character  suffers 
damage.  But  this  affords  no  reason  against  exhorting 
even  good  men  against  pride,  and  against  setting  up 
arrogant  pretensions,  as  they  are  to  be  cautioned 
against  all  other  sins  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
Wise  and  good  men,  unless  absolutely  impeccable,  are 
always  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  spiritual  pride,  and 
it  is  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  always  found  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  such  pride,  that  many  aristo- 
cratic and  oppressive  arrangements  and  usages,  both  in 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  are  to  be  traced.  It  was 
to  good  men,  to  beloved  brethren,  "called  to  be 
saints,"  that  the  apostolic  cautions  against  pride,  arro- 
gance, and  lordly  usurpation,  were  particularly  ad- 
dressed, in  imitation  of  Christ's  own  admonitions  to 
his  disciples,  especially  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  pre- 
eminent in  Wisdom,  Goodness,  and  Strength. 

It  was  "to  all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus,  at  Phi- 
lippi,"  that  Paul  wrote — as  partly  cited  already — 
"Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vainglory, 
but  in  lowliness  of  mind,  let  each  esteem  other  better 
than  themselves."  A  most  explicit-  prohibition  of 
self-assumed  kingship  on  the  score  of  supposed  supe- 
riority of  attainment  in  goodness  ! 

It  was  "  to  the  Church  of  God  at  Corinth,  sanctified 
in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be  saints,"  that  the  same 
apostle,  after  reproving  their  absurd  and  idolatrous 
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homage  of  Paul,  of  A  polios,  and  Cephas,  and  after 
adding,  "Therefore,  let  no  man  glory  in  men,"  ad- 
dresses such  dissuasives  against  spiritual  pride  as  the 
following : — 

"  And  these  things,  brethren,  I  have  in  a  figure  transferred  to 
myself  and  to  Apollos  for  your  sakes,  that  ye  might  learn  in  us 
not  to  think  of  men  above  that  which  is  written,  that  no  one  of 
you  be  puffed  up  for  one  against  another.  For  who  maketh  thee 
to  differ  from  another?  And  what  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not 
receive  ?  Now,  if  thou  didst  receive  it.  why  dost  thou  glory,  as 
if  thou  hadst  not  received  it?"     (1  Cor.  iv.) 

In  what  language  could  aristocratic  pretension,  on 
the  basis  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  endowments, 
(in  reality  existing,)  be  more  unequivocally  con- 
demned ?  Or  how  could  the  servility  that  recognizes 
the  validity  of  such  pretensions  be  more  pointedly 
reproved?  And  how  manifestly  is  the  apostle's  argu- 
ment levelled — not  against  the  claims  of  impudent  or 
self-deluded  pretenders,  without  "  Strength,  Wisdom, 
and  Goodness  " — but  against  the  undue  reverence  of 
strong,  wise,  and  good  men,  and-  especially  against  the 
aristocratic  claims  and  pretensions  growing  out  of 
them. 

All  this  was  addressed  particularly  to  true  Chris- 
tians, as  though  they  were  exposed  to  danger  from 
the  assaults  of  spiritual  pride,  and  from  the  servility 
that  it  commonly  brings  in  its  train. 

To  the  same  practical  point  converge  all  the  legiti- 
mate influences  of  the  doctrine  of  free  grace,  which 
excludes  boasting,  and  from  which  the  appeal  just 
now  quoted  is  a  direct  inference.     If  the  wisest  and 
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the  best  have  nothing  which  they  did  not  receive  as 
an  unmerited  favor ;  if  even  their  Christian  virtues, 
their  spiritual  attainments,  their  moral  excellences, 
as  well  as  their  mental  endowments,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  divine  gifts  and  tokens  of  mercy,  then  indeed  is 
the  loftiness  of  man  to  be  abased,  at  the  very  point 
where,  of  all  others,  it  is  found  to  intrench  itself,  and 
where  all  forms  and  phases  of  aristocratic  self-exalta- 
tion are  found  chiefly  to  congregate  and  combine 
themselves  together. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  self-exaltation  and  pride  that  pre- 
vents any  man  from  abasing  himself  before  God,  and 
embracing,  with  penitence  and  gratitude,  the  offers 
of  divine  mercy  in  the  gospel.  It  is  the  same  spirit 
that  lifts  him  up  above  his  fellow-men,  that  inflates 
him  with  the  idea  of  his  own  superiority,  or  that  of 
his  family,  his  caste,  or  circle  of  society  ;  that  makes 
him  play  the  autocrat  in  the  neighborhood,  in  the 
Church,  in  the  State,  or  wherever  he  can  successfully 
press  his  claims  to  pre-eminence  over  those  around 
him.  The  Pharisee,  who  thanked  God  that  he  was 
better  than  other  men,  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
smite  on  his  breast  and  say,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me, 
a  sinner."  The  hierarch,  who  lords  it  over  God's 
heritage,  either  leaves  out  of  his  creed  the  doctrines 
that  exalt  God,  and  abase  man  in  his  presence,  or  else 
he  holds  them  as  idle  abstractions,  or  with  some  men- 
tal reservation  which  makes  himself  and  Ids  priestly 
caste  an  exception  to  the  common  pollution  and  com- 
mon necessities  of  the  species.  The  civil  ruler,  or 
aspirant  for  civic  honors,  who  desires  and  claims  kingly 
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power,  is  not  the  man  who  modestly  esteems  others 
better  than  himself.  He  is  not  the  man,  "  poor  in 
spirit,"  who,  having  seen  and  felt  the  plague  of  his 
own  heart,  dreads  the  ingress  of  pride,  and  prays, 
"Lead  us  not  into  temptation." 

The  institutions  of  Democracy,  therefore,  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  State,  require,  for  their  vitality  and 
stability,  the  very  same  spirit  that  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare men  for  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Christ.  So  far  as  the  gospel 
transforms  men,  and  subdues  their  pride,  so  far  it 
brings  them  into  harmony  with  the  principle  of  bro- 
therly equality,  and  renders  distasteful  to  them  the 
usages  of  aristocracy,  and  the  usurpations  of  autocratic 
power. 

These  conclusions  belong  to  a  train  of  thought 
which  will  occupy  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTEE    XYI. 

OF   CHEISTIANITY   AS   MANIFESTED   IN   PRACTICE,    AND 
THE   FORMATION   OF   CHARACTER. 

The  value  and  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion 
are  revealed  in  its  practical  results — in  the  transform- 
ing influences  it  exerts  upon  human  character. 

Christianity,  though  a  science,  is  emphatically  a 
life,  a  rule,  and  a  motive-power  of  conduct. 

The  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  the  foundation  of 
the  ethics,  the  morals,  the  spirit,  the  aspirations,  the 
activities  of  Christianity. 

The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  before  insisted 
on,  furnishes  no  exception  to  these  statements — no 
anomaly  in  the  system  of  Christian  instruction.  So 
far  from  suggesting  any  substitute  for  sound  character, 
it  lays  the  only  solid  foundation  for  its  existence  and 
development,  a  foundation  reposing  in  humility,  rev- 
erence, and  a  restored  harmony  with  the  just  demands 
of  violated  law. 

In  the  Christian  theology  we  have  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  right  willing  and  right  doing — the  definition 
of  right  action,  and  the  reasons  or  motives  for  right 
acting. 
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By  unfolding  the  foundation  facts  of  the  divine 
existence  and  character— of  human  existence  and 
character — of  divine  and  human  relations — it  brings 
out  into  the  clear  sunlight  of  moral  Truth,  the  respon- 
sibilities, the  duties,  the  liabilities  of  human  beings, 
with  the  tempers  of  mind  and  the  affections  of  the 
soul  that  are  appropriate  to  them,  and  in  harmony 
with  them. 

Now,  if  it  shall  be  found  that  the  practice  which 
Christianity  proposes  to  introduce,  the  spirit  it  is 
adapted  to  inspire,  the  character  it  seeks  to  mould 
and  to  mature,  are  precisely  those  best  adapted  to 
displace  the  spirit  and  the  usages  of  aristocracy  and 
autocratic  domination,  and  to  introduce  the  principle, 
the  spirit,  the  usages,  and  the  institutions  of  Democ- 
racy in  their  stead  and  on  their  ruins,  then  the 
Democracy  of  Christianity  will  be  at  once  denned  and 
confirmed,  the  connection  between  them  will  be  ap- 
parent, and  the  necessity  of  the  one  to  the  perfect 
manifestation  and  development  of  the  other  unde- 
niable. 

And  here,  we  might  institute  a  review  of  the  whole 
ground  we  have  travelled  over,  in  this  and  in  the 
preceding  volume.  We  might  demand  of  the  careful 
reader,  at  what  point  of  the  investigation  lie  has  not 
clearly  perceived  the  practical  tendencies  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  perceived  those  tendencies  to  be 
decidedly  democratic,  in  opposition  to  all  rival  theo- 
ries, usages,  and  aspirations?  On  such  a  review  we 
cannot  formally  enter.  The  reader  can  look  over  the 
ground,  at  his  leisure,  chapter  by  chapter,  paragraph 
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by  paragraph,  and,  at  every  step,  ask  himself  whether 
he  does  not  find  Christianity  asking  him  to  be  and  to 
do  whatever  the  principle,  the  spirit,  and  the  interests 
of  Democracy  would  likewise  seek  and  demand  of  him. 

Without  confining  his  thoughts,  rigidly,  to  the 
topics  that  have  come  under  consideration,  let  him 
look  over  the  whole  field  of  Christian  instruction,  and 
ask  himself  what  Christian  temper  he  can  cherish 
that  will  not  better  qualify  him  to  come  into  harmony 
with  the  principles,  the  aims,  and  the  tendencies  of 
Democracy  ?  What  Christian  duty  can  he  perform, 
what  Christian  enterprise  can  he  enter  upon,  that  does 
not  tend  to  the  same  fraternizing  and  equalizing  result 
toward  which  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  Democ- 
racy are  likewise  tending  ? 

What  can  a  man  do  that  shall  make  him  a  more 
consistent  Christian,  that  will  not,  at  the  same  time, 
better  qualify  him  to  take  his  stand,  on  terms  of  per- 
fect equality,  with  his  fellow-men  around  him,  and 
accord  to  them  the  same  rights,  privileges,  immunities, 
and  advantages  that  he  asks  or  desires  for  himself? 

A  simple  reference  to  the  golden  rule  would  seem 
a  sufficient  answer  to  this  question.  How  can  a  man 
love  his  neighbor  as  himself,  how  can  he  do  to  others 
as  he  would  have  others  do  unto  him,  and  yet  hesi- 
tate to  welcome  them,  as  equal  brethren,  to  a  partici- 
pancy  in  all  those  prerogatives  and  responsibilities 
thai  he  himself  most  highly  prizes,  and  which  he 
feels  that  he  can  never  relinquish,  nor  cease  to  claim, 
unless  he  consents  to  part  with  a  portion  of  his  man- 
hood ? 
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Another  inquiry  presses  itself  upon  us,  just  at  this 
point  of  the  discussion.  Is  it  not  manifest  that  the 
higher  any  man  rises  in  the  scale  of  that  moral  and 
spiritual  development  and  progress  which  Christianity 
proposes,  and  which  is  familiarly  designated  in  Chris- 
tian literature  by  the  phrase  "  growth  in  grace,"  that 
is  to  say,  the  more  fully  he  enters  into  the  spirit  of 
the  complicated  relations  he  sustains  to  the  beings 
around  him,  the  more  cordially,  conscientiously,  and 
patiently  he  discharges  the  duties  growing  out  of  those 
sacred  relations ;  the  more  comprehensive,  exact,  and 
delicate  will  become  his  perceptions  of  the  rights,  the 
privileges,  the  immunities,  connected  with  those  rela- 
tions and  duties,  covering  the  whole  area  of  his  con- 
scious being,  and  demanding  of  him,  in  the  most 
minute  incident  of  his  activity,  to  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God  ?  Will  not  this  enlarged  and  ever  enlarging 
view  of  his  rights  and  privileges,  as  a  child  of  God, 
release  him,  more  and  more,  and  at  every  step,  from 
the  autocratic  authority  of  man  ?  Will  it  not  impel 
him  to  trample  beneath  his  feet  all  those  artificial  and 
mischievous  distinctions  and  arrangements  which,  in 
the  shape  of  exclusive  privileges,  class  prerogatives 
and  monopolies,  forbid  him  to  exercise  freely  whatever 
powers  God  has  conferred  upon  him  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  ?  What  binding  authority  can  he  recognize 
in  the  arrangements,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil, 
that  forbid  him  to  bear  testimony  for  God,  by  the 
proclamation  of  his  truth?  that  forbid  him  to  put 
forth  the  hand  of  mercy  for  the  healing  of  disease  ? 
that  forbid  him  to  send  forth  the  products  of  his  in- 
11 
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dustry  for  the  feeding  of  the  hungry,  and  the  clothing 
of  the  naked,  (irrespective  of  national  boundaries,)  to 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  Can  he  be  indifferent  in 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  those  political  rights  that 
cluster  around  his  political  responsibilities,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  civil  societ}^,  at  the  hands  of  which  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  nations  requires  the  execution  of  justice 
between  a  man  and  his  neighbor,  and  by  the  proper 
action  of  which  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  to  be- 
come the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ  ? 

With,  this  enlarged  view  of  his  own  rights,  (a  view 
inseparable  from  an  advanced  stage  of  Christian  pro- 
gress,) and  with  this  keen  sense  of  their  inestimable 
value,  how  shall  the  benevolent  Christian,  who  loves 
his  neighbor  as  himself,  admit,  for  one  moment,  the 
idea  of  despoiling  him  of  the  same  rights,  which  every 
true-minded  man  and  every  intelligent,  devoted 
Christian,  must  cherish  as  he  would  his  moral  ex- 
istence and  spiritual  freedom? 

If  we  contemplate  Christian  benevolence  under  the 
phase  or  aspect  of  equity,  justice,  a  due  regard  for 
human  rights,  we  arrive  at  the  same  solution  of  the 
question.  The  just  man  must  demand  for  his  neigh- 
bor the  same  rights  he  desires  for  himself;  and  hence 
he  cannot,  intelligently,  give  his  assent  to  those  un- 
equal and  partial  arrangements  which  displace  the 
institutions  and  the  usages  of  Democracy,  and  erect 
those  of  aristocracy  and  despotism  in  their  stead. 

Integrity,  disinterestedness,  magnanimity,  self-denial 
for  the  public  good — these,  along  with  industry,  fru- 
gality, charity,  are  at  once  Christian  graces  and  re 
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publican  virtues,  essential  to  the  stability  of  a  com- 
monwealth. Without  them  the  spirit  of  Democracy 
declines,  and  the  institutions  of  Democracy  are  ulti- 
mately displaced  by  those  of  an  opposite  character. 

On  this  topic,  the  testimony  of  the  celebrated  Mon- 
tesquieu, "  of  a  noble  and  ancient  family"  under  the 
French  monarchy,  and  published  about  a  century  ago, 
is  deserving  of  particular  attention: — 

"  There  is  no  great  share  of  probity  necessary  to  support  a 
monarchical  or  despotic  government.  The  force  of  laws  in  one, 
and  the  prince's  arm  in  another,  are  sufficient  to  direct  and  main- 
tain the  whole.  But  in  a  popular  State,  one  spring  more  is 
necessary,  namely,  virtue.  What  I  have  here  said,  is  confirmed 
by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  historians,  and  is  extremely  agreea- 
ble to  the  nature  of  things.  For  it  is  clear  that  in  a  monarchy, 
where  he  who  commands  the  execution  of  the  laws  generally 
thinks  himself  above  them,  there  is  less  need  of  virtue  than  in  a 
popular  government,  where  the  person  intrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  is  sensible  of  being,  himself,  subject  to  their  di- 
rection."    (Spirit  of  Laws,  vol.  I.  chap,  iii.) 

"  In  monarchies,  Policy  makes  people  do  great  things  with  as 
little  virtue  as  she  can.  Thus,  in  the  finest  machines,  art  has 
contrived  as  few  movements,  springs  and  wheels  as  possible.  The 
state  subsists  independently  of  our  love  of  country,  of  the  thirst 
of  true  glory,  of  self-denial,  of  all  those  heroic  virtues  which  we 
admire  in  the  ancients,  and  which,  to  us,  are  known  only  in 
story."  *  *  *  *  "I  beg  that  no  one  will  take 
this  amiss :  my  observations  are  founded  on  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  historians.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  virtuous  princes  are 
no  such  very  rare  sight,  but  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  in  a 
monarchy  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  people  to  be  vir- 
tuous.*    Let  us  compare  what  the  historians  of  all  ages  have  said 

*  It  is  only  an  amplification  of  this  remark  of  Montesquieu,  to 
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concerning  the  courts  of  monarchs,  let  us  recollect  the  conversa- 
tions and  sentiments  of  all  people  of  all  countries,  in  respect  to 
the  wretched  character  of  courtiers,  and  we  shall  find  that  these 
are  not  mere  airy  speculations,  but  things  confirmed  by  a  sad  and 
melancholy  experience.  Ambition  joined  to  idleness,  baseness  to 
pride,  a  desire  of  obtaining  riches  without  labor,  and  an  aversion 
to  truth ;  flattery,  treason,  violation  of  engagements,  contempt  of 
civil  duties,  fear  of  the  prince's  virtue,  hope  from  his  weakness, 
but  above  all,  a  perpetual  ridicule  cast  upon  virtue,  are,  I  think, 
characteristics  by  which  most  courtiers,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
have  been  constantly  distinguished.  Now  it  is  exceeding  difficult 
for  the  leading  men  of  the  nation  to  be  knaves,  and  for  the  in- 
ferior sort  to  be  honest,  for  the  former  to  be  cheats,  and  for  the 

observe  that  it  is  always  found  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  for 
a  community  or  class  of  men,  however  distinguished,  in  the  first- 
instance,  for  their  regard  to  religion  and  virtue,  to  retain  this 
high  and  honorable  distinction  for  any  great  length  of  time  after 
they  shall  have  imbibed  aristocratic  tastes,  and  yielded  themselves 
to  the  support  of  unequal  and  anti-democratic  arrangements.  A 
political  party  in  a  republic,  for  example,  shall  have  commenced 
its  career  with  the  well-deserved  reputation  of  embracing  within 
its  folds  the  greater  part  of  the  intelligence,  the  moral  worth,  and 
the  piety  of  the  nation,  a  majority  of  its  exemplary  teachers  of 
religion,  and  of  its  wisest  and  best  men.  This  party  and  its 
leaders  shall  honestly  aim  to  promote  the  public  good,  especially 
by  erecting  barriers  against  the  irruptions  of  anarchy  and  insub- 
ordination. But  if,  from  an  undue  distrust  of  the  people  and  of 
free  institutions,  it  shall  imbibe  anti-democratic  maxims  and 
throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  an  aspiring  aristocracy  of  wealth  and 
monopoly,  the  consequence  will  soon  be  a  reduced  ethical  stan- 
dard. It  will  have  arrayed  itself,  however  unconsciously,  against 
equality  and  justice.  Its  methods  of  operation  will  ultimately 
come  into  harmony  with  its  proposed  measures.  It  will  resort  to 
unworthy  and  demoralizing  expedients.  In  its  second  generation, 
if  not  sooner,  such  a  party  would  probably  compete  with,  if  not 
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latter  to  be  satisfied  to  be  only  dupes.  But  if  there  should  chance 
to  be  some  unlucky  honest  man  among  the  people,  Cardinal 
Richelieu  in  his  political  testament  seems  to  hint  that  a  prince 
should  take  care  not  to  employ  him."     (lb.,  chap.  V.) 

If  it  be  said  that  the  leading  men  in  democracies 
are  sometimes  knaves,  the  answer  is,  that  such  a  state 
of  things,  if  long  continued,  proves  incompatible  with 
the  preservation  of  the  government.  The  anomaly 
must  be  remedied,  or  the  commonwealth  must  give 
place  to  a  monarchy ;  whereas  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment  requires,   for   its   continuance,  the  very  thing 

distance,  in  all  the  arts  of  popular  deception,  its  political  rival. 
That  rival  may  have  commenced  its  political  career  without  any 
high  religious  or  moral  pretensions.  Its  leaders  may  have  been 
skeptical.  Its  masses  may  have  been  comparatively  uneducated 
and  even  brutish,  with  inadequate  conceptions  of  the  necessity 
of  restraining  law.  But  if  bent  resolutely  on  securing  their  own 
political  rights,  (though  perhaps  with  vague  and  mistaken  appre- 
hensions of  them,)  they  would  have  placed  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion to  study  the  principles  of  equality  and  justice.  This  study 
might  drive  them  to  the  Christian  Scriptures,  the  Christian 
precepts,  the  Christian  theology,  and,  in  their  second  generation, 
they  might  approximate  quite  as  near  to  Christianity  as  the  party 
that  had  regarded  them  infidels.  Has  nothing  of  the  kind  ever 
been  witnessed  ?  And  does  not  the  process  indicate  the  connec- 
tion between  Democracy  and  Christianity?  If  the  best  and 
wisest  portion  of  a  community  cannot  repudiate  democracy  with- 
out suffering  a  religious  and  moral  deterioration — if  the  most 
unenlightened,  vicious,  and  irreligious  portion  of  the  same  com- 
munity cannot  espouse  the  democratic  principle  without  rising 
into  something  like  an  intelligent  respect  for  religion  and  virtue, 
can  we  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  moral  affinities  that  have  been 
at  work  producing  such  phenomena  ? 
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that  proves  fatal  to  a  democracy.  The  ascendency  of 
virtue  undermines  the  throne,  and  a  commonwealth 
rises  on  its  ruins. 

The  most  plausible  thing  that  can  be  said  against 
democratic  experiments  is,  that  the  people  are  not  suf- 
ficiently virtuous  to  sustain  them.  This  plea  identifies 
virtue  with  democracy,  and  consigns  to  the  infamy  of 
moral  corruption  the  people  that  must  needs  resort 
to  a  monarchy. 

From  all  this  it  follows,  that  if  Christianity  tends 
to  make  communities  virtuous,  she  tends  to  convert 
them  into  democracies.  And,  still  further,  if  Chris- 
tianity demands  for  her  operations  a  theatre  in  which 
the  virtues  may  naturally  thrive,  then  she  demands 
democratic  arrangements  for  the  people  she  would 
benefit.  She  demands  a  removal  of  the  obstacles 
which  impede  her  progress,  and  among  these,  all  anti- 
democratic arrangements  and  usages  are  found  con- 
spicuous. 

The  position,  the  privileges,  the  prospects,  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Christian,  connected  as  they  are  with  his 
character,  convey  a  similar  lesson.  To  understand, 
to  appreciate,  to  enjoy  thern,  is  to  rise  into  an  atmos- 
phere too  elevated  to  be  congenial  with  the  pageantry 
of  courts,  the  intrigues  of  cabinets,  and  the  arts  of 
artificial  legislation  and  corresponding  diplomacy; 
yet  not  too  elevated  for  the  exercise  of  the  democratic 
virtues,  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  free  citizens 
and  magistrates,  in  the  execution  of  justice  between  a 
man  and  his  neighbor.  The  former  is  a  seminary  of 
vice;  the  latter  is  a  school  of  Christian  morals,  a  fit 
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home  for  the  Christian  graces,  an  appropriate  arena 
for  the  religion  that  consists  in  doing  justice,  loving 
mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with  God.  The  blessed- 
ness of  the  meek,  of  the  righteous,  of  the  merciful,  of 
the  peacemakers,  of  the  pure  in  heart,  of  the  poor  in 
spirit,  is  altogether  compatible  if  not  identical  with  the 
blessedness  of  him  who  lovingly  takes  his  proper  posi- 
tion, as  a  man  among  his  fellow-men,  content  to  share 
the  responsibilities  of  social  humanity  with  the  brothers 
whom  the  good  Providence  of  God  has  clustered 
around  him.  How  goodly  is  the  heritage  of  such  an 
one,  and  how  gratefully  will  he  welcome  its  labors 
and  its  burthens ! 

How  appropriate  to  a  community  of  such  are  the 
apostolic  injunctions,  "Honor  all  men;"  "Let nothing 
be  done  through  strife  or  vain-glory,  but  in  lowliness 
of  mind,  let  each  esteem  other  better  than  themselves ;" 
"In  honor  preferring  one  another;"  "Without  pre- 
ferring one  above  another,  doing  nothing  by  partial- 
ity;" "Yea,  all  of  you  be  subject  to  one  another,  for 
God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the  hum- 
ble !"  As  much  as  to  intimate  that  among  the  proud 
whom  God  resists,  we  are  to  reckon  those  who  cannot 
gratefully  and  fraternally  enter  into  the  arrangements 
in  which  each  is  to  be  subject  to  all.  In  a  simple  De- 
mocracy such  injunctions  may  be  understood,  may  be 
practically  honored ;  but  what  construction  is  to  be 
put  upon  them,  or  how  are  they  to  be  obeyed,  in  com- 
munities where  some  arrogate  to  themselves  princely 
authority,  and  others  consent  to  become  servile  ?  Un- 
der  the    "  peculiar   domestic  institution "  of  human 
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chattelhood,  under  the  shadow  of  towering  priestly 
hierarchies,  under  the  arrangements  of  aristocracy,  of 
monarchy,  and  of  despotism,  how  are  such  apostolic 
precepts  to  be  construed,  and  how  are  they  to  be  re- 
duced to  practice  ? 

The  greatest  of  the  Christian  virtues  is  the  charity 
that  '  envieth  not,  that  vauDteth  not  itself,  that  is  not 
puffed  up,  that  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly.' 
Humility  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  Christian  charity, 
and  this  spirit  is  the  opposite  of  aristocratic  pride. 
The  cant  of  hypocrisy  may  have  brought  into  con- 
tempt the  appropriate  expressions  of  this  temper,  as 
they  stand  recorded  on  the  sacred  pages.  Yet  they 
will  never  become  obsolete.  In  tracing  the  manifes- 
tations of  Christian  character,  the  well-instructed 
Christian  teacher  will  alwa}<s  give  them  a  prominent 
place.  We  have  already  noticed  the  distinctive  Chris- 
tian truths  that  tend  to  the  development  of  this  spirit, 
have  cited  some  of  the  Christian  precepts  that  enjoin 
it,  including,  perhaps,  some  expressions  of  that  dispo- 
sition. It  remains  to  add,  in  this  place,  more  directly, 
such  further  recorded  specimens  of  this  sentiment  as 
shall  exhibit,  in  living  exercise,  the  temper  thus  sought 
to  be  produced — thus  solicitously  enjoined.  The  har- 
mony between  Christian  principle,  Christian  precept, 
and  Christian  character,  will  thus  be  made  apparent. 
And  if  these,  thus  connected  together,  shall  be  found  to 
correspond  with  the  principle  and  the  spirit  essential 
to  democracies,  and  utterly  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  all  other  and  rival  arrangements,  then  it  becomes 
certain  that  democracy  is  an  essential  element  of  the 
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Christian  religion,  and  necessary  to  the  full  and  per- 
fect development  of  Christian  character. 

We  have  remarked,  in  another  connection,  that  the 
Scriptures  do  not  extravagantly  laud  their  most  ap- 
proved characters  as  heroes,  entitled  to  receive  almost 
divine  honors  from  their  fellows,  but  impartially  record 
their  faults,  and  represent  them  as  involved  in  the 
common  depravity  and  infirmity  of  the  species.  Let 
us  now  see  the  estimates  which  these  distinguished 
men  have  formed  of  themselves. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  ancient  patriarchs 
was  Job,  of  whom  God  said,  "  There  is  none  like  him 
in  the  earth,  one  that  feareth  God  and  escheweth  evil." 
After  a  course  of  discipline  resulting  in  his  still  fur- 
ther advancement  in  divine  knowledge  and  goodness, 
we  hear  him  addressing  his  Creator  in  this  language : 

"I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now 
mine  eye  seeth  thee ;  wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in 
dust  and  ashes." 

David,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  makes  fre- 
quent use  of  similar  language.  On  a  memorable  occa- 
sion he  said : 

"  If  I  shall  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  he  will  bring 
me  again,  and  show  me  both  it  (the  city  of  Jerusalem)  and  his 
habitation.  But  if  he  thus  say,  I  have  no  delight  in  thee  ;  behold, 
here  am  I,  let  him  do  to  me  as  seemeth  him  good." 

The  entire  fifty-first  Psalm  might  be  transcribed  as 
a  specimen  of  the  same  language.  The  one  hundred 
and  fifteenth  Psalm  opens  with  the  following  expres- 
sions : 

11* 
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"  Not  unto  us,  0  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  give 
glory,  for  thy  mercy  and  for  thy  truth's  sake." 

Among  the  Hebrew  prophets  Isaiah  was  remarkable 
for  the  elevation  of  his  sentiments,  the  fervor  of  his 
piety,  the  purity  of  his  character,  the  dignity  of  his 
diction,  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  attainments,  and 
the  splendor  of  his  genius.  As  a  poet,  as  a  seer,  as  a 
philosophical  historian,  not  of  the  past,  merely,  but 
of  the  future,  he  stands  pre-eminent,  unrivalled,  to  the 
present  hour.  In  one  of  his  most  remarkable  visions 
of  the  divine  glory,  when  he  saw  Jehovah  in  his 
temple,  when  he  heard  the  responsive  song  of  the 
seraphim,  when  "  the  posts  of  the  door  moved  at  the 
voice  of  him  that  cried,  and  the  house  was  filled  with 
smoke,"  he  exclaimed : 

"  "Woe  is  me !  for  I  am  undone,  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean 
lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips,  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

So  far  from  exalting  himself,  as  Balaam  seems  to 
have  done,  because  favored  with  the  visions  of  the 
Almighty,  the  first  thought  that  occurred  to  him  was 
the  striking  contrast,  not  the  marked  resemblance, 
between  himself  and  his  Creator !  And  in  the  next 
moment  he  connects  himself,  in  his  own  view,  with 
the  polluted  multitude  of  his  brethren  around  him. 
This  is  not  the  language  nor  the  spirit  of  one  who 
imagined  himself  to  be  "the  highest  conceivable  type 
of  the  Godhead" — a  symbol  through  whom  his  fel- 
lows were  to  approach  the  divine  presence. 

Paul,  the  very  chiefest  of  the  apostles,  sometimes 
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caught  up  into  the  third  heavens,  and  receiving  reve- 
lations, unlawful  or  impossible  to  communicate,  says 
of  himself: 

"  I  am  the  least  of  all  the  apostles,  that  am  not  meet  to  be  called 
an  apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the  Church  of  God.  But  by  the 
grace  of  God  I  am  Avhat  I  am." 

Daniel,  "  a  man  greatly  beloved"  of  his  God,  "one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,"  one  of  the  profoundest 
of  statesmen,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  rose  to  the 
most  sublime  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  says 
of  himself: 

"My  comeliness  in  me  was  turned  to  corruption,  and  I  retained 
no  strength." 

How  little  did  he  think  of  claiming  and  assuming 
kingship,  on  the  ground  of  his  Strength,  Wisdom,  and 
Goodness!  In  his  devout  communion  and  interces- 
sion with  his  God,  in  respect  to  the  desolations  of 
Jerusalem,  and  on  behalf  of  his  countiy,  ho  expressly 
connects  himself  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  in  his 
confessions : 

"  We  have  sinned,  and  have  committed  iniquity,  and  have  done 
wickedly,  and  have  rebelled,  even  by  departing  from  thy  precepts, 
and  from  thy  judgments.'1  "  0  Lord,  righteousness  belongeth 
unto  thee,  but  unto  us  confusion  of  faces,  at  this  day." 

This  is  not  the  language  of  Pharisaical  pride,  aspir- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  Messiahship,  and  contemning  the 
masses  of  the  community  as  brutes,  on  account  of  their 
stupidity  and  their  vices. 
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Ezra  was  among  the  most  radical  and  thorough  of 
the  Hebrew  reformers.  His  denunciations  of  oppres- 
sors were  unsparing,  and  his  measures  were  untainted 
with  compromise.  But  his  confessions  of  national 
transgressions,  like  those  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  were 
couched  in  language  which  included  himself: 

"  0  my  God,  I  am  ashamed,  and  blush  to  lift  up  my  face  to 
thee,  my  God,  for  our  iniquities  are  increased  over  our  head,  and 
our  trespass  is  grown  up  unto  the  heavens." 

Jacob,  who  had  power  with  God  and  prevailed, 
addresses  him  thus : 

u  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  thy  mercies,  which  thou 
hast  showed  unto  thy  servant." 

John  the  Baptist,  than  whom,  among  them  that  are 
born  of  women,  a  greater  had  not  arisen,  so  far  from 
fancying  himself  on  an  equality  with  the  Messiah, 
says  of  him:  "  Whose  shoe's  latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to 
hear." 

Habakkuk,  when  favored  with  extraordinary  visions 
of  the  divine  power  and  justice,  in  the  overthrow  of 
oppressive  tyrants,  and  the  deliverance  of  his  country, 
instead  of  aspiring  to  the  rank  of  a  hero  in  these 
achievements,  or  claiming  a  godlike  sagacity  for  his 
foresight  of  them,  expresses  the  overwhelming  awe  he 
felt  in  the  august  presence  of  his  Maker  : 

"  When  I  heard,  my  belly  trembled,  my  lips  quivered  at  the 
voice,  rottenness  entered  into  my  bones,  and  I  trembled  in  my- 
self, that  I  might  rest  in  the  day  of  trouble." 
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John,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  who  leaned 
on  his  breast  at  the  supper,  and  who  afterwards  saw 
his  glory  in  the  visions  of  Patmos,  leaves  us  this 
record : 

"And  when  I  saw  him,  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead." 

The  believing  centurion  said : 

"  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  come  under  my 
roof." 

The  returning  prodigal  said  : 

"Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before  thee,  and 
am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son:  make  me  as  one  of 
thy  hired  servants." 

"  The  publican,  standing  afar  off,  would  not  so  much  as  lift  up 
his  eyes  unto  heaven,  but  smote  on  his  breast,  saying,  God  be 
merciful  to  me,  a  sinner." 

The  Founder  of  Christianity,  himself,  furnishes  us 
with  these  exemplifications  of  the  spirit  of  his  disci- 
ples, and  with  them  he  illustrates  his  favorite  maxim : 

"  Every  one  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased,  but  he  that 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted." 

Distasteful  as  all  this  may  be  in  some  refined  circles, 
and  difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  certain  modern 
expositions  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  we  still  find  the 
statement  upon  the  ancient  and  venerable  Christian 
records,  and  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to  suppress 
the  testimony  they  afford  in  the  present  discussion. 
Some  may  venture  to  characterize  them  as  "  drenched 
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with  absurdity "  and  self-contradiction ;  others  may 
magnify  the  perversions  that  have  been  connected 
with  them,  or  may  satirize  the  inconsistencies  of 
many  who  have  made  a  merit  of  repeating  them,  even 
priding  themselves  in  the  reputation  of  humility 
cheaply  earned  by  the  use  of  such  language.  Be  it  so. 
We  can  spend  no  time  in  the  vindication  of  these  sen- 
timents, nor  need  we  enter  into  any  elaborate  expla- 
nation of  them.  Whatever  estimate  or  construction 
may  be  put  upon  them,  thus  much  is  certain :  such 
sentiments,  honestly  held,  and  in  reality  cherished, 
will  never  make  men  aristocratic,  will  never  prompt 
them  to  build  up  for  themselves  the  arrangements  of 
hierarchal  authority,  or  claim,  on  the  score  of  their 
own  merit,  kingly  thrones.  The  opposite  of  this  is 
too  apparent  for  denial.  The  highest  Christian  attain- 
ments are  therefore  identified  with  a  spirit,  and  exhib- 
ited in  a  character,  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 
the  arrogance  that  seeks  or  assumes  kingly  power  and 
aristocratic  prerogative  among  the  children  of  men. 

If  to  the  Christian  graces  of  humility  and  self- 
abasement  be  superadded  the  Christian  virtue  of 
cheerful  industry  for  the  supply  of  human  necessities, 
the  relation  between  Christian  character  and  the  vital 
spirit  of  democracy  will  be  still  more  strikingly  mani- 
fest. "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,''  said 
the  Saviour ;  and  an  apostle  enjoins  labor  as  a  duty,  the 
non-performance  of  which  is  to  be  visited  with  the 
penalty  of  not  eating.  Thus  dignified  by  the  divine 
example  and  sanctified  by  the  divine  precept,  human 
industry  becomes  an  indispensable  condition  of  human 
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elevation,  from  which  no  Christian  disciple  may  claim 
exemption.  To  produce,  mould,  and  distribute  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  is  (with  the  Christian)  to  become  a 
co-worker  with  God,  and  a  law-abiding  recipient  of  the 
divine  bounty. 

To  be  in  harmony  with  such  a  religion  is  to  be  at  an 
infinite  remove  from  the  absurd  pride  and  detestable 
sloth  that  dread  and  despise  useful  labor,  looking 
down  with  contempt  and  disgust  upon  the  humble 
tasks  demanded  by  human  welfare.  That  a  dutiful 
discijole  of  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  should  fancy 
himself  above  manual  labor — that  the  worshipper  of 
Him  who  washed  the  feet  of  his  followers  should  feel 
it  a  degradation  to  wait  upon  himself  and  kindred,  is 
an  incongruity  not  to  be  overlooked.  So  far  as  such 
lessons  of  Christianity  are  reverenced,  so  far  the  occa- 
sions and  the  motives  of  human  chattelhood  are  dis- 
placed, with  all  those  arrangements  by  which  idleness, 
pride,  and  luxury  are  supported  by  servile  drudgery, 
and  labor  converted  into  an  instrument  and  badge  of 
degradation. 

A  community  of  cheerful  and  contented  Christian 
laborers,  who  welcome  the  law  of  Christian  indus- 
try as  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  is  a  community  in 
which  there  is  no  room  for  the  aristocracies  that 
originate  in,  or  that  foster,  a  disrelish  and  contempt 
of  honest  labor. 

This  virtue  would  make  a  general  sweep  among  the 
aristocracies  witnessed  in  the  earth.  Very  few  of 
them,  however  sublimated  and  ethereal  in  their  preten- 
sions, will  be  found  free  from  the  pride  of  exemption 
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from  homely  toil.  Our  lords  spiritual  as  well  as  tem- 
poral would  find  less  time  and  discover  less  necessity 
for  the  autocratic  supervision  of  mankind,  if  the  sus- 
picion could  but  be  entertained  by  them  that  the  ordi- 
nary and  needful  avocations  of  their  fellow-men  were 
not  too  profane  and  vulgar  for  their  attention.  The  old 
proverb,  that  "an  idle  man  is  the  devil's  workshop," 
has  a  wider  application  than  is  commonly  understood. 
It  is  in  this  workshop  that  the  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical fetters  of  mankind  are  forged.  Monopolies, 
castes,  class  legislations,  kingcrafts,  priestcrafts — what 
are  all  these  but  aristocratic  devices  to  live  without 
honest  labor  ?  The  avocation  of  human  butchery  by 
wholesale  is  the  resort  of  men  too  idle  or  too  proud 
to  till  the  soil.  Military  despotisms  will  become 
obsolete,  slaveholders  will  emancipate  their  slaves, 
despots  will  abdicate  their  thrones,  and  hierarchies 
will  crumble,  when  communities  love  and  honor  the 
Christian  law  of  honest  labor. 

To  the  Christian  virtues  of  humility  and  industry 
let  us  add,  further,  the  Christian  virtue  of  self-denial. 
So  far  from  seeking  to  serve  himself,  to  supply  his 
own  wants,  and  gratify  his  own  lusts  and  love  of  ease, 
by  heaping  burdens  upon  his  fellow-men,  the  real, 
thorough  Christian  becomes  a  hero  of  endurance  for 
others,  ready  to  encounter  self-sacrifice,  to  elevate  the 
depressed  masses  of  mankind.  How  obviously  would 
everything-aristocratic  be  displaced  by  the  prevalence 
of  a  spirit  like  this  ! 


PART    THIRD. 

THE  INSTITUTIONS  OP  CHRISTIANITY, 

IN    THEIK 

BEARING   UPON   THE   PRINCIPLES   OF   DEMOCRACY. 


CHAPTEK   I. 

NATURE  AND  OBJECT  OF  CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTIONS — 
GENERAL  BEARINGS  AND  FEATURES  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

The  institutions  of  Christianity  must  be  such  as 
express  and  exemplify  its  living  spirit.  They  must 
agree  with  its  distinctive  principles  and  doctrines. 
They  must  tend  to  promote,  its  characteristic  aims,  as 
instrumentalities  well  adapted  to  secure  their  legiti- 
mate ends.  They  must  harmonize  with  the  Christian 
maxims  and  precepts.  Were  it  otherwise,  Christian- 
ity would  stand  convicted  of  inconsistency  and  self- 
contradiction.  It  would  be  a  house  divided  against 
itself,  and  could  urge  no  valid  claim  to  a  divine 
origin. 

Admitting  the  institutions  of  Christianity  to  be  in 
harmony  with  its  spirit,  its  doctrines,  its  objects,  its 
precepts,  it  will  follow  that  the  correct  apprehension 
and  right  administration  of  those  institutions,  together 
with  a  corresponding  subjection  to  them,  will  tend  to 
promote  the  objects  and  foster  the  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  to  call  into  vigorous  and  healthful  exer- 
cise the  Christian  graces  and  virtues,  and  bring  men 
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more  fully  under  the  control  of  the  Christian  maxims 
and  precepts.  And  no  institutions  that  are  known  to 
be  of  a  contrary  character  and  tendency  can  be  prop- 
erly denominated  Christian.  Institutions  that  should 
foster  the  pride  of  the  few,  and  superinduce  indolence, 
apathy,  ignorance,  and  servility  in  the  masses,  would 
manifestly  come  under  this  condemnation. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  clear  apprehension  and  reverent 
regard  for  the  principles  and  the  precepts  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  a  large  measure  of  its  living  spirit,  and 
an  earnest,  habitual  desire  to  perform  active  and  self- 
denying  Christian  labor,  will  best  qualify  men  to  under- 
stand, to  adopt,  to  maintain  and  wield  the  institutions 
of  Christianity,  in  their  original  simplicity  and  purity, 
untrammelled  and  uocontaminated  with  the  usages 
and  arrangements  that  have  sprung  up  amid  the  monu- 
ments of  spiritual  declension  and  corruption. 

By  this  plain  rule  it  would  not  be  difficult,  even  in 
the  absence  of  other  sources  of  information,  to  detect 
many  spurious  usages  of  human  device  that  have 
been  foisted  into  the  place  of  Christian  institutions. 

And,  accordingly,  it  is  in  the  light  of  the  Christian 
doctrines  and  precepts — it  is  by  the  revival  of  the 
living  spirit  of  Christianity — it  is  in  the  prosecution  of 
its  self-denying  labors,  and  in  no  other  way,  that  the 
usurpations  and  corruptions  that  have  disfigured  the 
Christian  institutions  have  been,  in  airy  good  measure, 
displaced. 

But  the  question  remains,  whether  the  Christian 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  do  contain  such  an 
account  of  Christian  institutions  as  harmonizes  with 
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the  Christian  doctrines  and  precepts,  with  the  spirit 
they  inculcate,  and  with  the  ends  they  propose. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  historical  records, 
the  foundation  facts,  and  the  more  direct  teachings  of 
Christianity  are  strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
democracy,  but  it  may  still  remain  a  question  with 
some,  whether  the  Institutions  of  Christianity,  as  Christ 
and  his  apostles  left  them,  can  be  said  to  partake  of 
the  same  character. 

In  the  decision  of  this  question  is  involved  likewise, 
as  already  observed,  the  problem  whether  Christianity 
be  consistent  with  itself,  and  whether,  in  this  feature, 
it  vindicates  its  claim  to  be  a  revelation  from  God. 

The  solution  of  this  problem,  in  the  light  of  the 
New  Testament,  will  be  found  sufficiently  clear,  if  we 
mistake  not,  to  satisfy  any  candid  inquirer.  Before 
adducing  the  direct  specifications  of  the  record,  how- 
ever, we  will  take  a  more  general  survey  of  its  distin- 
guishing features.  There  is  an  impression  ofttimes 
produced  upon  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  by  an  august 
object  of  nature,  by  a  strongly  marked  human  counten- 
ance, by  a  full-developed  scheme  of  religious  sentiment, 
by  a  well-written  chapter  of  religious  or  political  his- 
tory, taken  as  a  u-hole,  that  is  quite  as  significant  and 
as  trustworthy  as  anything  that  can  result  from  a 
more  minute  and  elaborate  analysis  of  particulars. 
Let  a  man  rise  from  an  earnest  perusal  of  the  New 
Testament,  for  the  general  objects  of  such  a  perusal, 
and  without  being  on  the  look-out  for  particular  proof- 
texts,  authorities,  and  precedents,  on  the  subjects  of 
church   government,  civil  authority,  and  the  clergy, 
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and  what  impression,  in  its  general  bearing  on  such 
topics,  would  he  be  likely  to  receive,  if  unbiased  by 
educational  training  ? 

We  cannot  better  express  our  own  impressions,  than 
by  transcribing  a  few  paragraphs  of  a  British  writer, 
from  whom  we  have  quoted  in  another  connection  :* 

"  The  politics  of  the  New  Testament  are  anti-hierarchal.  The 
ivhole  Booh  is  an  emphatic  proclamation  of  religious  equality ;  not 
that  mere  equality  of  sect  with  sect  Avhich  seems  to  be,  at  pres- 
ent, our  current  interpretation  of  this  'peculiar  doctrine  of  the 
gospel,'  but  the  equality  of  man  with  man.  The  Christian  religion 
knows  nothing  of  human  priesthood,  other  than  is  common  to  all 
good  men  and  true,  who  render  to  their  Maker  the  sacrifice  of 
worthy  deeds,  springing  out  of  honest  hearts.  Not  to  a  select 
and  episcopally  ordained  few,  but  to  'strangers  scattered  abroad,' 
does  the  gospel  address  the  honorable  title  of  '  a  holy  priesthood, 
to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices.'  Christianity  broke  down  the  old 
priestly  monopoly,  Jewish  and  Heathen,  and  made  every  man 
'king  and  priest  unto  God,'  on  his  own  account.  It  neither  re- 
cognizes nor  sanctions  any  sacerdotal  caste,  any  spiritual  aristoc- 
racy, (Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian,)  any  order  of  men  standing 
in  ex-offitio  relation  to  Deity.  It  makes  the  relation  of  man  to 
God  individual  and  immediate.  The  Christianity  that  lifts  a 
mitred  front  in  Courts  and  Parliaments  is  not  the  Christianity  of 
Christ.  Uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,  chief  seats  in  synagogues, 
and  all  the  other  great  and  small  prizes  of  ecclesiastical  ambition, 
including  the  '  Rabbi,  Rabbi,'  (or,  as  we  phrase  it,  Very  Reverend, 
Right  Reverend,  Most  Reverend,)  are  discarded  and  disowned  by 
Him  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  Marvellous  it  is  how, 
not  the  spirit  only,  but  the  very  letter  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
set  at  naught  by  our  modern  priesthoods.  Christ  said,  in  that 
grandly  awful  concio  ad  popidum  which  closed  the  series  of  his 
public  teachings,  '  Call  no  man  your  Father  upon  the  earth.'     Yet 

*  See  close  of  vol.  I. 
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'Father,'  'Right  Reverend  Father,'  'Right  Reverend  Father  in 
God,'  is  the  style  and  title  of  modern  Episcopacy.  Why  do  they 
not,  for  very  shame's  sake,  score  out  the  text,  at  once,  as  an  he- 
retical interpolation  ? 

"  The  gospel  is  a  consecration  of  the  principle  and  spirit  of 
Protestantism,  of  the  principle  and  spirit  of  free  inquiry  in  mat- 
ters of  religious  belief,  of  individual  earnestness  in  moral  conduct, 
of  progressive  reform  in  social  institutions.  Christianity  makes 
no  account  of  legitimacy,  antiquity,  or  majorities.  It  is  a  protest 
for  the  practical  spiritual  needs  of  the  hour  that  now  is,  against 
the  tyranny  of  traditions  inherited  from  the  past.     *     *     *     * 

"  The  gospel  is  a  protest  for  spiritual  equality  and  brotherhood, 
against  the  overbearing  assumptions  and  tyrannous  impertinences 
of  a  priestly  aristocracy,  a  protest  for  individual  judgment  against 
sacerdotal  and  priestly  authority.  It  is  a  true  non-conformist 
gospel.  Ecclesiastics  may  talk  ever  so  learnedly  and  plausibly 
about  the  incapacity  of  the  unlettered  multitude  to  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  high  questions  of  religion,  about  the  need  of 
adhesion  to  a  centre  of  spiritual  unity,  of  docile  submission  to  the 
authority  of  a  regularly  constituted  and  legitimately  ordained 
clergy;  they  may  even  quote  texts  in  support  of  their  claims, 
which  the  unskilled  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  cannot  exactly  explain. 
But  the  broad  fact  remains,  stubbornly  impervious  to  all  the 
heaviest  artillery  of  sacerdotal  logic,  that  the  Christian  gospel  is 
(historically)  rooted  and  grounded  in  antagonism  to  authority ; 
that,  on  the  ' authority'  principle,  it  never  could  have  got  a  stand- 
ing-room in  the  world ;  that  all  the  authorities  which  men  then 
reverenced,  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  the  authority 
of  the  heathen  priesthood,  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
the  authority  of  the  philosophers  and  literati,  were  confederated 
to  crush  it.  Non-conformity,  dissent,  free  inquiry,  individual 
conviction,  mental  independence,  are  for  ever  consecrated  by  the 
religion  of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  breath  of  its  own  life,  the 
conditions  of  its  own  existence  on  the  earth.  The  book  is  a 
direct  transfer  of  human  allegiance,  in  things  spiritual,  from  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of 
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the  individual.  With  the  New  Testament  in  his  hands,  and  a 
high,  honest  purpose  in  his  heart,  no  man  need  ever  be  afraid  of 
'heretic,'  'schismatic,'  'sedition-monger,'  'babbler,'  'blasphemer,' 
'pestilent  fellow,'  and  other  such  missiles  of  the  vocabulaiy  of 
insolence  dressed  in  authority.  The  gospel  itself  was  once  a 
heresy,  a  schism,  a  sedition,  a  blasphemy,  and  would  have  been 
crushed  in  the  cradle,  if  authority  and  hard  words  were  argu- 
ments. The  Christian  religion  is  thus  the  '  highest  fact '  in  the 
philosophy  of  that  highest  of  human  rights — the  Liberty  of  Pro- 
phesying. 

"  The  politics  of  the  New  Testament  are  in  direct  antagonism 
to  the  old  heathen  politics.  These  sacrificed  the  individual  to  the 
State ;  treated  the  State  as  everything,  and  the  individual  (ex- 
cept in  his  relations  to  the  State)  as  nothing.  In  Christianity, 
the  individual  is  everything;  the  State — otherwise  than  as  an 
aggregate  of  individuals  —  nothing.  National  wealth,  power, 
greatness,  glory,  manufacturing  interest,  commercial  interest, 
agricultural  interest,  colonial  and  shipping  interest,  splendor  and 
dignity  of  the  crown,  glorious  constitution,  and  the  like — all 
these  are  nothing,  in  the  politics  of  Christianity,  except  as  repre- 
sentative of,  or  conducive  to,  the  physical  and  moral  well-being 
of  individual  men,  women,  and  children ;  all  are  worse  than  noth- 
ing, if  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  individuals  are  to  be  sacrificed 
to  their  support.  Not  as  a  mere  'member  of  society,'  not  as  a 
mere  fractional  part  of  a  vast  and  multitudinous  whole  called 
'community,'  does  Christianity  take  notice  of  the  individual,  but 
as  an  immortal  child  of  God,  having  his  own  life  to  live,  his  own 
character  to  form,  his  own  individuality  to  develop,  his  own  soul 
to  save.  How  deep  this  doctrine  goes !  It  is  the  most  revolu- 
tionary thing  we  have.  It  implies  the  radical  falsity  and  wicked- 
ness of  all  social  arrangements  which  demand  the  sacrifice  of  indi- 
vidual intellect,  morality,  and  spiritual  health,  to  the  abstraction 
called  Society.  Under  the  Christian  charter  of  human  rights  and 
code  of  human  duties,  man — every  man — has  a  destiny  of  his 
own  to  work  out,  a  nature  of  his  own  to  develop,  up  to  its  high- 
est possibility  of  health  and   strength;  and  whatever  obstructs 
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him  in  this,  Christianity  implicitly  condemns.  'Let  my  people 
go,  saith  the  Lord,  that  they  may  serve  Me,'  is  the  plea  of  the 
Hebrew  liberator  for  the  emancipation  of  his  race;  and  never 
were  the  rights  of  man  advocated  on  a  broader  ground.  The 
words  are  Jewish,  but  the  spirit  is  Christian.  Political  enfran- 
chisement, as  the  condition  preliminary  of  a  true  and  entire  service 
of  God ;  civil  rights,  as  needful  to  intellectual  and  moral  health ; 
social  justice,  as  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  virtues  and  charities 
best  grow, — there  is  a  principle  here  wide  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  political  reform.  The  aim  of  Christianity  is  the 
perfecting  of  the  individual  in  whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest, 
just,  virtuous,  and  lovely;  and  whatever,  in  social  custom  or 
legislative  enactment,  hinders  the  accomplishment  of  this  aim,  is 
unchristian  and  anti-christian. 

"Here  is  the  condemnation  of  slavery,  and  of  some  other  things 
beside.  The  question,  'Can  a  dependent  elector  be,  in  mental 
honesty  and  self-respect,  a  perfect  Christian  man  ?  '  contains  the 
core  of  the  Ballot  controversy.  The  question,  'Can  a  clergyman, 
with  his  bread,  and  his  children's  bread,  contingent  on  his  unfal- 
tering profession  of  belief  in  a  particular  set  of  theological  opin- 
ions, faithfully  discharge  the  Christian  duty  of  proving  all  things?' 
is  decisive  as  to  the  morality  of  enforced  subscription  to  creeds 
and  articles.  The  question,  '  Can  a  soldier,  whose  trade  is  homi- 
cide by  word  of  command,  whose  profession  is  the  abnegation  of 
moral  responsibility  for  the  most  responsible  act  a  human  creature 
can  commit,  be  a  living  example  of  the  Christian  virtues  of  be- 
nevolence and  justice?'  settles  the  anti-christianity  of  standing 
armies.  And  the  question,  'Can  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  that  is 
over-worked,  under-fed,  ill-housed,  and  ill-clad,  enjoy  intellectual 
and  moral  health,  realize  the  spiritual  development  contemplated 
by  the  Christian  gospel?'  brings  religion  into  the  whole  of  our 
social  economics.  The  right  of  the  individual  to  the  means  of 
spiritual  life  and  growth,  to  leisure,  rest,  recreation,  physical  and 
domestic  comfort,  as  the  conditions  of  his  soul's  health, — if  this  be 
not  instantly  decisive  of  the  question  of  the  ten-hours'  bill,  it  is 
only  because  some  other  and  nearer  questions  stand,  for  the  pres- 

12 
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ent,  between  us  and  that ;  and  because  there  would  be'  no  Chris- 
tianity in  legislating  to  make  bad  worse.  But  there  the  question 
is,  waiting  for  us,  to  be  settled  when  those  other  things  shall 
have  been  put  out  of  the  way. 

*'That  is  not  a  Christian  state  of  society,  which,  for  some  mil- 
lions of  the  people,  renders  the  culture  of  the  home  virtues  and 
affections  little  better  than  a  physical  impossibility.  The  taint 
of  anti-christianity  is  on  all  social  arrangements  that  hinder  or 
abridge  the  spiritual  growth  of  human  beings. 

"A  still  more  delicate  inquiry  opens  on  us,  in  this  connection: 
Is  Royalty,  thus  tested,  a  Christian  institution?  Looking  at  the 
manifold  and  sore  temptations  to  pride,  sloth,  self-indulgence, 
self-willedness,  and  hard-heartedness,  incident  to  a  status  which 
hedges  round,  as  with  a  sort  of  divinity,  a  fallible,  imperfect  (per- 
haps vicious  and  worthless)  mortal ;  places  him  in  artificial  and 
false  relations  to  his  fellow-men ;  blunts  his  human  sympathies 
by  excluding  from  his  ken  the  realities  of  human  action  and  suf- 
fering; raises  him  above  the  possibility  of  anything  like  a  free 
and  equal  friendship;  removes  him  out  of  the  hearing  of  disagree- 
able truths;  softens  down  his  vices  into  venial  foibles,  and  exag- 
gerates the  most  common-place  amiabilities  of  temper  or  manner 
into  extraordinary  virtues, — it  seems  fairly  open  to  a  question 
whether  the  monarchical  institution  is  one  that  could  exist  in  a 
thoroughly  Christianized  community.  Has  society  a  right,  for 
the  sake  of  any  mere  temporal  or  political  convenience,  (real  or 
supposed,)  to  subject  a  human  creature  to  such  tremendous  moral 
disadvantages  ?  The  query  may  strike  some  readers  as  a  rather 
unorthodox  one,  but  we  have  good  episcopal  authority  for  it.  In 
a  sermon  by  the  present  Bishop  of  London,  we  find  the  sad  case 
of  sovereigns  stated  in  a  way  that  cannot  but  awaken  the  keenest 
sympathies,  and  seems  calculated  even  to  alarm  the  conscience  of 
society.  After  a  feeling  exhibition  of  the  all  but  unbearable  load 
of  political  anxieties  and  responsibilities  that  presses  upon  crowned 
heads,  the  Bishop  proceeds:  'But  all  these  disadvantages,  and  diffi- 
culties, and  cares  are  of  little  moment,  compared  with  the  dangers 
which  surround  the  wearer  of  a  crown,  considered  as  a  servant  of 
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God,  a  steward  of  his  household,  a  member  of  Christ's  church,  and 
an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  How  difficult  to  them, 
above  all  other  persons,  must  it  be  to  realize  the  precept,  "  Love 
not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world,"  when  the 
world  so  assiduously  spreads  all  its  most  seductive  temptations 
before  them,  and  courts  their  enjoyment  of  its  pleasures.  With 
every  wish  anticipated,  or  gratified  as  soon  as  expressed,  with  an 
unrestricted  command  of  all  the  resources  of  luxury  and  art,  liv- 
ing within  a  fence  of  ceremony  and  observance  which  the  voice 
of  truth  can  hardly  penetrate,  and  even  when  heard  at  distant 
intervals,  perhaps  may  shock  by  its  unwonted  and  unwelcome 
sound,  how  is  it  possible  for  them  not  to  become  "  lovers  of  pleas- 
ure more  than  lovers  of  God"?  How  can  they  be  brought  to 
learn  the  peculiar  lessons  which  must  be  learned  by  all  the  disci- 
ples of  that  Master  who  said,  ';Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn 
of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart"  ?  '*  The  right  reverend 
preacher  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  less  happy  in  his  solution  of  the 
problem  than  in  the  statement  of  it.  He  tells  us  plainly,  it  is  a 
case  for  omnipotence  : — '  Our  Saviour's  answer  to  his  disciples, 
when  they  inquired  how  any  rich  man  could  be  saved,  must  be 
ours:  "With  men  it  is  impossible,  but  not  with  God;  for  with 
God  all  things  are  possible."  *  *  *  He  can  endow  the 
mightiest  monarch  with  the  graces  of  the  lowliest  saint.  This  is 
indeed  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs  of  his  almighty  power.' 

"From  all  which,  the  Bishop  makes  out  a  strong  argument  for 
1  the  duty  of  prayer  and  intercession  for  our  rulers.'  The  con- 
clusion strikes  us,  however,  as  being  much  narrower  than  the 
premises  warrant  and  require.  Have  we  any  right,  as  a  Chris- 
tian community,  to  place  our  rulers  in  such  a  predicament  that 
their  salvation  becomes  (humanly  speaking)  an  impossibility,  a 
subject  for  the  noblest  triumphs  of  almighty  power  ? — is  an  in- 
quiry which  the  episcopal  reasoning  irresistibly  suggests.  The 
moral  and  religious  grievances  of  the  sovereign  class  seem,  like 

*  "  The  Duty  of  Prayer  and  Intercession  for  our  Rulers,"  ser- 
mon, by  Charles  James,  Lord  Bishop  of  London.     1838. 
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the  physical  and  social  grievances  of  the  negro  slave  class,  or  the 
factory-child  class,  to  call  for  some  more  tangible  and  mundane 
mode  of  redress  than  'prayer  and  intercession.'  Our  preacher 
takes  too  desponding  a  tone.  He  treats  the  royal  soul  as 
though  it  were  already  in  extremis,  rejects  all  ordinary  medical 
appliances  as  unavailing,  and  has  nothing  to  recommend  for  his 
spiritual  patient  but  the  administration  of  the  last  rites  of  the 
Church.  The  writer  of  the  above-quoted  condemnation  of  the 
monarchical  institution  ought,  in  consistency,  to  be,  if  not  a  down- 
right republican,  at  least  a  most  strenuous  advocate  of  whatever 
tends  to  the  relaxation  or  abandonment  of  an  etiquette  adverse 
to  Christian  sincerity,  the  curtailment  of  prerogatives  perilous  to 
Christian  humility,  and  the  retrenchment  of  a  splendor  incompat- 
ible with  Christian  simplicity  and  spirituality.  Yet  after  all,  why 
talk  of  royalty,  when  there  is  episcopacy?  The  Bishop's  own 
case  is  one  of  the  hardest.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  per 
annum  for  life,  with  palaces,  patronage,  and  perquisites — surely 
there  is  matter  here  for  the  exercise  of  '  the  duty  of  prayer  and 
intercession.'  What  spiritual  dangers  can  be  compared  with 
those  which  'surround  the  wearer  of  a'  mitre,  'considered  as  a 
servant  of  God,  a  steward  of  his  household,  a  member  of  Christ's 
church,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  How  diffi- 
cult to  them,  above  all  persons,  must  it  be,  to  realize  the  precept,' 
&c."     (Tait's  Magazine.) 

We  cannot  forbear  to  introduce  likewise,  in  this 
place,  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  celebrated  Neander, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  of  whom  the 
late  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton  has  said,  he  "  is  generally 
considered  as  perhaps  more  profoundly  skilled  in 
Christian  antiquities  than  any  man  now  living." 
(Miller  on  Ruling  Elders,  p.  47.) 

'•  The  forms  under  which  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  com- 
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munity  at  first  developed  itself,  were  most  nearly  resembling 
those  which  already  existed  in  the  Jewish  Church.  But  these 
forms,  after  their  adoption  by  Jewish  Christians,  would  not  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Gentile  churches,  if  they  had  not  so 
closely  corresponded  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  community  as 
to  furnish  it  with  a  model  for  its  organization.  This  peculiar 
nature  of  the  Christian  community  distinguished  the  Christian 
Church  from  all  other  religious  associations,  and  after  Christianity 
had  burst  the  fetters  of  Judaism,  showed  itself  among  the  free 
and  self-subsistent  churches  of  the  GTentile  Christians.  Since 
Christ  satisfied,  once  for  all,  that  religions  want,  from  the  sense 
of  which  a  priesthood  has  everywhere  originated ;  since  he  has 
satisfied  the  sense  of  the  need  of  mediation  and  reconciliation,  so 
deeply  seated  in  the  consciousness  of  the  separation  from  God 
by  sin,  there  was  no  longer  room  nor  necessity  for  any  other 
mediation.  If,  in  the  apostolic  epistles,  the  Old  Testament  ideas 
of  a  priesthood,  a  priestly  cultus  and  sacrifices,  are  applied  to  the 
new  economy,  it  is  only  with  the  design  of  showing  that,  since 
Christ  has  for  ever  accomplished  that  which  the  priestly  sacrifices 
in  the  Old  Testament  prefigured,  all  avIio  now  appropriate  by 
faith  what  he  effected  for  mankind,  stand  in  the  same  relation 
with  one  another  to  God,  without  needing  any  other  mediation — 
that  they  are  all  by  communion  with  Christ  dedicated  and  con- 
secrated to  God,  and  are  called  to  present  their  whole  lives  to 
God,  as  an  acceptable  spiritual  thank-offering;  and  thus  their 
whole  consecrated  activity  is  a  true  spiritual,  priestly  cultus, 
Christians  forming  a  divine  kingdom  of  priests.  (Rom.  xii.  1 ;  1  Pet. 
ii.  9.)  This  idea  of  the  general  priesthood  of  all  Christians,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  consciousness  of  redemption,  and  grounded 
alone  in  that,  is  partly  stated  and  developed  in  express  terms, 
and  partly  pre-supposed  in  the  epithets,  images,  and  comparisons 
applied  to  the  Christian  life. 

1  A.S  all  believers  were  conscious  of  an  equal  relation  to  Christ 
as  their  Redeemer,  and  of  a  common  participation  of  communion 
with  God  obtained  through  him,   so  on  this  consciousness  an 
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equal  relation  of  believers  to  one  another  was  grounded,  which  utter~ 
I y  precluded  any  relation  like  that  found  in  other  forms  of  religion, 
subsisting  between  a  priestly  caste  and  a  people  of  ivhom  they  were 
the  mediators  and  spiritual  guides.  The  apostles  themselves  were 
very  far  from  placing  themselves  in  a  relation  to  believers  which 
bore  any  resemblance  to  a  mediating  priesthood  ;  in  this  respect 
they  always  placed  themselves  on  a  footing  of  equality.  If  Paul 
assured  the  Church  of  his  intercessory  prayers  for  them.,  he,  in 
return,  requested  their  prayers  for  himself.  There  were,  accord- 
ingly, no  such  persons  in  the  Christian  Church,  who,  like  the 
priests  of  antiquity,  claimed  the  possession  of  an  esoteric  doctrine, 
while  they  kept  the  people  in  a  state  of  spiritual  pupilage  and 
dependence  on  themselves,  as  their  sole  guides  and  instructors  in 
religious  matters.  Such  a  relation  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  consciousness  of  an  equal  dependence  on  Christ,  and  an 
equal  relation  to  him,  as  participants  in  the  same  spiritual  life. 
The  first  Pentecost  had  given  evidence  that  a  consciousness  of  a 
higher  life,  proceeding  from  communion  with  Christ,  filled  all 
believers,  and  similar  effects  were  produced  at  every  season  of 
religious  awakening  which  preceded  the  formation  of  a  church. 
The  apostle  Paul,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tions,  points  out,  as  a  common  feature  of  Judaism  and  Heathenism 
in  this  respect,  the  condition  of  pupilage,  of  bondage  to  outward 
ordinances.  He  represents  this  bondage  and  pupilage  as  taken 
away  by  the  consciousness  of  redemption,  and  that  the  same 
spirit  ought  to  be  in  all  Christians.  He  contrasts  the  heathen, 
who  blindly  followed  their  priests  and  gave  themselves  up  to  all 
their  arts  of  deception,  with  true  Christians,  who,  by  faith  in  the 
Redeemer,  became  the  organs  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  could  hear 
the  voice  of  the  living  God  within  them.  (1  Cor.  xii.  1.)  He 
thought  he  should  assume  too  much  to  himself,  if,  in  his  relation 
to  a  Church  already  grounded  in  spiritual  tilings,  he  represented 
himself  only  as  giving;  for  in  this  respeel  there  was  only  one  gen- 
eral giver,  the  Saviour  himself,  as  the  source  of  all  life  in  the 
Church,  while  all  others,  as  members  of  the  spiritual  body  ani- 
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mated  by  him  the  Head,  stood  to  each  other  in  the  mutual  rela- 
tion of  givers  and  receivers.  Hence  it  was,  that  after  he  had 
written  to  the  Romans  that  he  longed  to  come  to  them,  in  order 
that  he  might  impart  some  spiritual  gift  for  their  establishment, 
he  added,  lest  he  should  seem  to  arrogate  too  much  to  himself, 
'  that  is,  that  I  may  be  comforted  together  with  you,  by  the 
mutual  faith  of  both  you  and  me.' "     (Rom.  i.  12.) 


CHAPTEE    II. 

SIGNIFICANT  BLANKS  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT — 
INQUIRY  WHETHER  CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTIONS  ARE 
DISCRETIONARY,  OR   OF   DIVINE    ORIGIN. 

Passing  from  the  general  aspects  and  features  of 
the  New  Testament,  we  propose  to  examine,  more 
particularly  and  in  detail,  the  New  Testament  account 
of  the  institutions  of  Christianity. 

Before  doing  this,  we  would  premise  that  if  the 
record  shall  be  found  silent  concerning  many  imposing 
arrangements  and  usages  of  later  times,  both  in  respect 
to  the  Church  and  the  Ministry,  we  shall  claim  the 
eloquent  testimony  of  those  significant  blanks,  in  favor 
of  the  democracy  of  Christian  institutions  and  against 
aristocratic  arrangements.  The  burthen  of  citing  proof- 
texts  on  the  subject  of  such  arrangements  devolves 
on  those  who  maintain  them ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  such  citations,  the  arrangements  in  question  must 
stand  on  some  other  authority  than  a  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord."  They  can  claim  no  higher  rank  than  expe- 
dients, introduced  at  the  discretion  of  fallible  men, 
and  can  have  no  binding  force  upon  those  who  do  not 
see  fit  to  employ  them. 
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The  objection  to  this  view,  as  a  basis  of  religious 
institutions,  is  that  it  represents  the  divine  Founder  of 
Christianity  as  being  indifferent  in  respect  to  its  social 
manifestations,  and  as  having  provided  no  safeguards 
against  arrangements  that  might  be  utterly  subversive 
of  the  grand  design  of  his  religion.  If  He  has  pro- 
vided no  institutions  to  embody  and  propagate  his 
religion,  then  his  disciples  must  either  employ  none, 
or  are  at  liberty  to  employ  such  as  they  please,  from 
the  simple  democracy  of  the  Independents,  through 
all  the  intermediate  grades,  up  to  the  Papacy  itself, 
which  would  seem  to  imply  the  absurdity  that  Chris- 
tianity regards  with  equal  complacency  the  opposite 
principles  of  despotism  and  freedom. 

The  best  answer  to  this  objection  perhaps  is,  that 
though  Christ  and  his  apostles  did  not  specify  any 
particular  forms  of  organization,  yet  the  social  nature 
of  man  and  of  the  Christian  religion  obliges  Christians 
to  make  use  of  some  forms,  and  they  are  bound  to  use 
such  as  accord  with  the  spirit,  the  principles,  and  the 
aims  of  the  religion  to  be  represented  and  promoted 
by  them. 

This  rule,  if  we  have  rightly  expounded  the  prin- 
ciples, the  spirit,  and  the  aims  of  Christianity,  would 
forbid  the  adoption  of  any  institutions  except  those  of 
a  rigid  democracy ;  yet  those  who  most  insist  on  the 
idea  that  Christian  institutions  are  thus  discretionary, 
and  not  matters  of  positive  specification,  have  com- 
monly done  so  in  connection  with  the  very  question- 
able assumption  that  Christian  institutions,  so  far  from 

being  defined  and   limited  bv  fixed   principles  and 
12* 
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definite  objects,  may  vary,  in  different  nations  and 
ages,  in  accordance  with  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the 
people,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  Christian- 
ity happens  to  find  them  ;  forgetful,  alike,  of  the  edu- 
cating influences  of  religious  institutions  in  general, 
and  of  the  uncompromising  demands  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  particular,  intent,  as  it  is,  upon  revolu- 
tionizing the  earth,  instead  of  accommodating  itself  to 
human  prejudices  for  sinister  ends. 

The  question  whether  the  New  Testament  has 
defined  Christian  institutions  becomes,  evidently,  a 
question  whether  there  be  any  divinely  appointed 
and  obligatory  Christian  institutions  at  all.  And  it 
cannot  be  strange  that,  in  communities  where  the 
majority  of  Christian  teachers  (aware  that  some  of 
the  usages  they  cherish  can  claim  no  such  divine 
sanction)  have  educated  the  people  into  the  idea  of 
discretionary  religious  institutions,  there  should  be 
found  a  portion  of  the  community  disposed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  latitude  conceded  by  such  teachings, 
and,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  discretion,  decide  to 
maintain  no  religious  institutions  at  all.  Thus  the 
doctrine  of  no  church  organization  is  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  the  doctrine  of  discretionary  human  church 
organizations.  If  Christ  established  none,  if  his  in- 
spired apostles  established  none,  it  is  rather  late  in  the 
day,  now,  for  religious  teachers  to  think  of  establishing 
any. 

One  reason,  perhaps,  why  so  many  are  ready  to 
conclude  that  the  New  Testament  contains  no  distinct 
and  specific  instructions  on  the  subject  of  religious 
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institutions  is,  because  in  their  cursory  perusal  of  it 
they  see  so  little  of  organization  and  machinery,  in  the 
comparison  with  what  they  witness  in  the  religious 
communities  around  them.  They  were  looking  for 
much  more  than  appears,  and  they,  therefore,  hastily 
conclude  there  is  nothing  at  all.  This  only  proves 
that  the  specifications,  if  any,  are  exceedingly  simple, 
as  the  democratic  principle  would  require  them  to  be. 
So  that  if  any  specifications  are  found,  they  may  be 
expected  to  be  more  democratic  than  those  that  are 
commonly  witnessed. 

One  further  remark  is,  that  the  presence  of  a  very 
few  specifications,  and  those  evidently  democratic  in 
their  character,  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  anti- 
democratic institutions  are  unwarrantable  and  anti- 
Christian. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  proceed  in  our 
examination  of  the  New  Testament  institutions. 


CHAPTEE    III. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IDEA  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES, 
AS  LOCAL  ASSEMBLIES  OF  CHRISTIANS,  ACTING  TO- 
GETHER AS  A  COMMON  BROTHERHOOD,  FOR  THE 
MAINTENANCE  OF  ORDER  AND  DISCIPLINE,  AND  FOR 
THE  PROMOTION  OF  COMMON  OBJECTS. 

The  eighteenth  chapter  of  Matthew  opens  with  a 
statement  that  some  of  the  disciples  came  to  Jesus 
saying,  "Who  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven?" They  evidently  desired  to  know  which  of 
their  number  should  hold  posts  of  authority  and  dig- 
nity in  the  Church.  Christ  rebuked  them,  by  placing 
a  little  child  in  their  midst,  and  declaring  that  they 
must  become  as  little  children,  in  order  to  have  a 
place  in  his  Church  at  all.  He  added,  that  whosoever 
should  humble  himself  as  that  little  child,  the  same 
was  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

In  doing  this,  as  we  have  observed  in  another  con- 
nection, he  put  his  stern  veto  upon  all  attempts  to 
establish  autocratic  authority  in  his  kingdom.  What- 
ever became  of  the  order  and  discipline  of  his  Church, 
he  would  never  consent  to  sanction  attempts  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline  by 
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hierarchal  arrangements.  Thus  far,  his  decision  was 
sufficiently  explicit ;  but  had  he  left  the  matter  there, 
his  disciples  might,  afterwards,  have  felt  the  want  of 
further  instructions.  The  negative  upon  hierarchal 
arrangements  would  have  afforded  them  no  positive 
directions  for  the  maintenance  of  social  order  among 
themselves.  These  directions  the  Saviour  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  give  them.  "Offences  must  needs 
come."  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fact,  nor  unmind- 
ful of  the  necessity  of  some  method  of  dealing  with 
offenders.  He  gives  them  to  understand  that  the 
right  method  would  be  such  as  would  tend  to  reclaim 
the  offender,  reminding  them  that  the  shepherd  who 
had  found  a  lost  sheep,  would  rejoice  over  it  more 
than  over  ninety  and  nine  which  went  not  astray. 
He  then  proceeded  to  tell  them,  explicitly,  how  the 
order  and  discipline  of  his  house  were  to  be  main- 
tained : 

"  Moreover,  if  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and 
tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone ;  if  lie  shall  hear 
thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee, 
then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two 
or  three  witnesses  every  -word  may  be  established.  And  if  he 
shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church;  but  if  he 
neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen 
man  and  a  publican." 

The  word  church  means  an  assembly.  And  the 
whole  structure  of  this  paragraph  makes  it  evident 
that  such  is  its  meaning  here.  The  individual  who 
felt  himself  aggrieved  was  first  to  make  an  attempt  at 
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reconciliation,  alone,  without  making  the  matter  public. 
If  this  attempt  failed,  he  was  to  renew  his  efforts,  in 
company  with  one  or  two  others.  If  this  effort  was 
unsuccessful,  he  was  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  whole 
assembly,  and  the  decision  was  to  be  made  by  them. 
There  is  no  evading  this  statement.  That  the  process 
must  be  commenced  by  an  individual,  must  next  be 
prosecuted  by  a  select  few,  and  then  pass  out  of  the 
hands  of  that  select  few  into  the  hands  of  the  entire 
assembly,  is  the  very  essence  of  the  direction ;  and  a 
denial  or  evasion  of  this,  is  a  denial  or  evasion  of  the 
whole.  Not  only  is  there  nothing  said  of  telling  it 
(in  the  last  resort)  to  the  pastor  or  any  select  body, 
but  the  direction  to  tell  it  to  the  assembly  is  a  veto 
upon  any  other  process,  which  would  be  making  the 
directions  of  the  Saviour  nugatory,  in  the  essential  fea- 
ture exhibited  by  them,  which  was  to  transfer  the 
action,  first,  from  the  individual  to  the  few,  and  then 
(in  case  of  necessity)  from  the  few  to  the  many,  the 
mass,  the  brotherhood,  for  final  adjudication  and  deci- 
sion. Neither  the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour's 
directions  can  be  obeyed  without  this. 

Another  thing,  equally  evident,  is  the  fact  that 
there  was  to  be  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
church  to  any  higher  or  other  authority.  Not  only 
is  no  such  appeal  provided  for,  and  no  such  authorities 
mentioned,  but  the  closing  direction  is  equivalent  to 
a  veto  upon  any  such  arrangement :  "If  he  neglect 
to  liear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen 
man  and  a  publican."  Suppose  an  appeal  to  be  made 
from  the  decision  of  the  church,  to  some  diocesan,  or 
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provincial  assembly,  synod,  or  council,  who  should 
give  a  contrary  decision,  restoring  an  offender  whom 
the  church  had  excluded,  such  a  reversal  would  imply 
that  the  aggrieved  member  and  the  church  acting 
with  him  must  continue  to  hold  the  offender  in  their 
fellowship,  as  a  member.  This  is  what  is  expected 
under  such  usages,  in  cases  of  that  character.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  there  stands  the  counter  command 
of  the  Saviour,  "If  he  neglect  to  hear  the  churchy  (the 
assembly,)  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man 
and  a  publican."  And  whose  command  is  to  be 
obeyed — that  of  the  autocratic  authority  set  up,  by 
human  legislation,  over  the  church,  or  the  command 
of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

No  marvel  that  the  discipline  of  the  churches  falls 
into  decay,  when  the  very  core  and  pith  of  the  Saviour's 
directions  on  the  subject  are  thus  set  aside.  What 
we  have  to  do  with  the  subject,  in  this  volume,  is  to 
notice  the  radical  democracy  that  distinguishes,  at 
every  point,  the  polity  of  the  New  Testament  Church, 
and  to  identify  that  democracy  with  the  Heaven-estab- 
lished order  and  salutary  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  as  essential  to  its  purity  as  to  its  freedom. 

A  plausible  objection  has  been  raised  at  this  point. 
It  has  been  said  that  without  some  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  the  local  church,  there  is  clanger  that 
injustice  may  be  done  to  an  accused  member.  It  is 
said  that  local  prejudices  and  passions  may  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  just  decision;  that  a  verdict  may  be  ren- 
dered by  men,  deciding,  virtually,  in  their  own  cause, 
or  in  the  cause  of  their  cherished  friends ;  that  local 
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excitements  and  partisanships  disqualify  the  masses 
of  the  churches  to  judge  impartially,  and  it  is  thence 
safer  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of  wise  men,  residing 
at  a  distance. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  a  church  may  judge 
wrong;  but  Christ  was  not  forgetful  of  that  consid- 
eration when  he  gave  these  directions.  The  simple 
fact  of  those  directions,  and  the  strictly  democratic 
aspect  with  which  those  directions  invest  the  New 
Testament  churches,  is  the  topic  with  which  we  are 
mainly  interested  in  this  discussion.  The  same  ob- 
jection might  have  been  urged,  and  with  equal  or 
greater  force,  against  that  divine  statute,  under  the 
democracy  of  Moses,  by  which  the  trial  of  persons 
charged  with  the  crime  of  murder  was  committed  to 
the  entire  congregation  of  the  people,  in  the  locality 
where  the  crime  was  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
mitted. 

A  sufficient  answer  to  such  objections,  in  this  dis- 
cussion, miofht  be.  that  the  Author  of  Christianity 
appears  to  have  formed  a  different  estimate  of  the 
capabilities  and  responsibilities  of  the  masses,  from 
that  which  is  evidently  held  by  the  objector.  If  any 
one  chooses  to  revise  Christ's  institutions,  or  sit  in 
judgment  upon  their  wisdom,  that  responsibility^  is  his 
own.  Our  purpose  is  simply  to  bring  into  view  the 
institutions  of  Christ,  and  exhibit  their  democratic 
aspects  and  bearings. 

If  it  were  true  that  the  mass  of  a  church  were  more 
liable  to  misjudge  than  a  select  few,  (which  we  by  no 
means  admit,)  it  would  still  remain  true  that  the  entire 
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church,  and  all  its  members  sustain  a  relation  to  the 
individual  member  which  lays  them  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  act.  They  may  ask  advice,  if  they  see  lit; 
but  the  act  and  the  responsibility  of  it  must  be  their 
own,  because  the  relation  of  the  church  to  each  one 
of  its  members  is  its  own.  The  simple  question  at 
issue,  in  the  case  of  exscinding  a  member,  is  whether 
the  body  will  or  will  not  continue  to  consider  him  a 
worthy  member  of  the  faternity — a  member  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  The  social  rights  of  a  Christian 
assembly,  like  the  social  rights  of  every  other  organ- 
ized body  of  men,  demand  that  they  should  determine 
for  themselves  whom  they  shall  acknowledge  as 
suitable  members.  No  physical  pains  and  penalties 
are  involved  in  the  decision;  no  fines  or  imprison- 
ments are  to  follow  in  consequence.  If  it  be  a 
reasonable  decision,  it  will  only  carry  with  it  a  moral 
force ;  if  unreasonable,  it  will  react  upon  the  body 
itself.  The  connection  of  civil  penalties  with  church 
excisions,  under  religious  establishments,  has  confused 
men's  minds  on  this  subject,  and  introduced  the 
usage  of  appeals,  where  they  are  grossly  incongruous 
and  absurd. 

Another  thing  should  be  remembered  in  this  con- 
nection. The  principle  which  makes  every  local 
Christian  church  a  pure  and  independent  democracy, 
leaves  any  church  at  liberty  to  receive  into  its  mem- 
bership an  exscinded  member  of  another  church,  if  it 
thinks  injustice  has  been  done  to  him;  a  privilege  of 
more  value  to  a  wronged  individual  than  a  reversal 
of  the  decision  of  a  church  by  a  higher  body,  throw- 
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ing  him  back  into  the  forced  fraternity  of  his  perse- 
cuting brethren.  The  fellowship  of  Christians,  in 
order  to  be  a  reality,  must  be  free  and  unconstrained. 
The  democratic  principle,  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
body,  has  thus  full  scope  and  exercise,  untrammelled 
and  unimpaired. 

With  this  view  of  the  directions  of  Jesus  Christ,  we 
inquire  next  concerning  the  directions  of  his  inspired 
apostles,  and  the  approved  usages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment churches. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  Paul's  first  letter  to  the 
Christians  at  Corinth,  we  have  a  specimen  in  point. 
It  had  been  commonly  reported  that  a  member  of  the 
church  at  Corinth  had  been  guilty  of  an  incestuous 
connection  with  his  father's  wife.  The  church  had 
taken  no  notice  of  the  matter.  For  this  neglect  the 
apostle  reproved  them,  and  admonished  them  to 
"put  away  from  among  themselves  that  wicked  per- 
son." All  this  was  addressed,  not  to  the  elders  or 
official  members  merely,  but,  as  the  superscription 
attests,  to  "  the  church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth, 
to  them  that  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be 
saints."  In  addressing  these,  concerning  this  impor- 
tant act  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  he  expressly  di- 
rects it  to  be  done  when  they  were  "  gathered together" 
which  plainly  indicates  that  it  was  to  be  the  act  of  the 
entire  body,  when  assembled.  In  his  second  letter 
to  the  same  church  he  alludes  to  the  matter,  and 
commends  them  for  their  fidelity  in  their  exclusion 
of  the  offender,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  punishment 
inflicted  of  many."     As  he  had  now  become  penitent, 
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the  apostle  exhorted  them  to  forgive  and  comfort  him, 
lest  he  should  be  swallowed  up  with  overmuch  sor- 
row. In  both  epistles,  the  apostle  so  connects  his 
directions  concerning  this  matter  of  discipline  with 
the  general  exhortations  and  instructions  he  was 
giving  to  the  Christians  at  Corinth,  that  there  is  no 
more  room  for  supposing  that  these  parts  of  the  two 
epistles  were  addressed  only  to  the  officers  of  the 
church,  than  there  is  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of 
both  the  epistles  were  addressed  exclusively  to  them. 
The  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  that  the  entire  brother- 
hood of  the  church,  when  "gathered  together,"  acted 
in  this  exercise  of  church  discipline. 

To  the  entire  brotherhood  of  "the  church  of  the 
Thessalonians"  (2  Thes.  iii.  6)  it  was  written,  "With- 
draw yourselves  from  every  brother  that  walketh 
disorderly;"  and  again,  (v.  14,)  "Note  that  man,  and 
have  no  company  with  him,  that  he  may  be  ashamed." 

Throughout  the  New  Testament,  the  churches  are 
evidently  presented  to  our  attention  as  mere  local 
assemblies  of  Christians,  "gathered  together"  in  one 
place,  as  a  brotherhood  of  equals,  and  transacting 
together  the  business  that  properly  belonged  to  them 
as  churches.  All  the  responsibilities  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  are  manifestly  represented  as  resting  upon 
them ;  and  they  are  censured  or  commended,  as  the 
facts  of  the  case  require,  for  their  neglect  or  proper 
discharge  of  ecclesiastical  duties.  No  instance  is  found 
of  excision  from  a  church  in  any  other  way  than  by 
the  action  of  the  whole  body,  unless  the  exception  be 
found  in  the  case  of  Diotrephes,  of  whom  John  says, 
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"  lie  lovetli  to  have  the  pre-eminence  " — "  prating 
against  us  with  malicious  words,  and  not  content 
therewith,  neither  doth  he  himself  receive  the  breth- 
ren, and  forbiddeth  them  that  would,  and  casteth  them 
out  of  the  church." 

The  messages  of  the  Saviour,  by  John,  were  "  to  the 
seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia,"  and  though  com- 
municated through  their  angels,  (or  messengers,)  are 
couched  in  language  which  expresses  or  implies  the 
responsibility  of  the  equal  brotherhood,  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters.  And  at  the  close  of  each  is  added  the 
solemn  admonition,  "He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches."  Among 
the  things  which  the  Spirit  said  unto  the  churches  was 
a  commendation  of  the  church  at  Ephesns,  because 
they  would  not  tolerate  evil  men  in  their  communion. 
They  had  even  extended  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  highest  grade  of  professed  Christian  minis- 
ters, if  any  such  gradation  be  recognized.  They  had 
tried  them  which  say  they  are  apostles,  and  are  not, 
and  had  found  them  liars.  The  church  in  Pergamos 
was  censured  for  having  in  their  communion  those  who 
taught  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,  and  those  who  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitanes.  For  these  derelic- 
tions of  duty,  the  church  was  admonished  to  repent. 
To  the  entire  brotherhood  was  thus  committed  the 
charge  of  maintaining  purity  of  doctrine,  by  exclud- 
ing the  teachers  of  heresy.  The  church  at  Thyatira, 
in  like  manner,  was  censured  for  suffering  that  woman, 
Jezebel,  who  called  herself  a  prophetess,  to  teach  and 
to  seduce  the  servants  of  Christ. 
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The  different  churches  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment were,  evidently,  mere  local  assemblies  of  Chris- 
tians, "gathered  together"  "into  one  place."  (Com- 
pare 1  Cor.  v.  4  with  xi.  20.)  There  was  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  the  church  at  Antioch,  the  church  at 
Rome,  the  church  at  Ephesus,  &c.  ;  as  also,  the  church 
at  Smyrna,  the  church  at  Sardis,  the  church  at  Phila- 
delphia, &c.  And  these  were  all  the  names  of  so 
many  different  cities  or  localities.  Nowhere,  in  the 
New  Testament,  do  we  read  of  national  or  provincial 
churches.  Thus,  Judea,  Achaia,  Macedonia,  Asia, 
&c.,  were  provinces,  containing  a  plurality  of  churches. 
Accordingly,  we  read  of  the  "churches  of  Asia,"  the 
"  churches  of  Macedonia,"  &c,  but  not  of  the  church  of 
Asia,  the  church  of  Macedonia,  &c.  This  shows  that 
the  churches  were  all  local,  and  not  provincial.  There 
were  no  organized  bodies  known  as  churches,  and 
acting  ecclesiastically,  except  the  local  assemblies 
Nor  were  there  any  organized  ecclesiastical  bodies  or 
functionaries,  besides  the  local  assemblies  connecting 
them  together,  and  holding  ecclesiastical  supervision 
or  authority  over  them.  Each  local  church  or  assem- 
bly was  a  separate  independent  congregation  or  body 
of  equal  brethren,  conducting  their  own  proper  busi- 
ness when  "gathered  together"  "into  one  place," 
without  authoritative  interference  on  the  part  of  any 
other  body. 

The  word  church  is,  indeed,  sometimes  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  signify  the  "general  assembly" 
or  brotherhood  of  all  true  Christians  in  the  world ; 
and  sometimes  to  express  the  common  brotherhood  of 
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all  the  saints  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  But  the  church, 
in  this  sense,  is  never  represented  as  having  any  visi- 
ble outward  organization,  officers,  and  ecclesiastical 
action.  The  simple  democracies  of  the  local  churches 
is  all  that  the  New  Testament  records  present  to  us, 
in  the  form  of  regularly  organized  ecclesiastical  bodies. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

OF    THE   NEW   TESTAMENT    IDEA   OF    THE    MINISTRY  J 
AND   OF    PREACHING. 

In  fixing  upon  the  topic  and  title  of  this  chapter,  it 
was  designed,  by  the  writer,  to  recognize  a  distinction 
not  ^infrequently  overlooked  by  "writers  of  the  most 
opposite  views,  (Episcopal  and  Congregational,)  be- 
tween the  officers  of  the  Christian  Church,  especially 
pastors  or  bishops,  and  the  preachers  of  the  gospel. 
A  preacher  may  be  an  officer,  and  an  officer  may  be 
a  preacher ;  but  they  are  not  preachers  because  they 
are  officers,  nor  officers  because  they  are  preachers. 
A  man  may  be  an  elder  or  bishop,  who  is  not  (dis- 
tinctively or  peculiarly)  a  preacher ;  and  a  man  may  be 
an  eminent  preacher,  who  is  neither  a  deacon,  nor  an 
elder,  nor  a  bishop. 

He  is  distinctively  and  peculiarly  a  preacher  whom 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  qualified  and  called  to  that  work,  by 
the  peculiar  gifts  and  graces  appropriate  to  that  call- 
ing. He  is  none  the  less  a  preacher  because  no  local 
church  (the  only  organized  ecclesiastical  body  known 
to  the  New  Testament)  has  elected  him  an  officer. 
The  very  fact  of  his  being  an  eminent  preacher  may 
call  him  to  travel  as  an  evangelist  or  missionary  so 
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continually  as  to  prevent  his  discharging  the  duties  of 
a  church  officer,  which  requires  a  locality  of  residence. 

In  this  chapter,  we  are  to  consider  the  New  Testa- 
ment idea  of  the  ministry  and  of  preaching.  In  the 
next,  we  shall  consider  the  New  Testament  account 
of  church  officers. 

In  a  very  important  sense,  the  entire  brotherhood 
of  Christians  are  called  to  be  preachers  of  the  gospel. 
There  was  no  monopoly  of  preaching  by  the  priests,  or 
Levites,  or  any  other  description  of  persons,  officially 
and  exclusively  set  apart  for  that  service,  under  the 
Old  Testament  dispensations,  either  the  patriarchal  or 
the  Mosaic*  Noah,  Solomon,  Amos,  and  Nehemiah 
were  preachers,  in  virtue,  not  of  birth,  official  position, 
or  priestly  caste,  but  in  virtue  of  the  gifts,  qualifica- 
tions, characteristics,  and  labors,  which  constituted 
them  preachers,  in  matter  of  fact.  The  priests  of  the 
family  of  Aaron  were  neither  universally  nor  exclu- 
sively preachers,  and  after  the  sacrifice  and  ascension 
of  the  One  Only  Eternal  High  Priest  of  the  New 
Covenant,  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  for  ever  abol- 
ished, and  no  other  priesthood,  except  that  of  the 
universal  Christian  brotherhood,  remained.  It  would 
seem  incredible  that  the  function  of  religious  teaching 
was  to  be  more  restricted,  and  less  free  to  the  brother- 
hood of  the  faithful,  under  the  New  dispensation,  than 
under  the  Old.  And  the  prediction  of  Joel,  as  cited 
by  Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  assures  us  that  the 
opposite  was  the  fact. 


*  ft, 


ee  Vol.  I.,  chap.  xiii. 
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"And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  in  the  last  days,"  (in  the  last  dis- 
pensation of  the  Spirit,)  "saith  God,  I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit 
upon  all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy;" 
"and  on  my  servants  and  my  hand-maidens  will  I  pour  out,  in 
those  days,  of  my  Spirit,  and  they  shall  prophesy." 

And  such,  during  the  times  of  the  apostles,  was  the 
fact.  When  a  great  persecution  arose  "against  the 
church  which  was  at  Jerusalem,  and  the}"  were  all 
scattered  abroad  throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and 
Samaria,  except  the  apostles"  "they  that  were  scattered 
abroad  "  (i.  e.,  all  the  rest  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem) 
"  went  everywhere,  preaching  the  word.  Then  Philip 
went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  preached  Christ 
unto  them."  Soon  after  he  baptized  the  man  of  Ethi- 
opia. It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  in  the  absence  of  any 
intimation  of  that  kind,  that  all  the  church  at  Jerusa- 
lem on  that  occasion  "took  holy  orders"  at  the  hands 
of  the  apostles,  and  thus  came  into  the  "apostolic 
succession,"  before  they  could  preach  Christ  to  the 
people.  The  mooted  controversy  whether  Philip  and 
Stephen  were  "inducted  into  the  ministry"  by  being 
chosen,  with  live  others,  to  distribute  food  among  the 
necessitous,  or  whether  they  were  afterwards  "ordain- 
ed" before  they  could  preach  the  gospel  and  baptize 
converts,  becomes  stale  and  unmeaning,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  all  the  disciples  of  the  Jerusalem 
church  preached  likewise,  and  that  the  habit  both  of 
preaching  and  baptizing  was  not  confined  exclusively 
to  the  clergy  until  two  or  three  hundred  years  after- 
wards— as  the  history  of  those  times  abundantly 
proves.  Ananias,  who  instructed  and  baptized  Paul, 
13 
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at  Damascus,  appears  to  have  held  no  official  station — 
was  no  licentiate  of  the  other  apostles  or  ordained  bj 
them.  Paul  says,  expressly,  that  he  went  not  to  them 
who  were  apostles  before  him,  nor  conferred  with  flesh 
and  blood,  before  he' entered  upon  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  (Galatians  i.)  Apollos,  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  preachers  of  those  times,  appears  to  have  had 
no  episcopal  or  clerical  ordination,  unless  that  function 
be  supposed  to  have  been  performed  by  the  layman, 
Aquila,  and  his  wife  Priscilla,  or  "the  brethren" 
who  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  disciples 
in  Achaia,  long  after  he  commenced  preaching.  (Acts 
xviii.)  The  truth  is,  no  such  distinction  as  that  which 
now  separates  the  clergy  from  the  laity  was  then 
known  in  the  Christian  churches,  nor  until  a  long  time 
afterwards;  as  the  most  learned  historians  of  the 
Church  abundantly  attest,  and  upon  documentary  evi- 
dence too  explicit  and  full  to  be  called  in  question. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  understand 
by  the  emphasis  given,  in  the  New  Testament,  to  the 
work  of  preaching  the  gospel?  Why  are  some,  in 
distinction  from  others,  denominated  teachers  and 
preachers?  Why  did  Paul  exhort  Timothy  to  give 
himself  wholly  to  the  work  ?  Why  did  the  apostles, 
on  one  occasion,  allege,  "  It  is  not  reason  that  we 
should  leave  the  word  of  God,  and  serve  tables"? 
And  why  the  apostolic  directions  and  admonitions  to 
support,  with  pecuniary  contributions,  the  preachers 
of  the  gospel,  as  laborers  worthy  of  their  wages,  and 
to  listen  with  docility  to  their  godly  teachings  ? 

We  answer,  that  our  account  of  the  matter  does  not 
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disagree  with,  all  this,  nor  cast  these  facts  and  admo- 
nitions into  the  shade.  The  question  is  not  concern- 
ing the  fact  nor  concerning  the  importance  of  religious 
teaching  and  teachers  in  the  New  Testament  economy, 
nor  concerning  the  duty  of  sustaining  them,  and  re- 
ceiving the  truths  they  communicate.  The  question 
is  simply  concerning  the  form  and  constitution  and 
conditions  of  the  New  Testament  ministry — whether 
it  be  free,  unconstrained,  unfettered,  untrammelled, 
according  to  the  wants  of  human  nature  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  brotherly  equality  and  democracy,  on  the 
one  hand;  or  whether  it  be  tied  up  by  human  de- 
cretals, human  legislation,  monopolies,  supervisions, 
impertinent  official  intermeddlings,  and  violations  of 
human  freedom,  on  the  other.  And  in  this  question, 
the  manly  independence  and  Christian  freedom  of  the 
great  mass  of  religious  teachers — not  less  than  of  the 
mass  of  their  hearers — are  involved.  A  departure 
from  the  radical  democracy  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
this  matter,  is  often  as  oppressive  and  grievous  to  the 
faithful  Christian  preacher,  as  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  simple  illustration  will  show  this,  and  recon- 
cile the  various  testimonies  of  the  New  Testament  on 
this  subject. 

The  work  of  teaching  young  children  the  rudiments 
of  education  is  an  important  and  indispensable  work. 
There  is  a  great  disparity  between  the  qualifications 
of  different  persons  for  doing  this  work.  Yet  there 
should  be  no  artificial  and  forced  monopoly  of  teach- 
ing. It  is  the  duty  as  it  is  the  privilege  and  the  right 
of  every  father  and  mother,  of  every  brother,  and  sis- 
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ter,  and  resident  in  a  family,  to  teach  and  educate  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  as  much  as  they  can. 
And  it  would  be  a  barbarous  enactment  that  should 
prohibit  the  exercise  of  these  rights,  or  prevent  even 
the  most  ignorant  of  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters 
from  teaching  in  the  family,  as  well  as  they  are  able. 
It  would  be  a  flagrant  and  mischievous  invasion  of 
their  rights  to  forbid  them  to  employ  any  teachers 
except  those  who  should  be  designated  by  certain 
officials,  whether  in  the  Church  or  in  the  State.  The 
whole  business  of  teaching  and  of  employing  teachers 
should  be  left  free  and  untrammelled  by  impertinent 
interference  of  authority,  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil. 
No  depths  of  popular  ignorance,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  will  justify  autocratic  pretensions  of  this 
sort,  forbidding  men  to  teach  or  to  employ  teachers, 
except  at  the  bidding  of  their  supposed  superiors. 
All  such  arrogant  and  despotic  assumptions  must 
prove  an  injury  to  the  cause  of  sound  education,  in 
the  long  run.  So  far  from  educating,  that  is,  drawing 
forth,  exercising,  invigorating,  and  training  the  essen- 
tial and  inherent  powers  of  a  community,  (and  nothing 
else  can  be  properly  called  education,)  the  process  of 
compulsion,  monopoly,  interdiction,  and  dictation  will 
only  tend  to  dwarf,  belittle,  and  cripple  the  great 
mass  of  mind,  instead  of  leading  it  onward — a  result 
too  often  reached  in  the  religious  world  by  the  auto- 
cratic usages  we  deplore  and  condemn.  What  would 
be  thought,  in  an  intelligent  community  of  freemen, 
if  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  create  a  caste  of 
school-teachers,    analogous   to   an   exclusive   clerical 
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caste,  holding  the  keys  of  admission  into  their  own 
body,  and  proscribing,  authoritatively,  the  employment 
of  all  teachers  out  of  their  own  self-erected  pale  ?  Who 
does  not  know  that,  instead  of  giving  us  better  teachers, 
it  would  tend  to  give  us  worse,  and  as  a  general  fact, 
to  break  down  all  manly  independence  in  the  mass 
of  the  teachers,  and  thrust  not  a  few  of  the  most 
worthy  out  of  employment? 

It  is  easy  to  apply  all  this  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
A  Christian  church  is  a  family,  in  which  all  are  to 
exercise  their  best  gifts.  Unlike  the  domestic  circle 
in  which  there  are  parents  and  children,  they  are  all 
brothers  and  sisters,  in  a  state  more  nearly  approxi- 
mating to  an  equality  in  knowledge,  though  marked 
differences  still  remain.  Mutual  instruction,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  abilities  and  gifts,  must  be  the 
natural  and  Heaven -approved  order  in  such  a  com- 
munity ;  and  the  person  who,  by  common  consent, 
was  considered  best  qualified,  would  come  to  be  con- 
sidered as  teacher;  and  if  by  common  consent  desired 
to  spend  his  time  mainly  in  this  service,  either  among 
themselves  or  in  surrounding  or  distant  communities, 
would  have  a  fair  and  equitable  claim  on  them  for 
support,  especially  in  virtue  of  free  and  mutual  ar- 
rangements for  that  purpose.  It  would  be  only  an 
incidental  addition  to  this,  if  a  competent  teacher 
were  invited  from  some  other  place,  to  come  and 
reside  among  them  for  the  same  object. 

Admitting  Christianity  to  be  a  rational  religion, 
involving  a  system  of  truths  and  duties  to  be  sys- 
tematically taught,  studied,   understood,  and  applied 
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to  practical  purposes  in  the  natural  relations  of  life, 
the  idea  of  employing  and  sustaining  religious  teachers 
becomes  as  rational  as  the  idea  of  employing  and  sus- 
taining any  other  teachers,  or  of  employing,  for  a  just 
compensation,  any  other  description  of  laborers.  On 
this  ground  Paul  places  it,  when  he  says  that  they 
who  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel,  and 
that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  reward.  All  this 
savors  no  more  of  a  clerical  caste,  with  the  exclusive 
monopoly  of  preaching,  than  the  employment  of  a 
school-teacher  or  of  a  laborer  savors  of  exclusive 
castes,  holding  a  monopoly  of  those  services. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  notion  of  ministerial  pauper- 
ism, as  it  lies  vaguely  in  many  minds  in  various  com- 
munions, and  as  it  is  held  by  one  or  more  modern 
sects,  (in  obvious  contradiction  of  Paul's  doctrine,) 
appears  to  have  arisen,  very  naturally,  from  the  same 
superstitious  and  hyper-spiritual  notion  that  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  clerical  caste — the  notion  of  a  myste- 
rious and  awful  distinction  between  ministers  of  reli- 
gion and  other  Christians,  a  sacreclness  in  their  labors, 
in  the  comparison  with  which  all  other  labors  in  the 
service  of  God  and  humanity  are  to  be  accounted 
secular  and  profane  ;  the  notion  that  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  is  an  ethereal  superhuman  being,  removed  out 
of  the  ordinary  sphere  of  human  relations,  who  either 
has  no  right  to  have  a  family,  or  who,  having  a  family, 
has  no  right  to  provide  for  them,  by  honest  industry 
and  equitable  wages,  as  other  people  do,  but  is  under 
a  sort  of  sacred  necessity  of  seeing  them  starved  or 
supported  as  paupers !     The  forced  celibacy  of  the 
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clergy,  and  the  reduction  of  the  great  mass  of  them  to 
the  condition  of  mendicants,  under  the  most  fully  de- 
veloped workings  of  the  clerical  caste  principle,  reveals, 
clearly  enough,  the  moral  affinities  and  historical  ori- 
gin of  the  idea  of  ministerial  pauperism,  the  natural 
result  (paradoxical  as  it  may  seem)  of  the  idea  of  a 
clerical  caste  ;*  and  a  most  convenient  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  a  lordly  hierarchy,  fattening  upon  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Church,  and  keeping  the  mass  of  the 
ministers,  as  well  as  people,  in  a  state  of  abject  de- 
pendence. The  very  period  in  which  the  wealth  of 
the  churches  was  poured  most  profusely  into  the  laps 
of  their  metropolitan  bishops,  was  the  period  in  which 
the  masses  of  the  inferior  clergy  came  to  be  considered 
and  treated  as  an  army  of  holy  beggars.  In  the  times 
of  the  New  Testament  writers,  and  while  the  New 
Testament  institutions  remained,  reposing  upon  the 
broad  basis  of  a  common  brotherhood,  of  equality, 
and  human  rights,  there  was  no  room  for  the  idea  of 
clerical  pauperism,  because  there  was  no  room  for  the 
kindred  ideas  of  prelatical  supremacy,  and  of  a  clerical 
caste.     All  Christians  were  equal  brethren.     All  had 

*  Guizot,  in  his  work  on  European  Civilization,  denies  that  a 
clergy  in  a  state  of  celibacy  can  constitute  a  clerical  caste.  If  caste 
is  to  be  denned  as  the  monopoly  of  hereditary  descent,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Catholic  clergy  do  not  constitute  a  caste,  in 
that  sense,  which  may  have  been  the  original  import  of  the  term. 
But  the  objectionable  features  of  caste  are  retained,  whenever  a 
self-constituted,  self-perpetuated,  and  irresponsible  body  lays 
claim  to  a  monopoly  of  the  most  important  functions  exercised 
by  men. 
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a  right  to  teach,  according  to  their  opportunities  and 
abilities.  All  had  a  right  to  employ  teachers  and  to 
be  employed,  at  the  option  and  mutual  understanding 
of  the  parties.  To  be  recognized  as  a  religious  teacher 
was  to  be  recognized  as  a  laborer,  performing  a  ra- 
tional service,  and  to  be  compensated,  like  other 
useful  laborers,  for  their  work.  No  attempt  to  usurp 
ecclesiastical  authority  over  the  people,  on  the  one 
hand,  produced  the  disposition  to  retaliate  and  make 
reprisals,  by  a  system  of  enforced  clerical  pauperism, 
on  the  other.  No  separate  organization  of  the 
preachers  in  conclaves  by  themselves  inspired  mutual 
jealousies  between  preachers  and  people,  nor  tended 
to  bring  the  mass  of  the  preachers  into  subjection  to 
a  powerful  few,  of  their  own  number. 

In  the  New  Testament  churches,  then,  though  all 
the  members  might  preach,  there  were  diversities  of 
gifts,  and  while  the  great  majority  of  Christians  were 
to  be  otherwise  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
there  were  others  whose  qualifications  and  zeal  for 
that  particular  service  required  that  their  time  should 
be  mainly  or  wholly  devoted  to  that  object.  It  was 
deemed  no  invasion  of  their  prerogatives,  it  excited 
no  alarm  lest  their  avocation  should  suffer  damage,  if 
all  the  disciples,  according  to  their  several  abilities 
and  opportunities,  were  preachers  of  the  gospel.  As 
well  might  the  teacher  of  a  common  school  take  um- 
brage or  alarm,  because  others  besides  himself  were 
seen  teaching  the  alphabet,  or  assisting  a  new  begin- 
ner to  master  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  !  As  well 
might  a  professor  in  the  University  complain  of  a  vil- 
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lage  Lyceum,  or  go  about  to  forbid  or  decay  occasional 
or  stated  lectures  on  the  sciences ! 

If  any  one  doubts  whether  we  have  correctly  repre- 
sented the  institutions  and  usages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment on  the  subject  of  religious  teaching  and  preach- 
ing, let  him  take  up  the  volume  and  read.  Let  him 
remember  the  free  usages  of  the  Hebrew  synagogue 
in  that  particular.  Let  him  notice  how  that  usage 
was  witnessed  in  the  times  of  the  Saviour  and  his 
apostles.  Let  him  trace  the  favorable  bearing  of  that 
feature  of  the  Jewish  worship  upon  the  introduction 
of  the  gospel  by  John  the  Baptist,  by  Jesus,  by  the 
apostles,  and  the  early  Christians  in  general,  in  the 
first  planting  of  Christian  churches.  Let  him  search 
after  any  indications  of  a  restriction  of  this  general 
freedom  of  the  Hebrew  worshippers,  among  the  con- 
verts to  the  new  faith  in  the  inspired  and  divine  car- 
penter of  Nazareth.  Let  him  trace  the  history  of  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Let  him  take  up  the  apostolic  epistles,  and 
see  what  additional  light  they  will  afford  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

If  any  one  of  the  New  Testament  writers  would  be 
likely  to  look  with  suspicion  and  disfavor  upon  the 
practice  of  promiscuous  and  unauthorized  religious 
teaching,  one  would  think  it  must  be  the  learned  and 
classic  Paul,  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and 
aspiring  to  become,  himself,  an  erudite  expounder  of 
the  law.  Turn  then  to  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  his 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  read  his  graphic 
and  approving  description  of  the  ordinary  scenes  of 
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public  worship  among  Christians.  The  scope  of  the 
writer  was  to  correct  certain  disorders  that  had  crept 
into  their  assemblies,  one  of  which  was  the  dispropor- 
tionate ambition  of  speaking  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
If  the  habit  of  free  speech  among  the  brotherhood  was 
likewise  to  be  accounted  disorderly,  now  was  the  time 
for  the  inspired  apostle  to  correct  that  disorder.  Let 
us  hear  what  he  says  : — 

"  If  therefore  the  whole  church  be  come  together  into  one 
place,  and  all  speak  with  tongues,  and  there  come  in  those  that 
are  unlearned,  or  unbelievers,  will  they  not  say  that  ye  are  rnad? 
But  if  all  prophesy,  (i.  e.  preach,)  and  there  come  in  one  that  be- 
lieveth  not,  he  is  convinced  of  all,  he  is  judged  of  all,  and  thus 
are  the  secrets  of  his  heart  made  manifest ;  and  so,  falling  down 
on  his  face,  he  will  worship  God,  and  report  that  God  is  in  you 
of  a  truth.  How  is  it,  then,  brethren  ?  "When  ye  come  together, 
every  one  of  you  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a  doctrine,  hath  a  tongue, 
hath  a  revelation,  hath  an  interpretation.  Let  all  things  be  done 
unto  edifying.  If  any  man  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  let  it 
be  by  two,  or  at  the  most  by  three,  and  that  by  course,  and  let 
one  interpret.  But  if  there  be  no  interpreter,  let  him  keep  si- 
lence in  the  church,  and  let  him  speak  to  himself  and  to  God. 
Let  the  prophets  speak  by  two  or  three,  and  let  the  other  judge. 
If  anything  be  revealed  to  another  that  sitteth  b}T,  let  the  first 
hold  his  peace.  For  ye  all  may  prophesy  (i.  e.  preach)  one  by 
onei  that  all  may  learn,  and  all  may  be  comforted.  And  the  spirits 
of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  p>Tophcts." 

In  this  paragraph,  the  constituency  and  the  order 
of  New  Testament  churches  or  assemblies  are  suffi- 
ciently manifest,  so  far,  at  least,  as  respects  the  regular 
course  of  public  religious  preaching.  The  whole 
church  came  together  into  one  place.     The  geograph- 
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ical  limits  and  the  numerical  extent  of  a  church,  or 
assembly,  were  not  such  as  to  prevent  their  conven- 
ient assembling.  In  this  regular  assembling,  and  mu- 
tual instruction  and  co-operation,  the  essence  of  the 
institution  seems,  very  much,  and  mainly,  to  have 
consisted.  This  assembly,  when  assembled,  was  a 
company  of  equal  brethren,  in  the  enjoyment  and  ex- 
ercise of  equal  rights.  And  among  these  rights,  the 
liberty  of  prophesying,  or  preaching,  was  an  essential 
and  prominent  one.  So  important  was  the  free  exer- 
cise of  this  right  in  the  estimation  of  Paul,  that  he 
regarded  as  disorderly  whatever  usage  was  found  to 
trench  upon  it,  or  thrust  it  into  the  shade.  Even 
those  who  were  favored  with  the  supernatural  gift  of 
tongues  were  not,  in  the  exercise  of  their  distinguished 
powers,  to  monopolize  the  time,  and  prevent  the  free  speech 
of  the  less  gifted.  Nay,  rather  than  allow  such  a  mo- 
nopoly, even  the  preacher  who  was  speaking  in  the 
vernacular  tongue  must  limit  himself  within  reasonable 
bounds,  and  give  way,  if  there  were  others  who  wish- 
ed to  communicate  with  their  brethren.  There  was 
to  be  room  left  for  the  exercise  of  all  their  varieties 
of  gifts.  The  brother  who  had  a  song  of  praise,  he 
who  would  propound  some  important  doctrine,  he  who 
had  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will,  he  who  had  the 
gift  of  tongues,  he  who  could  interpret,  and  especially 
he  who  could  preach,  all  these,  and  in  due  course  and 
proportion,  were  to  assist  in  the  edification  of  the 
church.  And  all  this  is  confirmed  by  the  express  de- 
claration, (as  a  reason  for  these  directions,)  that  all 
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may  preach,  one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn,  and  all 
be  comforted. 

This  idea,  as  coming  from  Paul,  the  most  learned 
Christian  teacher  of  his  times,  the  very  chiefest  of  the 
apostles,  who  had  received,  in  the  third  heavens,  such 
profound  revelations  as  it  was  impossible  or  unlawful 
for  him  to  utter,  conveys  to  us  an  impression  of  the 
contrast  between  his  views  of  this  subject,  and  the 
views  of  those  who  cannot  be  edified  with  the  public 
communications  of  ordinary  Christians,  and  who  deem 
them  unprofitable  and  disorderly. 

When  he  acids,  "The  spirits  of  the  prophets  are 
subject  to  the  prophets,"  he  evidently  recognizes  all 
the  persons  who  held  the  right  of  preaching  (that  is, 
all  the  brotherhood  of  the  Christian  assemblies)  as 
participating  in  the  orderly  government  of  the  body, 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  he  had  been  giving 
them.  This  agrees  with  Peter's  exhortation  to  Chris- 
tians to  be  "  subject  one  to -another." 

The  principle  of  mutual  exhortation,  instruction,  and 
edification,  in  social  worship  and  public  assemblies,  is 
recognized  and  adverted  to  in  various  parts  of  the  New 
Testament. 

In  writing  to  the  Romans,  Paul  says  : 

"Having,  then,  gifts  differing  according  to  the  grace  that  is 
given  to  us,  whether  prophecy,  let  us  prophesy  according  to  the 
proportion  of  faith;  or  ministry,  let  us  wait  on  our  ministering;  or 
he  that  teacheth  on  teaching;  or  he  that  exhorteth  on  exhorta- 
tion." 

To  the  Hebrews  he  says : 
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"Exhort  one  another  daily;"  and  again,  "Let  us  consider  one 
another,  to  provoke  unto  love  and  good  works;  not  forsaking  the 
assembling  of  ourselves  together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is,  but 
exhorting  one  another,  and  so  much  the  more,  as  ye  see  the  day 
approaching." 

The  object  of  assembling  together  is  here  represented 
as  mutual  exhortation,  and  not  merely  to  hear  sermons 
from  the  pastor  or  bishop.  To  the  Ephesians  he 
says: 

"  Be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  speaking  to  yourselves  in  psalms,  and 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs." 

And  yet  again,  to  the  Colossians : 

"  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly,  in  all  wisdom, 
teaching  and  admonishing  one  another  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs." 

The  various  parts  of  public  and  social  worship  are 
thus  committed  to  the  brotherhood  of  Christians,  and 
not  exclusively  to  a  select  few.  "  The  word  of 
Christ "  was  expected  to  abide  in  all;  and  all,  in  their 
proportion  and  measure,  were  expected  to  communi- 
cate to  others. 

And  this  gives  point  and  emphasis  to  such  apostolic 
injunctions  (addressed  to  the  brotherhood  of  Chris- 
tians) as  the  following : 

"  Wherefore  comfort  one  another,  and  edify  one  another,  as 
also  ye  do." — "Warn  thorn  that  are  unruly,  comfort  the  feeble- 
minded, support  the  weak."     (1  Thes.  v.) 

As  these  views  may  appear  novel  and  strange  to 
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many,  it  may  be  well  to  add  the  testimonies  of  some 
eminent  writers. 

"  At  that  early  age  any  private  Christian  might  preach  the 
gospel,  and  administer  its  ordinances,  without  any  formal  license 
or  consecration  to  the  work."     (Murdock,  in  Cong.  Catechism.) 

'•'  That  Philip,  one  of  the  seven,  (if  the  same  Philip.)  is  found 
(Acts  viii.  5)  preaching  the  word,  does  not  make  him  other  than 
a  layman,  for  it  is  manifest  that  believers  at  large,  as  well  as  the 
deacons,  of  the  first  age,  used  the  liberty  of  preaching  and  teach- 
ing."    (Taylor,*  Spiritual  Despotism,  page  326.) 

';  Meanwhile,  though  the  apostles  principally  attended  to  the 
advancement  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  as  teachers  possessed 
a  preponderating  and  distinguished  influence,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  monopolized  the  right  of  instructing  the  church. 
In  proportion  as  they  were  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
it  must  have  been  their  aim  to  lead  BELIEVERS  by  their  teach- 
ings to  that  spiritual  maturity,  which  would  enable  them  to  con- 
tribute (by  virtue  of  the  divine  life  communicated  to  all  by  the 
Holy  Spirit)  to  their  mutual  awakening,  instruction,  and  improve- 
ment."    (Neander,  Hist,  Ch.,  chap.  I.,  p.  36.) 

In  commenting  upon  1  Cor.  xiv.  the  same  writer 

says : 

"  The  Christian  life  was  to  be  permitted  freely  to  develop  and 
express  itself  in  the  church.  Whoever  felt  an  inward  impulse, 
might  venture  to  speak  in  Christian  assemblies,  but  sound  discre- 
tion ought  to  accompany  inspiration,  and  might  be  considered  as 
a  mark  of  its  being  genuine.  No  one  was  to  wish  to  be  the  sole 
speaker,  or  to  interrupt  others  in  speaking."     (Page  88.) 

"As  to  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Supper,  it  continued  to  be 
connected  with  the  common  meal,  in  which  all,  as  members  of 
the  same  family,  joined."     (lb.,  page  103.) 

*  Isaac  Taylor.  This  learned  and  popular  writer  is  understood 
to  be  a  communicant  of  the  Church  of  England. 


CHAPTEE   Y. 

OF    THE   ORGANIZATION   AND    OFFICERS    OF    THE    NEW 
TESTAMENT    CHURCHES. 

Like  other  bodies  of  men  united  together  for  pur- 
poses of  mutual  co-operation  and  benefit,  the  New 
Testament  churches  became  organized  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers.  A  consideration  of  the  position 
held  by  these  officers,  the  mode  of  their  appointment, 
and  the  powers  committed  to  them,  will  determine 
whether  or  no  the  principle  of  democracy  was  recog- 
nized and  honored  in  their  organization. 

L    THE   POSITION   OF   THE   OFFICERS. 

If  only  a  select  few,  self-organized,  in  a  body  by 
themselves,  apart  from  the  common  brotherhood  of 
Christians,  not  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  local 
assemblies,  and  therefore  not,  strictly  speaking,  church 
members,  were  understood  to  hold  the  exclusive  mo- 
nopoly of  eligibility  to  church  offices,  or  to  the  most 
important  of  those  offices,  then,  indeed,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  admit  that,  in  this  particular,  there  was 
a  departure  from  the  principle  of  democratic  equality 
in   the  organization  of  the  churches.     Even  though 
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the  brotherhood  of  the  churches  should  have  desig- 
nated their  own  officers,  yet  they  would  have  degraded 
themselves  to  an  inferior  caste  by  going  out  of  their 
oicn  body  to  make  the  selection,  especially  if  their 
suffrages  were  restricted  to  the  ranks  of  a  body,  self- 
created  and  self-organized,  holding  within  itself  the 
prerogative  of  admission  into  the  body,  and  of  ex- 
cision or  deposition  from  it.  For  the  rights,  the  privi- 
leges, and  the  interests  of  the  brotherhood  composing 
the  local  assemblies  would  have  been  in  the  keeping 
of  another  body,  over  whom  they  had  no  control,  so 
far  as  the  exercise  of  official  prerogative  was  con- 
cerned. 

The  essence  of  the  democratic  suffrage,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  lies  much  in  this  right  of  the  voters  to 
select  from  their  own  body;  nay,  in  the  fact  of  their 
doing  so.  In  all  democratic  bodies,  it  is  understood 
that  the  officers  of  the  body  are  members  of  the  body, 
and  none  the  less  so  for  their  holding  official  stations. 
To  be  an  officer  of  a  society,  and  not  a  member  of  it, 
nor  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  nor  its  laws,  is  an  incon- 
gruity too  glaring  to  escape  detection,  where  the 
democratic  principle  of  equality  is  understood  and 
recognized.  The  more  important  the  office,  the  more 
essential  is  it  accounted,  that  the  incumbent  should 
have  a  common  interest  in  the  society  in  which  he 
exerts  an  official  influence,  by  being  a  member  of  the 
body,  and  subject,  with  the  rest  of  the  members,  to 
the  good  or  evil  effects  of  his  official  action.  The 
more  important  the  office,  the  more  essential  is  it 
accounted,  that  the  incumbent  should  be  bound  by 
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the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  body.  Even  in 
limited  monarchies,  the  monarch  is  expected,  on  his 
accession,  to  enter  into  the  most  solemn  stipulations 
and  promises  of  this  character. 

On  this  point  we  may  confidently  challenge  a  scru- 
tiny of  the  New  Testament  churches.  Their  officers 
were  taken  from  among  themselves;  every  recognized 
Christian  was  a  recognized  brother  in  the  local  assem- 
bly  where  he  resided,  and  in  which  he  assembled; 
there  was  no  other  organized  ecclesiastical  body  to 
which  he  could  belong  ;  neither  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  as  such,  nor  the  officers  of  a  plurality  of  local 
churches,  were,  at  that  time,  nor  until  long  after- 
wards, organized  by  themselves  or  separated  from 
the  mass  of  Christian  believers.  It  follows  that  when 
officers  were  appointed  in  the  churches,  the  officers 
were  members  of  the  churches  in  wdiich  they  offi- 
ciated. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  in  the  choice  of  church 
officers,  whether  elders  (bishops)  or  deacons,  the 
choice  was  confined  to  those  who  were,  distinctively, 
preachers,  that  is,  persons  who  devoted  their  time, 
mainly,  to  that  service.  For  the  distinction,  as  already 
observed,  between  preachers  and  Christians  in  gene- 
ral, could  not  have  been  very  definitely  marked,  and 
no  such  distinction  as  clergy  and  laity  was  known  till 
long  afterwards.  The  exhortation  of  Paul,  "Lot  the 
elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double 
honor,  especially  they  that  labor  in  word  and  doc- 
trine," would  seem  to  imply  that  there  were  some 
elders  who  devoted  their  time  to  preaching,  and  some 
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who  did  not.  And  this  construction  is  confirmed  by 
the  consideration  that  the  "  double  honor,'5  here  spoken 
of,  is  ascertained,  by  the  next  sentence,  to  be  a  pecu- 
niary compensation  for  labors  performed.  And  if  the 
persons  appointed  to  distribute  supplies  to  the  poor 
(Acts  vi.)  are  to  be  considered  as  thereby  constituted 
deacons,  then  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  office 
of  deacon  was  common  to  both  preachers  and  Chris- 
tians in  general.  For  Philip  and  Stephen  only,  of  the 
seven,  were  distinguished  in  the  record  as  preachers ; 
and  the  reason  why  the  apostles  wished  for  such  an 
appointment  was,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to 
suspend  their  preaching  to  serve  tables. 

Thus  the  offices  as  well  as  the  labors  of  the  New 
Testament  churches  were  promiscuously  intermingled 
and  blended,  as  circumstances  required,  in  a  natural 
and  rational  manner,  without  setting  up  any  of  those 
artificial  barriers  and  castes  that  have  been  so  stren- 
uously insisted  upon  in  later  times. 

There  was  nothing  then  in  the  position  of  the 
officers  in  the  New  Testament  churches  that  could, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  give  countenance  to  the  idea 
of  caste,  or  conflict  with  the  principle  of  equality 
among  Christians. 

II.    MODE  OF  APPOINTING  OFFICERS  IN  THE  CHURCHES. 

The  chief  question  of  significance  here  is,  whether 
the  common  brotherhood,  in  the  Christian  assemblies, 
selected  their  own  officers,  or  whether,  without  their 
concurrence,  their  officers  were  appointed  for  them, 
by  some  higher  authority.      The  form  or  ceremony 
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of  induction  would  scarcely  deserve  inquiry,  in  this 
connection,  except  as  affording  light  on  the  main 
question. 

There  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  com- 
mon brotherhood  selected  their  own  official  teachers^ 
from  the  fact  that  Christ  had  admonished  his  disciples 
to  beware  of  fa Ise  prophets,  and  had  given  them  direc- 
tions how  to  distinguish  them  from  the  true.  The 
apostle  John,  some  time  after  the  organization  of  the 
primitive  churches,  exhorted  the  disciples  to  the  same 
duty : 

"  Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether 
they  be  of  God,  because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into 
the  world.' 

And  then,  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  before  noticed,  the 
Saviour  is  represented  as  sending  a  message  of  com- 
mendation to  the  church  at  Ephesus,  for  trying  those 
who  falsely  said  they  were  apostles,  and  detecting  them 
as  defective. 

How  was  all  this,  if  the  Christian  brotherhood  had 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  receive  such  teachers  as  the  supe- 
rior ecclesiastical  authorities  had  provided  for  them? 
Or,  if  their  choice  was  to  be  limited  to  a  select  body, 
approved  and  duly  authorized,  beforehand?  As  a 
matter  of  mere  preference  and  taste,  they  might  select 
one  instead  of  another.  But  how  could  they  try  them, 
on  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  their  preten- 
sions, and  find  them  false  ?  Is  it  credible  that  the 
trial  consisted  only  in  scrutinizing  their  credentials, 
and  determining  whether  or  no  the  parchments  were 
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signed  with  the  veritable  autographs  of  Peter,  or  Paul, 
or  John  ? 

"  If  there  come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine, 
receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God-speed." 
(2  John,  10.) 

Something  more  than  an  examination  of  written 
credentials  seems  to  have  been  necessary  here!  The 
common  brotherhood  were  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  doctrines  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  Christian 
teachers ! 

';  And  though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven"  (says  Paul,) 
"  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you,  than  that  ye  have  received, 
let  him  be  accursed." 

Alas  !  what  would  the  sign  manual  of  St.  Peter 
himself  avail  with  those  who  had  drunk  in  the  spirit 
of  instructions  like  these  ? 

And  what  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  there,  in 
those  days,  to  decide  who  should  be  teachers,  and 
elders,  and  deacons,  in  the  local  assemblies?  What 
other  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  there,  distinct  from 
those  very  assemblies  ?  By  what  names  were  they 
known — of  conferences,  sjmods,  general  assemblies, 
yearly  meetings,  or  metropolitans?  At  what  places 
did  they  hold  their  sittings,  and  where  are  the  minutes 
of  their  proceedings,  and  the  authenticated  rolls  of 
their  licentiate's?  In  a  matter  of  such  grave  impor- 
tance, (if  indeed  the  order  of  the  New  Testament 
Churches  and  Ministry  involved  any  such  usages,)  the 
records,  most  assuredly,  would  not  have  been  wanting. 
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Nor,  on  the  supposition  that  any  such  usages  then 
obtained,  is  it  credible  that  there  could  be  found  no 
incidental  allusion  to  them,  or  historical  illustration  of 
them  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  as  well  as  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  centuries. 

If  "  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery" 
should  flit  across  the  imagination  of  any  one,  in  a 
connection  like  this,  he  has  only  to  remember  that  a 
presbytery,  in  those  days,  was  only  the  plurality  of 
elders  in  one  local  church  or  assembly,  not  the  repre- 
sentatives or  the  superintendents  of  a  plurality  of 
churches,  nor  yet  the  associated  pastors  or  ministers 
of  the  gospel  throughout  a  province,  or  a  neighborhood 
of  local  churches.  In  the  proper  place  we  shall  see 
what  kind  of  authority  was  exercised  by  the  presby- 
tery of  a  local  church.  For  the  present,  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe  that  the  officers  of  a  local  church,  in  the 
absence  of  any  higher  ecclesiastical  authorities,  could 
not  have  constituted  a  board  for  the  admission  of 
similar  officers  into  their  own  body.  They  must  have 
held  their  own  offices  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
assemblies  in  which  they  officiated,  and  it  would  be 
an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  these  "  servants  of  the 
church,"  as  they  were  called,  should  hold  the  pre- 
rogative of  dictating  to  the  church,  who  employed 
them,  what  other  "servants"  they  should  employ! 
Much  less  would  they  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  to 
other  churches  around  them  what  "servants"  they 
should  employ.  And  if  there  were  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  these  servants  of  the  churches,  throughout 
an  entire  province,  were  in  the  habit  of  convening 
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statedly  together,  apart  from  the  brotherhood  of  the 
churches  to  which  they  belonged,  (a  usage  which,  it  is 
well  known,  did  not  spring  up  until  long  afterwards,) 
what  authority  could  they  have  had  to  establish  them- 
selves into  a  board  of  censors  to  designate  the  persons, 
throughout  the  province,  from  whom  alone  the  church- 
es must  select  their  servants  ?  In  what  description 
of  voluntary  associations  are  we  to  look  for  anything 
analogous  to  this?  What  would  be  thought,  if  all 
the  cashiers  of  banks,  or  if  all  the  secretaries  of  Tem- 
perance Societies,  throughout  a  county  or  province, 
should  associate  themselves  together,  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  licenses  to  those  who  alone  should  be 
eligible  to  similar  stations  ? 

We  do  not  deny  that  all  this,  and  more,  has  been 
witnessed  in  various  periods  of  church  history.  But 
we  demand  the  shadow  of  proof  or  of  probability, 
that  anything  of  the  kind  existed  in  the  times  of  the 
New  Testament  writers. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  ecclesiastical  prerogative  was 
vested  in  the  apostles,  we  still  call  for  the  proof,  and 
for  examples  of  their  exercising  such  rights.  If  these 
should  be  found,  it  would  remain  to  inquire  after  the 
successors  of  the  apostles,  in  this  office,  in  distinction 
from  the  mass  of  their  brethren.  Who  were  they, 
that  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  twelve  apostles,  on 
their  demise?  What  were  their  names?  And  how 
are  they  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  Christian 
teachers,  nay,  from  the  other  Christians,  of  that  period? 
When  and  where  did  they  exercise  their  functions  ? 
As  to  synods,  or  councils,  as  regularly  organized  cler- 
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ical  bodies,  we  know,  from  ecclesiastical  history,  that 
they  had  their  origin  long  afterwards,  and  that  dioce- 
san  episcopacy  is  of  still  later  date. 

The  twelve  apostles  were  originally  appointed  by 
the  Saviour  himself.  In  consequence  of  the  apostasy 
and  death  of  Judas,  another  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  After  this,  Paul,  on  his  conversion,  having 
seen  a  vision  of  the  risen  Saviour,  and  becoming  thus, 
in  a  wonderful  manner,  a  witness  of  his  resurrection, 
considered  himself,  and  was  considered  by  others,*  an 
apostle  of  Christ.  Here  the  office  appears  to  have 
terminated.  No  other  persons  are  denominated  apos- 
tles, on  the  New  Testament  record.  No  others  in  the 
next  generation,  or  the  next,  or  in  any  of  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church,  were  known  by  that  appellation, 
or  are  thus  designated  even  to  the  present  day.  The 
peculiar  significance  of  the  office,  as  Ave  learn  from 
Acts  i.  8-22,  was  to  be  the  public  and  authorized 
witnesses  of  their  Lord's  resurrection.  Of  course, 
there  was  no  occasion  nor  room  for  perpetuating  the 
office.  If  there  was  any  extraordinary  authorit}r 
lodged  in  them,  it  expired  with  them,  and  the  preachers 
and  bishojDS  of  the  next  generation  had  no  more  claim 
to  it  than  to  their  plenary  inspiration  or  miraculous 
gifts. 

But  we  have  no  occasion  to  prolong  an  argument 
on  this  point.  There  is  one  item  of  the  record  that 
settles  the  whole  question.  If  the  mass  of  the  com- 
mon brotherhood,  in  a  local  church,  could  elect  an 


*  1  Cor.  ix.  1. 
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apostle,  very  evidently  they  could  elect  their  bishops 
and  deacons.  And  it  would  be  preposterous  to  pretend 
that  they  were  dependent  on  an  apostle,  whom  they 
themselves  had  elected,  to  furnish  them  with  the  sub- 
ordinate or  inferior  officers  requisite. 

We  turn,  then,  to  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts, 
where  we  find  an  account  of  a  regular  church  meeting 
of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  ("  the  number  of  the 
names,  together,  were  about  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty,") when  the  business  of  appointing  an  apostle,  in 
the  room  of  Judas,  was  taken  up,  on  motion  of  Peter, 
"standing  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples,"  as  one  of 
them,  and  disposed  of  by  the  entire  brotherhood,  as 
coolly  as  any  other  business  was  ever  transacted  in  an 
independent  or  democratic  church  meeting. 

How  was  all  this,  if  the  source  of  all  ecclesiastical 
authority  was  in  Peter,  or  with  the  twelve  ?  Why 
did  not  the  primate  issue  the  decretal,  at  once,  and 
settle  the  business,  without  a  church  meeting?  Or, 
why  did  he  not  summon  the  twelve  to  sit  with  him, 
in  conclave,  on  that  business  ?  Why,  at  least,  did 
they  not  license  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  candidates,  out 
of  whom  the  brotherhood  might  select  ?  Or,  when 
the  brotherhood  hesitated,  or  were  not  unanimous  in 
opinion  in  respect  to  two  brethren  who  seem  to  have 
divided  their  suffrages,  why  did  not  Peter,  or  James, 
or  some  presiding  officer,  decide  the  question  by  a 
casting  vote,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  lot,  as  though 
there  were  no  earthly  umpire  when  the  brethren  of  a 
local  church  were  not  agreed  in  their  action  ? 

Turn  next  to  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  xVcts,  and 
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notice  the  process  of-  choosing  the  seven  (commonly 
called  deacons)  to  distribute  the  benefactions  of  the 
church.  "The  twelve"  appear  to  have  participated 
in  this  action,  but  to  have  only  participated,  as  brethren, 
with  the  rest.  The  appointment  was  indeed  made  at 
their  suggestion.  As  religious  teachers,  this  was 
appropriate  to  their  work.  They  had,  moreover,  a 
particular  interest  in  the  matter.  They  wished  to  be 
relieved  of  a  disproportionate  share  of  responsibility 
and  labor.  Unlike  some  modern  preachers,  claiming 
to  be  their  successors,  they  wished  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  responsibility  of  handling  any  more  of  the 
revenues  of  the  church  than  were  necessary  to  their 
own  sustenance.  The  power  of  patronage  was  not  a 
desirable  prerogative  in  their  eyes.  But  why,  since 
"the  twelve"  were  all  in  one  city,  and  since  "the 
twelve"  were  the  originators  of  the  measure,  did  not 
"the  twelve"  make  the  appointment,  at  once,  if 
ecclesiastical  appointments  were  lodged  exclusively  in 
their  hands?  Why  must  they  needs  call  "the  multi- 
tude" to  attend  to  this  business,  especially  "when  the 
number  of  the  disciples  was  multiplied"?  Why  did 
they  say,  "  Look  ye  out,  among  yourselves,  seven 
men,  of  honest  report"?  Why  was  all  this,  if  the 
democratic  usage  of  choosing  their  own  officers,  and 
from  among  themselves,  were  not  the  recognized  and 
approved  order  of  the  New  Testament  churches  ? 

That  the  primitive  churches  did  choose  their  own 

bishops,  (elders,  or  pastors,)  and  that  the  usage  was 

continued  until  the  second  and  even  into  the  third 

century,  is  a  fact   too  well   attested   by  the  ancient 

14 
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Fathers,  (as  they  are  called,)  and  by  the  best  historians 
of  the  Church,  to  be  questioned  by  intelligent  and 
candid  men.     More  of  this,  in  its  place. 

III.    OF   THE   POWERS   OF  CHURCH   OFFICERS  AND    MIN- 
ISTERS  OF   THE   GOSPEL. 

The  distinction,  already  noticed,  between  church 
officers  and  ministers  of  the  gospel,  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  in  a  consideration  of  their  several  powers. 

The  legitimate  power  of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  as 
such,  must  consist  only  in  the  weight  of  his  argu- 
ments, the  unction  of  his  appeals,  the  truth  and  divine 
authority  of  his  doctrines,  and  the  force  and  attractions 
of  his  spirit  and  his  example. 

Superstition  may  add  powers  j:>eculiarly  her  own,  if 
she  can  create  the  impression  that  the  Christian  min- 
ister is  a  priest,  a  vicegerent  of  Heaven,  commissioned 
with  the  mysterious  prerogative  of  opening  or  shutting 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  not  through  the  reception  or 
rejection  of  his  Heaven-derived  doctrines,  but  by  the 
magic  efficacy  of  certain  symbols  and  ceremonies,  of 
which  he  holds  the  monopoly  of  administration,  and 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  indispensable  vehicles 
of  conveying  the  divine  favor  or  influence. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  church  officers,  so 
far  as  the  essence  of  the  office  consists  in  doing  the 
work  of  religious  teachers. 

We  come,  then,  to  consider  the  nature  and  appro- 
priate powers  of  the  offices  held  in  the  New  Testament 
churches. 

Though  various  terms  are  used  to  describe  these 
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offices,  it  is  believed  that  a  careful  examination  of  the 
record  will  reduce  them  to  two,  namely,  bishops  and 
deacons.  The  bishops  are  sometimes  called  elders,  or 
presbyters,  or  pastors. 

There  was  commonly,  if  not  always,  a  plurality  of 
these  elders  in  each  church,  and  also  a  plurality  of 
deacons. 

And,  as  already  observed,  some  of  these  elders, 
and  some  of  these  deacons,  were  distinctively  public 
preachers,  and  others  of  them  were  not  peculiarly  de- 
voted to  this  service. 

These  officers,  as  already  observed,  held  no  exclu- 
sive monopoly  of  the  functions  of  preaching,  or  of 
baptizing,  for  these  were  common  to  all  Christians, 
though  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  were  more 
abundant  in  these  labors  than  others.  The  same 
remarks  apply  also  to  the  preachers,  of  whom  some 
were  neither  pastors  (bishops)  nor  deacons.  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove,  and 
no  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  presence  of  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  distinctively  such,  or  of  any  church 
officer,  was  held  necessary  to  the  orderly  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Yet  we  may  naturally  suppose 
that — except  in  times  of  persecution  and  confusion — 
they  would  be  likely  to  be  present,  and  to  take  a 
prominent  part,  on  such  occasions. 

The  office  of  deacon,  if  we  may  assume  that  the 
seven,  including  Stephen  and  Philip,  were  appointed 
to  that  office,  (Acts  vi.,)  must  have  consisted,  essen- 
tially, in  taking  charge  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
church,  and  with  particular  reference  to  the  supply  of 
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the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  brotherhood. 

The  New  Testament  gives  us  little  further  light 
upon  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  office  of  deacon, 
except  by  brief  hints  concerning  their  proper  charac- 
teristics and  qualifications.  Having  treated  of  the 
qualifications  of  a  bishop,  one  apostle  adds : 

"  Likewise  must  the  deacons  be  grave,  not  double-tongued, 
not  given  to  much  wine,  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre ;  holding  the 
mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience.  And  let  these  also  be 
first  proved,  then  let  them  use  the  office  of  a  deacon,  being  found 
blameless.  Even  so  must  their  wives  be  grave,  not  slanderers, 
sober,  faithful  in  all  things.  Let  the  deacons  be  the  husbands  of 
one  wife,  ruling  their  children  and  their  own  houses  well.  For 
they  that  have  used  the  office  of  a  deacon  well,  purchase  to  them- 
selves a  good  degree,  and  great  boldness  in  the  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus."     (1  Tim.  iii.) 

Nothing  of  the  nature  of  autocratic  authority  or 
control  can  be  inferred  from  the  New  Testament  ac- 
count of  deacons.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word 
deacon,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  was  a  minister  or 
servant.  Phoebe  is  said  to  have  been  "  a  servant  of 
the  church  at  Cenchrea,"  (Rom.  xvi. ;)  but  so  indefinite 
is  the  term  that  it  is  not  agreed  among  the  learned 
whether  she  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  a  deaconess, 
or  a  servant  performing  ordinary  services.  There 
were  deaconesses  or  matrons  in  some  of  the  ancient 
churches,  of  the  first  or  second  century. 

It  remains  to  determine  the  powers  of  the  other 
officer,  called  an  elder,  presbyter,  bishop,  or  pastor. 
Little  of  authority  can  be  inferred   from   the  mere 
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names.  An  elder  has  been  defined  to  be  "A  person 
advanced  in  life,  who,  on  account  of  his  age,  ex- 
perience, and  wisdom,  is  selected  for  office.  Among 
rude  nations,  elderly  men  are  rulers.  Among  the 
Jews  the  seventy  men  associated  with  Moses,  in  the 
government  of  the  people,  were  elders."  (Webster.) 
Of  the  nature  of  their  government  we  have  treated  in 
another  place.  (Vol.  I.,  chap,  vi.)  It  seems  to  have 
been  advisory  or  hortatory,  rather  than  legislative  or 
judicial.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  Elders  or 
Sanhedrim,  of  later  times,  usurped  ecclesistical  au- 
thority, and  were  clothed,  by  their  heathen  monarchs, 
with  certain  political  or  judicial  functions,  being  held 
responsible  for  the  loyalty  of  the  people.  The  elders 
in  the  local  synagogues  presided  as  presidents,  but 
were  not  exclusively  priests,  and  held  no  monopoly 
of  exhortation,  preaching,  or  rituals.  And  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  elders  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment churches  were  more  autocratic  than  these. 

The  word  presbyter  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  signifies 
the  same  thing  as  elder.  The  presbytery  of  a  church 
could  be  nothing  distinct  from  the  plurality  of  elders 
in  a  church,  nor  hold  any  other  powers  than  those  of 
an  elder. 

The  term  pastor  occurs  but  once  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. "He  gave  some  pastors  and  teachers."  (Eph. 
iv.)  The  Old  Testament  prophets  used  the  term  as 
applied  to  religious  teachers,  and  were  themselves 
called  pastors.  "Wo  to  the  pastors  that  destroy  and 
scatter  the  sheep  ;"  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  against  the 
pastors  that  feed  my  people."     (Jer.  xxiii.)    A  pastor, 
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literally,  is  a  shepherd,  one  that  has  the  care  of  flocks 
and  herds,  who  watches  and  feeds  them.  The  work 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  or  religious  teacher,  selected 
by  a  church  for  that  purpose,  bears  some  resemblance 
to  this,  and  they  are  therefore  called  pastors  or  shep- 
herds. It  is  their  sjiecial  business  to  feed  the  flock 
with  religious  instruction,  and  to  watch  against  the 
dangers  that  threaten  them.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
infer  that  nobody  else  might  communicate  instruction 
to  them,  or  admonish  them  of  danger — especially  that 
the  members  of  the  church  might  not  mutually  in- 
struct or  watch  over  each  other,  as  they  are  so  often 
exhorted  to  do. 

Figures  of  speech,  like  parables  or  allegories,  do  not 
require  or  admit,  at  all  points,  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  literal  object  presented  and  the  thing 
signified.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  shepherd, 
literally,  of  sheep,  may  authoritatively  control,  or 
fleece,  or  buy,  or  sell,  or  slaughter  his  sheep,  a  Chris- 
tian pastor  may  therefore  do  the  same  with  his  flock ! 
Yet  some  have  inferred  the  most  absolute  clerical 
control,  from  the  mere  use  of  the  term  pastor,  and 
others  have  inferred  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Chris- 
tian pastor  to  instruct ! 

The  word  bishoji,  designating  the  same  office,  origi- 
nally signified  an  inspector,  a  superintendent,  or 
overseer.  Here,  likewise,  the  mere  name  does  not 
define  the  nature  or  the  degree  of  the  superinten- 
dency.  The  overseer  of  a  plantation  of  slaves  wields 
a  formidable  authority.  The  superintendent  of  a  Sab- 
bath school  has  very  limited  powers.     The  superin- 
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tendent  or  presiding  officer  of  an  assembly  of  adult 
Christians  would  naturally  have  still  less. 

If  the  bishop  be  considered  as  a  teacJier,  no  very 
formidable  powers  can  be  supposed  to  appertain  to 
him  in  that  character.  A  teacher  implies  that  the 
taught  are  learners;  and  if  learners,  they  must,  of 
necessity,  exercise  their  powers  of  investigation  and 
judgment  in  respect  to  what  is  taught.  Free  inquiry 
and  free  speech  enter  vitally  into  the  idea  of  learning, 
and  must  be  recognized  in  the  relation  of  teacher  and 
pupil. 

If  we  have  rightly  described  the  functions  and 
duties  of  a  Christian  assembly — if  the  responsibilities 
of  church  discipline  rest  upon  the  entire  brotherhood — 
if  "  all  may  preach  that  all  may  learn  and  all  be  com- 
forted " — if  all  may  baptize — if  any  assembly  of  Chris- 
tians may  fitly  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  if  it 
pertains  to  the  common  brotherhood  to  elect  their  own 
officers  from  the  bosom  of  their  own  body,  then  it  is 
evident  that  nothing  of  the  nature  of  autocratic  au- 
thority can  pertain  to  the  functions  of  church  officers. 
The  rights  of  the  church,  duly  exercised,  will  render 
hierarchal  arrangements  impossible,  and  hierarchal 
pretensions  an  absurdity. 

The  qualifications  and  duties  of  a  bishop  are  stated 
in  1  Tim.  iii. : 

"  This  is  a  true  saying.  If  a  man  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop,  he 
desireth  a  good  work.  A  bishop,  then,  must  be  blameless,  the 
husband  of  one  wife,  vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behavior,  given  to 
hospitality,  apt  to  teach ;  not  given  to  wine,  no  striker,  not  greedy 
of  filthy  lucre;  but  patient ;  not  a  brawler,  not  covetous;  one  that 
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ruleth  well  his  own  house,  having  his  children  in  subjection  with 
all  gravity,  (for  if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house, 
how  shall  he  take  care  of  the  church  of  God  ?)  not  a  novice, 
lest  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of 
the  devil.  Moreover,  he  must  have  a  good  report  of  them  that 
are  without,  lest  he  fall  into  reproach  and  the  snare  of  the  devil." 

The  exhortation  of  Peter  is  of  similar  import : 

"  The  elders  which  are  among  you  I  exhort,  who  am  also  an 
elder,  and  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  also  a  par- 
taker of  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed :  Feed  the  flock  of  God 
which  is  among  you,  taking  the  oversight  thereof,  not  by  con- 
straint, but  willingly ;  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind ; 
neither  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  being  ensamples  to 
the  flock;  and  when  the  Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear,  ye  shall 
receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away."     (1  Pet.  v.) 

Teaching,  advice,  admonition,  watch-care,  example 
— these,  in  some  form,  appear  to  constitute  the  essence 
of  their  functions.  The  words  "rule"  and  "ruler" 
are  the  strongest  expressions  that  can  be  cited  in  evi- 
dence of  their  authority  over  their  brethren.  And 
the  democratic  principle  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of 
rulers,  with  limited  and  reasonable  powers. 

To  rule,  is  to  manage,  to  superintend,  to  conduct. 
It  is  also  to  guide,  to  protect.  As  teachers,  the  elders 
were  to  \&y  down  rules  of  conduct  in  general. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  is  modified  by  the  nature 
of  the  case — by  the  relations  of  the  ruler  and  the 
ruled,  and  by  the  degree  and  kind  of  rule  that  is 
requisite  and  needed.  Christians  need  chiefly  that 
guidance   and  protection,  that  superintendency  and 
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care  that  are  furnished  by  correct  teaching,  by  godly 
counsel,  by  judicious  advice,  by  holy  and  consistent 
example. 

Whatever  may  be  included,  the  paragraph  just 
quoted  from  Peter  informs  us,  in  one  particular,  what 
was  not  included.  They  were  not  to  "  lord  it  over  GooVs 
heritage"  or  the  body  of  Christian  believers.  Even 
Paul,  though  an  apostle  and  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
Scriptures,  expressly  disclaims  such  official  and  eccle- 
siastical dominion: 

"Not  for  that  we  heave  dominion  over  your  faith,  but  are 
helpers  of  your  joy."    (2  Cor.  i.  24.) 

It  is  thus  proved  that  in  the  organization  and  offices 
of  the  New  Testament  churches,  there  was  nothing 
that  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  democracy, 
so  visible  in  the  general  aspects  and  bearings  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  position  of  the  officers,  their 
common  brotherhood  in  the  churches,  their  election 
by  the  mass  of  their  brethren,  and  the  nature  of  the 
powers  committed  to  them,  of  which,  after  all,  they 
evidently  held  no  exclusive  monopoly  of  exercise, 
(the  functions  of  preaching,  of  ritual  administration, 
and  of  church  action  and  church  discipline,  being  all 
held  in  common  by  the  entire  brotherhood,)  these 
features  strongly  distinguish  the  New  Testament 
churches  as  more  radically  democratic  than  any  other 
organized  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  So 
loosely,  indeed,  is  the  robe  of  organization  thrown 
around  the  first  Christian  assemblies,  that  we  scarcely 
perceive  it.  Its  particulars  are  so  incidentally  gleaned 
14* 
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from  the  narrative,  that  to  the  cursory  reader  there 
seems  plausibility  in  the  common  assumption  that  the 
book  contains  no  ecclesiastical  polity  at  all — an  assump- 
tion held  in  common  by  those  who  plead  for  the  dis- 
cretionary principle,  as  their  warranty  for  arrangements 
not  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  by  those  who, 
in  their  exercise  of  a  similar  discretion,  would  prefer  to 
have  no  church  organizations  at  all ! 

The  very  fact  that  so  many  intelligent  and  appa- 
rently honest  readers  of  the  New  Testament,  (and  men 
of  such  opposite  prepossessions,)  have  read  the  New 
Testament  without  finding  in  it  any  system  of  church 
polity,  is  an  evidence  that  it  contains  none  of  an  im- 
posing and  overshadowing  appearance.  Its  politjr,  if 
it  has  any,  is  the  most  simple  and  democratic  that  can 
be  described ;  so  simple,  that  readers  accustomed  to 
any  other  polity  overlook  it,  and  either  find  none  at  all, 
or  less  than  they  suppose  will  answer  the  purpose 
of  organization. 

Not  a  few  of  our  readers,  Ave  suspect,  will  feel  a 
misgiving,  from  this  very  cause,  as  though  our  account 
of  the  New  Testament  church  polity  needed  some- 
thing more!  They  will  be  almost  ready  to  ask  why, 
since  so  little  of  organization  is  provided,  there  should 
have  been  any  at  all.  And  they  may  inquire,  what 
is  the  signiricancy  of  an  office,  if  any  member  may 
exercise  the  same  functions  ? 

We  answer,  by  reverting  again  to  the  illustration 
already  used — the  teacher  of  a  common  school.  Any 
member  of  a  family  may  teach,  and  should  do  so,  as 
he  has  time  and  ability.     We  see  the  importance  of 
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maintaining  teachers  who  shall  devote  their  time  to 
that  work,  nevertheless.  A  family  or  a  partnership 
concerned  in  the  care  of  large  flocks  of  sheep,  may  all 
help  to  watch  and  feed  them,  as  they  are  able.  Does 
it  follow  that  they  may  not  appoint  and  employ  one 
or  more  of  their  number  to  attend  to  it  continually  ? 
This  illustrates  the  office  of  teachers  and  pastors. 

In  like  manner,  the  members  of  a  family  or  of  a  co- 
partnership may  give,  at  their  individual  discretion, 
to  the  poor.  There  may  be  a  propriety,  nevertheless, 
and  perhaps  a  necessity,  for  the  company  to  raise  a 
common  fund  for  that  purpose,  and  appoint  some  of 
their  number  to  disburse  it.  This  illustrates  the  office 
of  deacons. 

If  the  relation  of  church  officers  to  church  disci- 
pline, needs  any  further  illustration  or  explanation,  we 
may  say  that,  while  any  member  of  a  church  may  take 
cognizance  of  disorders,  and  all  should  watch  over 
each  other,  the  elders  are  especially  bound  to  be 
"vigilant"  in  this  matter.  But  the  entire  brother- 
hood of  the  church  must  dispose  of  questions  of  disci- 
pline. It  is  the  church  that  must  judge  and  determine. 
An  apostle  could  not  expel  the  Corinthian  offender. 
lie  could  only  urge  the  duty  on  the  church,  and  the 
responsibility  of  acting  or  not  acting  was  their  own. 

We  have  said  that  the  elders  or  bishops  of  the  New 
Testament  churches  were  not,  all  of  them,  distinc- 
tively, preachers,  accustomed  to  public  spealdnrj,  and 
spending  much  of  their  time  in  that  service.  The  ac- 
count we  have  now  given,  of  the  functions  of  elders, 
illustrates  the  propriety  of  that   arrangement,    and 
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shows  how  naturally  it  would  take  place.  Public 
speakers  are  not  always  nor  exclusively  best  fitted  to 
be  useful  in  private  conversation,  in  giving  counsel, 
consolation,  admonition,  and  advice,  on  the  innumera- 
ble occasions  where  and  when  such  services  are 
needed.  The  multiplicity  of  their  more  public  labors 
might  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  conduct,  to  manage, 
to  guide  the  affairs  of  the  church,  as  well  as  it  could 
be  done  by  some  others  who  were  less  useful  as  public 
speakers.  At  least,  it  would  be  neither  natural,  nor 
wise,  nor  democratic,  to  confer  upon  those  who  were, 
distinctively,  public  speakers,  a  monopoly  of  such 
functions.     And  accordingly,  this  was  not  done. 

"We  have  not  mentioned  evangelists  as  among  the 
officers,  properly  speaking,  of  the  New  Testament 
churches.  The  work  of  an  evangelist  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  public  itinerant  preaching. 

This  service  would  not,  ordinariljr,  consist  with  the 
discharge  of  the  offices  of  bishops  (elders)  and  dea- 
cons, which  implied  a  locality  and  permanency  of  resi- 
dence.* The  evangelist  was  a  public  preacher,  on  his 
own  personal  responsibility  to  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church,  addressing  whoever  would  hear  him.  He 
was  not  chosen  as  a  stated  teacher,  for  their  own  edi- 
fication, by  a  particular  church. 

*  And  yet  Peter  styles  himself  an  elder — whether  in  reference 
to  his  official  position  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  or  in  a  general 
and  unofficial  sense,  is  uncertain.  These  appellations  had  not  then 
attained  their  present  definite  sense.  Some  of  the  deacons,  too, 
are  known  to  have  performed  itinerating  labors,  during  the  con- 
fused and  scattered  state  of  the  church. 
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And  yet  there  was  a  natural  and  necessary  connec- 
tion between  churches  and  evangelists.  To  a  great 
extent,  evangelists  were  the  founders  of  churches. 
So  far  as  their  migratory  position  would  permit,  they 
must  have  been  members  of  some  local  church.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  the  churches  would  feel  it  a 
privilege  to  co-operate  with  them,  by  sustaining  their 
labors.  In  this  view  they  would  occupy  a  position 
resembling  that  of  those  whom  we  call  missionaries, 
supported  by  the  churches,  and,  in  some  sense,  em- 
ployed by  them. 

Except  in  those  particulars  in  which  their  position 
and  functions  were  peculiar,  the  apostles  labored  as 
evangelists.  And  in  all  that  was  peculiar  to  the 
apostolic  office,  they  had  no  successors. 


CHAPTEE   VI. 

CONSIDERATION    OF    OBJECTIONS  —  SUPPOSED    SYNOD 


In  the  preceding  discussion  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  New  Testament  contains  a  correct  and  full 
account  of  the  institutions  of  Christianity,  that  usages 
of  a  more  recent  origin  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  of 
divine  authority,  and  that  the  Christian  religion  is  not 
to  be  held  responsible  for  them. 

Amon^  the  advocates  of  hierarchal  arrangements, 
there  are  some  who  seem  tacitly  to  admit  this  prin- 
ciple by  urging  the  propriety  of  discretionary  additions 
to  the  New  Testament  usages,  and  modifications  of 
them,  without  claiming  a  jure  divino  for  the  polity 
they  have  established. 

There  are  others  who,  likewise,  virtually  concede 
the  principle  Ave  have  assumed,  by  seeking  to  find 
New  Testament  authority  as  precedent  for  their 
usages. 

Others,  again,  repudiate  the  exclusive  authority  of 
the  New  Testament  in  these  matters,  by  claiming  for 
the  Christian  bishops  of  the  first  three  or  four  centu- 
ries that   same   authority  that   naturally  belongs  to 
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the  Founder  of  Christianity,  and  the  inspired  apostles 
he  selected  as  its  expositors.  They  even  go  beyond 
this,  and  claim  a  divine  authority  to  establish  usages 
which  manifestly  annul  the  plainest  directions  of  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles. 

This  last-mentioned  class,  together  with  most  of  the 
first,  and  some  of  the  second,  are  fond  of  resorting  to 
the  Old  Testament  priesthood,  for  some  fanciful  resem- 
blance to  the  usages  they  have  established.  With 
how  much  propriety  or  success,  the  readers  of  our 
first  volume  must  judge  for  themselves. 

"We  shall  devote  little  time  or  space  to  the  extrav- 
agant claims  of  infallibility  set  up  for  the  supposed 
"successors  of  the  apostles,"  involving  the  prerogative 
of  making  void  the  teachings  of  the  apostles  them- 
selves, and  of  their  divine  Master  who  commissioned 
them  !  The  apostles  abundantly  forewarned  the  dis- 
ciples against  such  "  successors  "  as  "  grievous  wolves, 
not  sparing  the  flock" — wolves  arising  from  among 
the  bishops  "  themselves;"*  an  Antichrist,  f  a  mystery 
of  iniquity,  already  at  work,  even  before  they  had 
finished  writing  their  testimony  J  against  it ! 

The  claim  of  discretionary  church  polity  we  have 
already  considered,!  and  shall  only  add,  in  this  place, 
that  if  those  who  claim  the  privilege  of  framing  reli- 
gious institutions  at  their  own  discretion  could  con- 
trive to  have  it  constantly  kept  in  mind  by  every- 
body, that  their  institutions  are  their  oiun,  and  that 

*  Acts  xx.  17,  29,  30.        t  1  John  ii.  18,  19. 

t  2  Thes.  ii.  7.  §  Chap.  ii.  of  the  present  series. 
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Christianity  is  not  to  bear  the  responsibility  or  blame 
of  them,  there  would  be  less  cause  of  complaint  against 
their  discretionary  church  polity  ;  and  less  still,  if  they 
could  be  so  arranged,  that  Christians  who  desired  it 
could  have  the  benefit  of  Christian  institutions,  as 
Christ  and  his  apostles  left  them,  without  being 
obliged  to  come  into  these  "discretionary"  arrange- 
ments, against  their  own  conscientious  convictions  of 
Christian  propriety,  without  coming  under  hierarchal 
usurpations  they  abhor,  or  else  breaking  unity  with 
the  mass  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  around  them, 
who,  from  education  and  habit,  submit  to  what  they 
do  not  understand.  If  "  discretionary  "  religious  insti- 
tutions among  Christians  cannot  be  so  arranged,  (as 
we  think  they  cannot,)  the  Christians  who  think  it 
convenient  to  maintain  them  should  re-examine  the 
question  of  "  propriety  "  before  they  make  up  their 
minds  either  to  establish  or  continue  them.  At  all 
events,  we  shall  ask  of  the  reader  that,  in  his  estimate 
of  the  democracy  of  Christian  institutions,  he  shall 
discriminate  constant^  between  the  institutions  of 
Christianity  and  the  "  discretionary "  religious  insti- 
tutions established  among  Christians. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  expositions  of  those  who 
think  they  find  some  warranty  or  precedent,  from  the 
pages  of  the  Xew  Testament  itself,  for  ecclesiastical 
arrangements,  either  of  a  hierarchical  character,  or 
less  thoroughly  and  rigidly  democratic  than  those  we 
have  described. 
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THE   SUPPOSED   COUNCIL   AT   JERUSALEM. 

In  opposition  to  the  unlimited  and  unchecked  inde- 
pendency of  the  local  churches,  it  has  been  common 
to  bring  forward  the  proceedings  recorded  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  An 
ecclesiastical  council,  or  synod,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  then  convened,  and  to  have  sent  forth  an  author- 
itative decision  to  the  churches  under  their  charge. 
And  this  is  supposed  to  furnish  a  precedent  and  war- 
ranty for  such  synods  or  councils  as  were  held  in  the 
second  century,  and  which,  in  time,  became  consoli- 
dated and  permanent  bodies,  holding  a  virtual  author- 
ity or  supervision  over  a  number  of  local  churches. 
With  how  much  pertinency  and  force  these  represen- 
tations are  urged,  will  appear  from  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

The  first  local  church  was  gathered  at  Jerusalem. 
Of  the  number  of  its  members,  its  mode  of  conduct- 
ing church  meetings,  and  the  kind  of  business  that 
came  before  them,  we  have  some  particulars  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Acts,  where,  as  already  observed, 
we  are  informed  that  the  assembled  brotherhood 
elected  an  apostle,  to  be  the  successor  of  Judas.  From 
this  central  point,  the  disciples  began  the  propagation 
of  their  religion.  In  the  eleventh  chapter,  we  are 
told  that  "  the}'"  which  were  scattered  abroad,  upon  the 
persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen,"  travelled  to 
Antioch,  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus.  Many  believed 
and  turned  to  the  Lord. 

And  when  "  tidings  of  these  things  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
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church  which  was  in  Jerusalem,  they  sent  forth  Barnabas,  that 
he  should  go  as  far  as  Antioch ;  who,  when  he  came,  and  had  seen 
the  grace  of  God,  was  glad,  and  exhorted  them  all,  that  with  pur- 
pose of  heart  they  would  cleave  unto  the  Lord;  for  he  was  a  good 
man  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  faith.  And  much  people 
was  added  to  the  Lord." 

Subsequently,  as  the  narrative  proceeds  to  inform 
us,  Barnabas  sought  Saul,  and  brought  him  to  Antioch, 
and  for  a  whole  year  they  both  labored  in  that  city, 
11  assembled  themselves  with  the  church,  and  taught 
much  people." 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  gathering  of  a 
church  at  Antioch.  And  such  was  the  connection, 
altogether  a  natural  and  fraternal  one,  between  the 
churches  in  those  two  cities — the  first  two  churches 
mentioned  on  the  record. 

In  all  this,  certainly,  there  was  nothing  that  looked 
like  the  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  domination  and 
authority  over  the  Christians  at  Antioch,  on  the  part 
of  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem.  There  was  nothing 
that  did  not  perfectly  harmonize  with  the  idea  of  local 
church  independency,  and  the  equal  brotherhood  of 
all  Christians.  Everything  appears  to  have  been  con- 
ducted precisely  as  is  witnessed  now,  when  the  mem- 
bers of  a  local  independent  church,  acting  as  mission- 
aries or  evangelists,  are  instrumental  in  gathering 
other  churches,  either  in  their  own  immediate  vicinity 
or  at  a  distance.  The  intercourse  was  such  as  the  cir- 
cumstances required,  and  took  place  in  the  most  free 
and  natural  manner,  without  anything  of  official 
parade,  and  untrammelled  by  any  forms  of  ecclesias- 
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tical  procedure,  other  than  the  action  of  the  two  local 
churches. 

But  after  Saul  and  Barnabas  had  been  dispatched 
by  the  church  at  Antioch  upon  a  distant  missionary 
expedition,  as  stated  in  the  thirteenth  chapter,  certain 
members  of  the  Jerusalem  church  came  down  to 
Antioch,  and  attempted  to  exercise  domination  over 
them.  From  some  expressions  in  the  letter  after- 
wards sent  by  the  church  in  Jerusalem  to  the  church 
in  Antioch,  it  would  seem  that  they  attempted  this  as 
by  the  authority  and  in  the  name  of  the  Jerusalem 
church,  who  afterwards  took  care,  in  their  letter,  to 
disclaim  any  participation  in  the  act,  protesting  that 
they  had  given  these  persons  "  no  such  command- 
ment." 

Like  most  persons  ambitious  of  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity over  a  plurality  of  churches,  these  new  teachers 
were  particularly  solicitous  to  enforce  uniformity,  in 
respect  to  the  observance  of  certain  ceremonies  and 
forms,  demanding  that  the  Christians  at  Antioch  should 
"  be  circumcised  after  the  manner  of  Moses."  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  make  it  a  condition  of  salva- 
tion, as  ritualists  bent  on  forced  uniformity  and  eccle- 
siastical domination  are  accustomed  to  do. 

Here  was  an  attack  upon  the  Christian  liberty  of 
the  church  at  Antioch,  that  exceedingly  perplexed  and 
distressed  them.  No  such  arrogant  pretensions  had 
been  set  up  by  the  persecuted  fugitives  from  ecclesias- 
tical oppression,  who  first  .brought  the  gospel  among 
them.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had  they  heard  from  Bar- 
nabas, and,  most  assuredly,  nothing  from  Paul,  who 
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would  give  place  to  no  assumptions  of  the  kind,  by 
subjection,  for  a  single  hour,"  and  who  was  ready,  on 
all  such  occasions,  to  say,  "  Stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free,  and  be  not  en- 
tangled again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage. "f  On  this 
very  occasion,  (as  it  would  seem  from  his  letter  to  the 
Galatians,)  having  just  returned  from  his  mission,  he 
withstood  them  to  the  face,  reproving  even  Peter  for 
his  timid  compliance  with  the  demands  of  these  "false 
brethren,"  as  he  does  not  hesitate  to  call  them. 

After  "  no  small  dissension  and  disputation  with 
them,"  the  church  in  Antioch  determined  that  "  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  certain  other  of  them,  should  go 
up  to  the  apostles  and  elders  about  this  question." 

Instead  of  an  authoritative  mandate  from  Jerusalem 
to  Antioch,  we  have  here  an  errand  from  Antioch  to 
Jerusalem,  for  advice  and  information.  The  message 
comes  from  a  local  church.  To  whom  is  it  sent  ? 
"  The  apostles  and  elders"  are  here  mentioned.  What- 
ever of  peculiar  authority  pertained  to  the  office  of 
an  inspired  apostle,  (one  of  whom  disclaims  authorita- 
tive dominion  over  the  faith  of  the  brethren,)  that 
office  expired  on  the  demise  of  the  first  incumbents, 
and  their  authority  could  furnish  no  precedent  for 
posterity.  But  "the  apostles"  were  members  of  the 
Jerusalem  church,  and  would  natural])"  be  first  men- 
tioned in  a  message  to  that  body.  "The  elders"  were 
the  elders  of  the  Jerusalem  church,  not  the  elders  of  a 
plurality  of  churches  throughout  a  province  or  a  num- 

*  Gal.  ii.  5.  t  Gal.  v.  1. 
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ber  of  provinces,  convened  and  sitting  there  in  stately 
conclave,  apart  from  the  mass  of  the  common  brother- 
hood. No  such  assemblage  was  known  to  the  Chris- 
tian world  till  long  afterwards.  A  message  to  the 
apostles  and  elders  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem  would 
naturally  be  understood  as  a  message  to  the  Jerusalem 
church ;  just  as  Christ's  messages  by  John,  to  the 
angels  or  messengers  of  the  seven  churches  in  Asia, 
are  found,  on  examination,  to  be  messages  to  the 
churches. 

At  Jerusalem,  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  thus 
understood.  For,  in  the  subsequent  narrative,  it 
appears  that  the  messengers  from  Antioch,  on  their 
arrival  at  Jerusalem,  were  received  "of  the  church, 
and  of  the  apostles  and  elders."  And  though  it  is  said 
"the  apostles  and  elders  came  together,  for  to  con- 
sider this  matter,"  yet  it  soon  appears  that  "all  the 
multitude1'  of  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem  took  a  part 
in  the  deliberations;  that  to  this  "  multitude"  Peter 
and  James,  the  prominent  speakers,  addressed  them- 
selves in  the  customary  manner  of  addressing  public 
assemblies — "  Men  and  brethren."  And  then,  in  the 
decision  that  was  made,  the  "brethren"  participated. 

"It  pleased  the  apostles  and  elders,  with  the  whole  church, 
to  send  chosen  men  of  their  own  company  to  Antioch,  with  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  namely,  Judas,  surnamed  Barsabas,  and  Silas, 
chief  men  among  the  brethren."  "And  they  wrote  letters  by 
them  after  this  manner:  The  apostles,  and  elders,  and  brethren^ 
send  greeting  unto  the  brethren,'-  &c. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  upon  the  very  face 
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of  the  narrative  than  that  the  message  from  the  local 
church  in  Antioch  was  to  the  local  church  in  Jerusalem ; 
that  this  latter  church  received  the  messengers,  at- 
tended to  their  message,  deliberated  upon  it,  came  to  a 
harmonious  decision,  and  sent  their  answer,  by  letter, 
in  their  own  name,  and  also  by  messengers  chosen  for 
that  purpose  out  of  their  own  body.  Whatever  of 
ecclesiastical  action  was  had,  on  this  occasion,  was  the 
action  of  the  Jerusalem  church,  and  in  this  action  "  all 
the  multitude,"  "the  whole  church,"  had  a  voice. 
The  argument  was  addressed  to  them  all ;  they  all  had 
a  voice  in  the  decision ;  the  letter  containing  that  deci- 
sion, as  an  answer  to  the  request  from  Antioch,  was 
a  letter  from  them  all ;  and  the  messengers  chosen  by 
them  to  carry  it  were  "chief  men  among  them  " — such 
as  they  regarded  and  selected  as  their  best  members. 
All  this,  in  presence  of  inspired  apostles,  as  well  as 
their  bishops,  and  acting  in  company  with  them,  as  a 
part  of  the  same  assembly,  instead  of  sitting  and  delib- 
erating and  acting  by  themselves,  as  though  clothed 
with  authority  over  them. 

"What  a  contrast  to  the  Synods  and  Councils  of  later 
times,  that  claim  this  as  a  precedent !  So  far  as  the 
component  parts  of  the  body  are  to  be  considered,  the 
cases  are  the  most  dissimilar  imaginable.  Instead  of 
affording  a  precedent  for  clerical  association,  and  coun- 
sel, and  action,  apart  from  the  mass  of  Christian  disci- 
ples, this  case  presents  a  most  noble  illustration  of  the 
common  brotherhood  of  the  first  Christians,  in  the 
first-formed  Christian  church,  where  bishops  and  even 
apostles  sat  down  in  consultation  with  the  least  of 
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their  brethren,  in  the  most  important  deliberations. 
If  such  had  been  the  usage  of  after  ages,  and  down  to 
our  own  times,  we  should  have  little  occasion  to  vin- 
dicate, in  this  particular,  the  democracy  of  the  Chris- 
tian polity. 

We  next  inquire  concerning  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority exercised  on  that  occasion.  Whatever  it  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been,  it  can  only  be  cited  as  the 
authority  of  one  local  church  over  another !  It  fur- 
nishes no  precedent  for  the  authority  of  other  organized 
bodies  over  churches — either  in  the  case  of  the  elders 
or  bishops  of  a  local  church  legislating  over  the 
brotherhood  that  elected  them,  or  of  the  elders  of  a 
number  of  churches  over  the  several  churches  sup- 
posed to  be  under  their  jurisdiction. 

If  we  consider  well  the  particulars  involved  in  this 
case,  we  shall  perhaps  find  that  all  the  authority  exer- 
cised was  that  of  giving  advice,  when  advice  was 
solicited,  and  under  circumstances  which  rendered  it 
peculiarly  incumbent  on  them  to  do  so. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  the  church  at  Anti- 
och  should  confer  with  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  on 
this  occasion.  It  was  from  Jerusalem  that  they  had 
received  the  new  religion,  a  novelty  not  only  to  them, 
but  to  the  then  civilized  world.  There  was  then  no 
completed  canon  of  Christian  Scripture  to  which  they 
could  refer  for  the  necessary  information.  The  per 
sonal  companions  of  the  Saviour,  the  appointed  wit 
nesses  of  his  resurrection,  the  authorized  expositors  of 
his  teachings,  who  were  to  he  the  penmen  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures,  were  mostly  members,  or  had 
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been  members,  of  the  Jerusalem  church.  And  the 
persons  who  had  troubled  them  with  attempts  to  sub- 
vert their  Christian  liberty  were  likewise  members 
of  the  Jerusalem  church,  and  had  even  adventured  to 
speak  in  its  name,  in  respect  to  this  very  thing.  One 
important  part  of  the  message  must  have  been  to 
ascertain  whether  this  demand  had  been  authorized 
by  the  Jerusalem  church ;  and  if  so,  on  what  ground, 
for  what  reason,  and  by  what  authority  the}"  had  thus 
acted.  Respectful  and  friendly  as  was  the  request  for 
information  and  advice,  the  message  of  the  aggrieved 
church  in  Antioch  must  have  been  understood  as 
containing  (on  the  part,  at  least,  of  some  of  their  num- 
ber) an  inquiry  involving  something  like  an  implied 
remonstrance,  in  case  the  disturbers  from  Jerusalem 
had  acted  by  authority  of  their  church. 

All  these  reasons  for  the  action  of  the  church  in 
Antioch,  suggest  reasons  for  the  action  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  and  enable  us  to  understand  the  import 
of  their  action.  They  begin  their  letter  with  a  pre- 
amble, setting  forth  the  occasion  and  necessity  of  their 
acting:  "Forasmuch  as  Ave  have  heard  that  certain 
which  ivent  out  from  us  have  troubled  you,"  &c,  "to 
whom  we  gave  no  such  commandment."  Here  was 
a  disclaimer  of  the  position  that  had  been  attributed 
to  them,  and  a  redress  of  the  wrong  that  had  been 
inflicted  by  some  of  their  own  number.  If  this  were  an 
ecclesiastical  Council  or  Synod,  controlling  the  church 
at  Antioch,  it  certainly  presents  the  very  curious  and 
refreshing  instance  of  a  Synod  disclaiming  the  arro- 
gant pretensions  of  some  of  its  own  members,  who,  on 
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the  pretext  of  uniformity,  had  undertaken  to  control 
and  overawe  the  brotherhood  of  a  local  church. 

And  this  appears  to  have  been  the  sum  total  of  their 
action,  so  far  as  the  question  of  circumcision  was  con- 
cerned. The  Jerusalem  church  simply  disclaimed  any 
such  impertinent  interference  with  the  independence 
and  liberty  of  the  Antioch  church  as  had  been  attrib- 
uted to  it,  in  respect  to  this  matter.  It  did  not  under- 
take to  decide  the  mooted  question  in  respect  to  the 
rite  of  circumcision.  It  left  the  adherents  of  circum- 
cision at  liberty  to  practise  it,  though  the  letter  con- 
tained an  implied  censure  of  those  who  had  attempted 
to  impose  it,  authoritatively,  upon  others.  The  con- 
troversy concerning  circumcision  was  neither  silenced, 
nor  attempted  to  be  silenced,  by  this  action  at  Jerusa- 
lem. The  Pauline  epistles  contain  evidence  that  it 
was  continued,  long  afterwards,  and  no  one  appears 
to  have  appealed  to  the  decision  of  the  Jerusalem 
church,  (or  Synod,  if  it  had  been  such,)  as  an  author- 
itative determination  of  that  question,  or  as  a  bar 
against  its  further  and  free  discussion.  The  only 
point  settled  was,  that  circumcision  should  not  be  au- 
thoritatively enforced,  nor  Christian  liberty  and  local 
church  independency  subverted  by  any  such  attempts 
at  uniformity  among  Christians.  Even  this  decision 
was  made  in  no  other  way  than  by  a  disclaimer  of 
such  attempts,  and  a  testimony  against  them,  on  the 
part  of  the  "apostles  and  elders  and  brethren"  at 
Jerusalem. 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  from  the  Jerusalem  to 
the  Antioch  church  was  occupied  with  a  caution 
15 
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against  certain  practices  prevalent  among  the  heathen 
around  them,  and  from  whose  ranks  they  had  been 
recently  converted  ;  practices  forbidden  by  the  Jew- 
ish laws,  and  either  criminal  in  themselves,  or  of  bad 
tendency  among  Gentile  Christians.  There  was  dan- 
ger that  they  might  infer,  from  their  liberty  to  disre- 
gard the  Mosaic  law  of  circumcision,  that  they  might 
disregard  other  Mosaic  laws  of  more  importance  to  their 
purity  and  welfare.  It  was  needful  that  they  should 
"  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  from  blood,  from 
things  strangled,  and  from  fornication."  If  more  of 
authority  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  this 
part  of  the  letter,  than  is  properly  included  in  the 
mutual  admonitions  of  Christian  brethren  in  general, 
it  is  readily  referable  to  the  peculiar  gifts  of  inspira- 
tion enjoyed  by  the  apostles,  and  to  an  age  of  the 
Church  in  which  a  Christian  assembly  might  with 
modesty  say,  "It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
to  us,  to  lay  on  you  no  greater  burthen,"  no  additional 
injunction.* 

*  Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  apparent  allusion  to  these 
proceedings,  in  the  subsequent  narrative  (Acts  xvi.  4)  in  which 
the  admonitions  are  spoken  of  as  dogmata  (in  our  English  transla- 
tion, "  decrees ")  delivered  to  churches  in  other  cities,  for  their 
information  and  guidance.  From  the  language  here  employed  it 
has  been  inferred  that  there  must  have  been  at  Jerusalem  an  au- 
thoritative Synod,  the  pattern  of  those  that  sprang  up  towards 
the  close  of  the  second  century,  in  which  conclaves  of  bishops 
began  to  send  out  their  decretals,  for  the  government  of  the 
churches  !  The  record  of  the  more  ancient  transaction  is  thus  in- 
terpreted in  the  light  of  the  more  modern  usage;  a  most  fallacious 
and  mischievous  process  of  exegesis,  by  which  our  Lord's  words 
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On  the  whole,  the  proceedings  recorded  in  the  15th 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  carefully  analyzed  and  considered, 
contain  illustrations  of  the  simple  democracy  of  New 
Testament  institutions,  too  important  to  be  overlooked 
in  our  argument,  and  the  -more  remarkable  as  they 
have  been  considered  the  chief  fortress  of  those  who 
have  pleaded  for  some  organized  ecclesiastical  control 
or  supervision  of  the  local  churches.  Quite  remarka- 
ble is  it,  if  this  were  a  Synod  that  sat  at  Jerusalem,  on 
this  occasion,  that  the  subsequent  history  and  the 
epistles  should  contain  no  allusion  to  any  similar  ec- 
clesiastical action,  or  even  to  the  second  convening  of 
so  illustrious  an  ecclesiastical  body.     Still  more  won- 

to  Peter  are  made  to  sustain  the  Papacy,  and  the  letter  of  Paul 
to  Philemon  is  tortured  into  a  warranty  for  slave-catching !  The 
fact  remains,  that  until  the  year  170  there  were  no  such  conclaves 
of  bishops  apart  from  the  brotherhood.  The  fact  also  remains, 
that  though  these  decrees  were  "  ordained  of  the  apostles  and 
elders  which  were  at  Jerusalem,"  they  were  also  ordained  by 
"the  church,"  "the  ichole  church"  at  Jerusalem.  The  dogma 
(opinion  or  sentiment)  thus  promulgated,  to  be  kept  or  preserved 
in  remembrance,  decided  nothing  concerning  the  controverted 
question  of  circumcision,  further  than  that  uniformity  was  not  to 
be  enforced ;  what  followed  would  carry  its  own  authority  along 
with  it;  the  authority  of  seasonable  Christian  advice,  such  as  the 
Christians  at  Antioch  or  of  the  other  cities  adverted  to  might  as 
properly  have  sent  to  Jerusalem,  (had  there  been  occasion,)  as  to 
have  received  from  them.  If  Jerusalem  instead  of  Rome  had 
been  selected  as  the  seat  of  the  Papal  See,  this  historical  incident 
might  have  been  pressed  to  support  her  metropolitan  claims  with 
vastly  more  force  than  it  can  be  made  to  support  Provincial  Sy- 
nods. There  were  dogmas  promulgated  by  the  Jerusalem  church, 
but  none  by  a  Provincial  Synod,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles. 
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derful  is  it  that  the  very  pith  and  gist  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, in  this  case,  shonld  have  been  to  sustain  an 
appeal  from  a  local  church,  the  burthen  of  whose  com- 
plaint was,  that  the  individual  liberty  of  its  members 
and  its  own  independency,  as  a  church,  had  been 
threatened  by  autocratic  pretensions!  If  all  Synods 
and  supervisory  bodies  would  emulate  this  example, 
we  should  witness  a  democratic  revolution,  of  inesti- 
mable value. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

OBJECTIONS    CONSIDERED  —  CLERICAL    POWER   OF 
ORDAINING    ELDERS. 

In  opposition  to  the  right  of  the  local  assemblies  to 
elect  their  own  officers  from  among  themselves,  it 
has  been  pleaded  that  ministers  of  the  gospel,  elders, 
or  bishops,  are  represented,  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
holding  and  exercising  the  prerogative  of  ordaining 
elders.  Ordaining,  appointing,  and  choosing,  are  un- 
derstood to  mean,  in  substance,  the  same  thing.  So 
that  if  elders  must  ordain  elders,  they  must  choose, 
select,  or  appoint  them ;  and  if  this  work  or  preroga- 
tive belongs  to  the  elders,  then  it  cannot  belong  to 
the  common  brotherhood  of  the  churches. 

A  modification  of  this  statement  is  made  by  some, 
who  concede  that  the  brotherhood  chose  or  elected 
their  elders  ;  but  insist  that  it  devolved  on  the  elders, 
or  ministers  of  the  gospel,  previously  in  office,  to 
ordain,  that  is,  commission,  authorize,  and  empower 
them,  to  perform  their  official  functions. 

This  latter  statement  concedes  one  significant  de- 
parture, in  modern  times,  from  the  usages  of  the  New 
Testament.  A  prevalent  method  now  is,  for  the 
clergy  first  to  designate  who  may  be  clergymen.  The 
local  assemblies  must  select  elders  or  pastors  from 
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among  these :  and  then,  after  all  this,  the  clergy,  by  a 
public  ceremony  of  ordination  or  installation,  must 
confirm  and  ratify  the  selection.  Whereas,  in  the 
modified  statement,  as  above,  of  the  primitive  usage, 
it  is  conceded  that  the  brotherhood  of  the  first 
churches  selected  their  elders  from  among  themselves, 
before  the  elders  commissioned  them. 

The  various  usages  of  the  Church  may  be  classified 
under  three  general  theories: — 1st.  That  the  appoint- 
ing and  ordaining  power  is  wholly  in  the  clergy,  or 
in  some  grade  or  description  of  them.  2d.  That  it  is 
wholly  in  the  brotherhood.  3d.  That  it  is,  somehow, 
divided  between  them,  so  that  clergy  and  laity,  as 
separate  bodies,  exercise  a  mutual  check  or  balance 
against  each  other,  and  must  concur  in  their  action,  in 
order  to  the  regular  induction  of  elders. 

The  statements  of  the  New  Testament  that  have 
been  thought  to  establish,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
peculiar  prerogatives  of  an  existing  clergy,  in  respect 
to  the  election  or  ordaining  of  elders,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

11  And  when  they ':  (Paul  and  Barnabas)  "  had  ordained  them 
elders  in  every  church,  and  had  prayed  with  fasting,  they  com- 
mended them  to  the  Lord."     (Acta.  xiv.  23.) 

"  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouklest  set  in 
order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city 
as  I  had  appointed  thee."     (Titus  i.  5.) 

This  injunction  of  Paul  is  connected  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  proper  qualifications  of  "bishops"  or 
elders.     Similar  statements  are  addressed  to  Timothy, 
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from  whence  it  is  inferred  that  Titus  and  Timothy 
were  to  select  the  elders,  or  so  to  participate  in  the 
selection  as  to  exercise  an  authoritative  negative 
against  the  choice  of  those  whom  they  deemed  un- 
suitable persons. 

To  Timothy  it  is  likewise  written  : 

"  The  things  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me,  among  many  wit- 
nesses, the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able 
to  teach  others  also."     (2  Tim.  ii.  2.) 

These  passages,  standing  by  themselves,  and  not 
taken  in  connection  with  other  injunctions  and  state- 
ments in  the  New  Testament,  might  be  readily  and 
perhaps  naturally  construed  into  a  recognition  of 
clerical  authority,  in  respect  to  the  election  of  elders, 
especially  as  the  ancient  record  is  commonly  read  and 
understood  in  the  light  of  the  modern  usage,  with 
which  all  classes  of  readers  are  familiarized.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  tell  how  even  these  isolated  paragraphs 
would  strike  our  ears,  if  we  could  but  divest  ourselves 
of  the  impressions  made  by  the  facts  we  witness 
among  us,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  we  have  been 
educated. 

But  when,  along  with  these  texts,  we  take  the  un- 
deniable facts  of  the  New  Testament  history;  when 
we  read  the  minute  accounts  of  the  election  of  church 
officers,  and  even  of  an  apostle,  by  the  masses  of  the 
first  Christians ;  when  wo  hear  the  brotherhood  of  a 
particular  church  commended  for  sitting  in  judgment 
upon  the  pretensions  of  professed  apostles  and  reject- 
ing them  ;  when  we  hear  the  disciples  admonished  to 
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beware  of  false  prophets,  and  even  to  spurn  an  angel 
from  heaven  that  should  bring  to  them  another  gos- 
pel;  we  are  then  compelled,  if  we  would  make  the 
Scriptures  agree  with  themselves,  to  inquire  after  the 
meaning  of  these  few  passages,  and  to  seek  for  such  a 
meaning  of  them  as  shall  harmonize  them  with  the 
general  current  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  the  general 
scope  of  the  Christian  precepts,  and  the  broad,  out- 
standing facts  of  the  New  Testament  history. 

When  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  said  to  have  ordained 
elders  in  every  church,  and  when  Timothy  is  required 
to  perform  a  similar  service  in  every  city,  what  is  the 
natural  import  of  the  language,  in  the  light  of  the  Tcnown 
usages  and  facts  of  those  times  ?  How  much,  if  at  all, 
does  the  language  differ  from  that  which  we  find  to 
be  employed  in  our  own  day,  where  nothing  of  au- 
thoritative control  or  supervision  is  intended  ? 

A  missionary  or  an  itinerating  evangelist,  sent  out 
perhaps  by  a  local  independent  church,  or  laboring  at 
his  own  charges,  or  sustained  by  contributions  of 
friends,  is  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  large 
numbers,  in  the  different  places  where  he  labors.  He 
baptizes  them,  and  under  his  instructions  they  are 
gathered  into  churches.  Under  his  instructions  they 
also  elect  their  officers,  in  solemn  assembly,  with  fast- 
ings and  prayers,  and  with  exhortations  from  the 
minister  from  whom  they  received  the  word.  He 
returns  to  the  bosom  of  the  local  church  to  which,  he 
belongs,  or  to  the  Christian  friends  who  sustained  him 
in  his  labors,  and  reports  that  he  has  organized  or  as- 
sisted in  organizing  such  a  number  of  local  churches, 
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situated  in  such  and  such  places.  The  organizing  of  a 
church  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  election  of  its  officers. 
Yet  a  missionary  of  the  most  rigidly  independent  local 
church  would  be  likely  to  employ  the  language  just 
mentioned.  And  no  one  would  understand  that  he 
had,  himself J  elected  the  officers,  or  that  he  did  any- 
thing more  than  to  instruct  and  persuade  the  brethren 
to  elect  them. 

Just  so  a  lecturer  on  Temperance  reports  that  he 
has  organized  so  many  local  Temperance  Societies. 
And  the  Committee  who  employed  him  very  probably 
instructed  him  to  organize  Temperance  Societies,  with 
Presidents,  Committees,  and  Secretaries,  in  every 
city.  This  they  would  do  without  dreaming  that 
the  election  of  these  officers  was  to  be  otherwise  made 
than  by  the  Societies  themselves,  at  the  suggestion 
and  by  the  advice  of  the  lecturer. 

Such  an  exposition  of  the  passages  in  Acts  xiv. 
and  Titus  i.  differs  nothing  from  the  expositions  we 
are  obliged  to  make,  every  time  we  read  the  reports 
of  Missionary  and  Temperance  associations  conducted 
on  the  principle  that  the  new  churches  and  associations 
gathered  are  to  elect  their  own  officers. 

If  the  New  Testament  churches  elected  their  own 
officers,  it  was  very  important  that  the  evangelists 
should  give  them  proper  instructions  in  respect  to  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  such  officers,  and  equally 
important  that  the  evaugclists  should  be  properly 
instructed  on  this  point  by  the  apostles.  And  the 
preservation  of  their  instructions,  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, becomes  doubly  important,  if  the  entire  brother- 
15* 
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hood  of  Christians  are  clothed  with  responsibilities  in 
respect  to  the  qualifications  of  their  bishops.  And  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  letters  of  Paul  to  Timothy  and 
Titus  will  confirm  the  impression  that  these  instruc- 
tions were  intended  for  all  Christians.  They  are 
much  occupied  with  instructions  to  those  young  evan- 
gelists, directing  them  what  varied  instructions  and 
admonitions  they  should  give  to  Christians  in  respect 
to  their  diversified  responsibilities  and  relations.  "  Put 
them  in  mind,"  says  he,  (in  writing  to  Titus,)  "to  be 
subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  to  obey  magis- 
trates, to  be  ready  to  every  good  work."  Then,  he 
was  to  teach  "  the  aged  men  to  be  sober ;"  "  the  aged 
women,  likewise,  that  they  be  in  behavior  as  be- 
cometh  godliness."  "  Young  men,  likewise,"  he  was 
to  "  exhort  to  be  sober-minded."  Servants  and  mas- 
ters were  likewise  to  be  taught  their  respective  duties. 
Young  wives  were  also  to  be  taught  the  peculiar 
duties  that  devolved  on  them.  Much  in  the  same 
strain  did  the  same  apostle  write  to  Timothy,  and 
added  directions  concerning  the  proper  admonition 
and  treatment  of  widows.  Now  it  would  be  passing 
strange  if,  in  the  midst  of  these  multiplied  recog- 
nitions of  the  various  relations  and  duties  of  Chris- 
tians, there  should  have  been  nothing  concerning 
the  qualifications  and  duties  of  bishops  and  deacons ! 
Let  it  be  noticed  with  what  natural  and  easy  tran- 
sitions the  writer  passes  from  the  duties  of  wives 
to  the  duties  of  bishops,  or  vice  versa,  And  then, 
if  we  must  be  taught  to  infer  that  because  these 
evangelists  were  instructed  and  were  to  instruct  others 
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respecting  the  duties  of  bishops,  they  were  therefore 
empowered  to  select  bishops  for  their  Christian  breth- 
ren, let  us  be  told  why  we  are  not  likewise  to  infer, 
from  their  being  taught  and  being  required  to  teach 
the  duties  of  wives,  and  servants,  and  masters,  that 
they  were  likewise  empowered  to  select  wives,  and 
servants,  and  masters  for  such  of  the  brethren  as  were 
to  have  them.  Aside  from  the  glosses  and  the  usages 
that  are  constantly  at  work  in  giving  us  our  exposi- 
tions of  these  passages,  we  might,  perhaps,  as  naturally 
arrive  at  the  one  conclusion  as  the  other. 

The  passage  in  2  Tim.  ii.  2  is  equally  free  from 
any  implication  in  favor  of  clerical  control  over  the 
eldership,  if  we  will  only  read  it  in  the  light  of  the 
New  Testament  usages  instead  of  our  own.  "The 
things"  that  Timothy  had  "heard"  of  Paul,  not  in  any 
select  concio  ad  clerum,  but  in  his  public  ministrations, 
and  "  before  many  witnesses,"  the  same  things,  and  in 
the  same  public  manner,  and  before  all  men,  he  was 
to  commit  to  faithful  meny  even  to  the  entire  company 
of  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus,  wherever  they  were  to 
be  found,  and  whoever  could  be  persuaded  to  become 
such.  So  full  and  so  copious  were  to  be  his  instruc- 
tions, that  his  converts  should  become  able,  in  their 
turn,  to  communicate  the  same  to  others,  whenever 
and  wherever  they  should  have  opportunity  to  do  so, 
whether  as  public  preachers  or  otherwise,  whether 
elders,  or  deacons,  or  private  members ;  for  there 
was  no  monopoly  of  religious  teaching,  then,  either 
among  Jews,  Gentiles,  or  Christians,  no  separate 
organization   of  preachers  or  church  officers  into  a 
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caste  by  themselves — facts  necessary  to  be  kept  in 
mind  if  we  would  read  the  epistles  in  the  same  atmos- 
phere in  which  they  were  written,  and  thus  come  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  their  import."- 

The  point  and  scope  of  these  apostolic  exhortations 
to  the  evangelists  is  further  manifest  from  the  connec- 
tion they  bear  to  the  cautions  given  them  concerning 
the  false  teachers  and  worldly-minded  bishops  that, 
even  then,  were  beginning  to  infest  the  churches. 
Of  these,  the  evangelists  especially,  in  common  with 
other  Christians,  were  to  beware.  And  in  order  to 
this,  and  that  they  might,  in  all  their  intercourse  with 
the  churches,  discriminate  between  the  false  and  the 
true,  and  avoid  a  participancy  in  other  men's  sins,  by 
holding  fellowship  with  the  ungodly,  the  character- 
istics of  genuine  bishops  were  placed  prominently 
before  them,  that  they  might  avoid  being  deceived, 
and  led  astray,  by  men  of  an  opposite  character. 

We  find,  then,  uses  enough  for  these  apostolic 
descriptions  of  good  bishops,  in  the  epistles  to  the 
evangelists,  without  supposing  (what,  indeed,  no 
modern  plan  of  church  polity  that  we  know  of  would 
exactly  authorize)  that  the  itinerant  evangelists  were 
to  select  pastors  for  the  churches.  Yery  few  among 
modern  pastors  would  be  willing,  after  all,  to  admit 
such  an  application  of  these  passages,  the  only  appli- 
cation that  could  be  warranted,  if  they  teach  a  cleri- 

*  The  view  here  expressed  docs  not  exclude  nor  overlook  the 
idea,  involved  in  the  text,  that  by  these  instructions  of  Timothy, 
many  preachers  of  the  gospel,  distinctively  and  conspicuously 
such,  were  to  become  qualified  for  their  labors. 
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cal  control  of  the  eldership.  It  was  to  no  regularly 
organized  Synod  of  pastors  that  the  apostle  was  writ- 
ing, but  to  one  or  two  migratory  missionaries  or  evan- 
gelists, who  were  not  connected  with  any  ecclesiastical 
body,  except  local  churches.  If  those  who  plead  these 
texts  to  sanction  a  clerical  control  of  the  eldership 
would  cany  out  with  fidelity  their  own  expositions, 
they  would  have  little  occasion  to  congratulate  them- 
selves with  the  result.  The  supremacy  of  the  stated 
pastors  would  be  among  the  least  probable  of  the  con- 
sequences reached.  The  itinerating  evangelists  would 
control  both  churches  and  pastors ! 

If  it  be  said,  (as  some  do  say,)  that  the  position  of 
Timothy  and  Titus,  like  that  of  the  apostles,  was 
peculiar,  then  it  follows  that  their  appointment  of 
elders,  if  they  did  appoint  them,  furnishes  no  valid 
precedent  for  the  exercise  of  that  prerogative  by 
others. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

OBJECTIONS   CONSIDERED — LAYING   ON   OF   HAXDS. 

But  we  must  not  dismiss  this  claim  of  clerical  con- 
trol over  the  eldership,  without  some  attention  to  the 
incident  of  laying  on  of  hands,  a  ceremony  assumed 
to  have  been  the  peculiar  mark  of  induction  into  the 
ministry  or  eldership,  and  to  have  been  performed 
only  by  the  elders  or  bishops  themselves.  By  some 
this  ceremony  is  supposed  to  confer  peculiar  authority 
or  gifts.  By  others  it  is  only  considered  a  form  or 
mode  of  recognition.  But  in  either  case  it  becomes 
the  sign  of  a  clerical  appointment  or  recognition  of 
elders.  If  this  sign  be  essential  to  the  orderly  indue 
tion  of  elders,  and  if  its  use  be  confined  to  the  clergy 
then  the  clerical  body,  of  course,  must  hold  the  pre- 
rogative of,  at  least,  a  discretionary  veto  upon  the 
induction  of  elders.  The  question  now  is,  whether 
the  New  Testament  sanctions  that  claim,  and  thus 
makes  clerical  assent  necessary  to  the  orderly  induction 
of  elders. 

A  recent  controversy  between  prominent  Episcopal 
clergymen,  on  the  one  hand,  and  learned  ministers  of 
the  Presbyterian  sect  on  the  other,  gave  occasion  to 
the  broad  statement,  somewhat  startling,  even  to  Con- 
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gregational  ears,  that  the  New  Testament  contains 
no  instance  in  which  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  con- 
nected either  with  induction  into  the  ministry,  or 
ordination  or  installation  as  pastor  or  elder  of  a  par- 
ticular church.  The  writer  of  the  statement  proceeded 
to  cite  the  instances  on  record,  and  to  comment  upon 
them.*  The  article  is  not  at  hand,  but  we  heard  of 
no  rejoinder  to  the  statement.  The  following  are  the 
instances,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  collate  them: 

In  Acts  vi.  6,  we  are  informed  that  after  "  the  mul- 
titude "  had  chosen  seven  men,  including  Philip  and 
Stephen,  to  attend  to  the  distribution  of  sustenance 
among  the  widows,  they  set  them  before  the  apos- 
tles, who,  when  they  had  prayed,  laid  their  hands 
on  them.  But  these  were  not  appointed  elders,  nor 
inducted  into  the  ministry. 

In  Acts  ix.,  we  have  an  account  that  "a  certain  dis- 
cijjle,  named  Ananias,"  was  sent  by  the  Lord  to  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  to  put  his  hand  on  him,  that  he  might  receive 
his  sight,  not  that  he  might  be  inducted  into  the  minis- 
try. Paul  says  expressly  that  he  received  not  his 
commission  from  man.  And  besides,  Ananias  was 
only  "a  disciple."  There  is  no  account  of  his  being 
distinctively  a  minister  or  an  elder. 

In  Acts  xiii.,  we  are  told  that  when  certain  prophets 
and  teachers  that  were  in  the  church  at  Antioch  min- 
istered to  the  Lord  and  fasted,  the  Holy  Ghost  said : 

"Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I 


*  Pamphlet  by  George  B.  Cheever,  D.D. 
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have  called  them.  And  when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed  and 
laid  their  hands  on  them,  they  sent  them  away.  So  they,  being 
sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  departed  into  Seleucia,  and  from 
thence  they  sailed  to  Cyprus." 

But  this  was  not  their  induction  into  the  ministry, 
(for  they  were  ministers  before,*)  nor  their  installation 
or  ordination  as  elders  in  a  particular  church.  They 
were  only  sent  forth  on  a  particular  mission. 

In  Acts  xix.,  we  are  informed  that  Paul,  having 
baptized  some  who  had  been  previously  baptized  into 
John's  baptism,  "laid  his  hands  upon  them,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  came  on  them,  and  they  spake  with 
tongues  and  prophesied.  And  all  the  men  were 
about  twelve."  Very  evidently  they  were  not  all 
installed  pastors  or  elders  by  this  process ;  at  least, 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  such  a  circumstance,  nor 
is  it  claimed  that  such  was  the  fact.  That  they 
prophesied  was  no  evidence  of  this,  nor  even  that 
they  were  distinctively  set  apart  for  preachers,  for  all 
Christians  in  those  days  might  prophesy,  one  by  one, 
in  Christian  assemblies.     (1  Cor.  xiv.  31.) 

In  Acts  xxviii.,  we  read  that  Paul  laid  his  hands  on 
the  father  of  Publius,  and  healed  him.  It  has  never 
been  claimed,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  this  laving  on 
of  hands  made  the  afflicted  man,  who  was  a  heathen, 


*  Paul  had  been  a  preacher  and  an  apostle  " fourteen  years'" 
before  this  laying  on  of  hands.  Compare  Galatians  ii.  1  with 
Acts  xiii.  2,  and  xv.  2,  &c.  Let  it  be  further  noticed  that,  in  this 
case,  instead  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  an  apostle,  or  his  suc- 
cessor, an  apostle  had  hands  laid  on  him  by  Christian  teachers  of 
no  extraordinary  or  superior  rank. 
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an  elder  of  a  Christian  church !  Bat  we  know  of  no 
reason  for  omitting  a  statement  of  this  instance  with 
the  others. 

In  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  Paul  says : 

"  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by 
prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery." 

By  this  it  appears  that  certain  extraordinary  gifts 
were  miraculously  conferred  on  Timothy  by  the  lay- 
ing on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery,  that  is,  the 
plurality  of  elders  in  some  local  church.  It  is  nei- 
ther said  nor  intimated  that  this  process  constituted 
him,  distinctively,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  an 
elder.  It  might  have  been  either  before  or  after  his 
entering  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  ever  an  elder  or  bishop  of  a 
church.  If  presbyters,  now,  can  convey  miraculous 
gifts  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  it  may  be  well  for 
them  to  do  so.  But  even  this  would  not  prove  that 
they  could  exercise  any  rightful  authority  in  electing 
elders  for  the  churches. 

In  Heb.  vi.,  incidental  mention  is  made  of  "  the 
doctrine  of  baptism  and  laying  on  of  hands."  But 
this  throws  no  additional  light  on  our  inquiry. 

In  Acts  viii.,  we  read  how  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
given,  in  connection  with  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and 
how  Simon  Magus  offered  the  apostles  money  that  he 
might  obtain  that  power.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
desired  this  power  for  the  sake  of  ordaining  elders 
over  the  churches,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
some  who  have  done  so  have  acted  as  though  they 
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were  his  successors,  buying  and  selling  ecclesiastical 
preferments.  And  hence  the  origin  of  the  word 
"  simony.'''' 

In  1  Tim.  v.,  Paul  says,  "  Lay  hands  suddenly  on 
no  man."  This  caution  might  be  very  proper,  although 
the  persons  thus  distinguished  might  not  be  constituted 
elders  or  bishops. 

In  Mark  xvi.,  Christ  is  recorded  to  have  said  to  the 
eleven : 

"  And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe  :  In  my  name 
shall  they  cast  out  devils  ;  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues ; 
they  shall  take  up  serpents,  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing 
it  shall  not  hurt  them ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sicl;  and  they 
shall  recover." 

But  nothing  does  the  Head  of  the  Church  say,  on 
that  memorable  occasion,  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  in 
order  to  constitute  men  ministers  of  the  gospel,  or 
pastors  of  his  churches.  Nor  does  he  intimate  that 
the  prerogative  of  laying  on  of  hands  was  to  be  mo- 
nopolized by  ministers  or  pastors. 

Among  all  the  various  occasions  and  purposes  for 
which  hands  were  laid  on  persons,  it  seems  quite 
remarkable  that  we  find  no  instance  of  its  being  done 
to  constitute  ministers  or  elders.  If  there  had  been 
some  instances  of  the  kind,  they  would  not  have  proved 
that  ministers  and  elders  might  not  be  inducted  in 
some  other  way,  any  more  than  laying  on  hands  to 
heal  the  sick  proves  that  the  sick  may  be  healed  in  no 
other  way. 

The  nearest  approach  to  an  instance  in  point  is  that 
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recorded  in  Acts  vi.,  on  the  election  of  the  deacons. 
The  most  that  we  can  infer  from  this  is,  that  the 
apostles  thus  expressed,  on  that  occasion,  their  cordial 
concurrence  in  the  act,  or  that  they  thus  expressed 
the  action  of  the  church  itself,  of  which  they  were 
officiating  members. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  might  have  been  sig- 
nified when  Barnabas  and  Paul  were  sent  forth  on  a 
missionary  excursion.  It  was  an  expression  of  fellow- 
ship, confidence,  and  co-operation.  As  if  they  had 
said,  "  Go,  brethren ;  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  of 
his  church  we  bid  you  God-speed.  Our  hearts  and  our 
prayers  are  with  you  in  this  enterprise."  For  the  pur- 
poses of  such  an  expression,  the  laying  on  of  hands 
may  have  been  the  customary  signal,  like  the  giving 
of  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  or  the  raising  of  the 
hand,  expressive  of  concurrence,  in  the  popular  vote. 

So  far  as  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  the  signal  for 
conferring  miraculous  gifts,  there  seems  no  occasion 
for  its  continuance,  unless  the  thing  signified  can  be 
continued  likewise.  And  even  in  that  case,  the  pos- 
session of  miraculous  gifts,  and  the  power  of  confer- 
ring them,  should  never  tempt  the  persons  thus  favored 
to  assume  an  authority  over  their  brethren  that  does 
not  belong  to  them  ;  especially  should  they  remember 
that  no  gifts  of  this  kind  can  warrant  them  in  setting 
up  a  monopoly  of  the  common  gift  of  prophecy 
inherent  in  the  entire  brotherhood.  (See  1  Cor.  xii, 
and  xiv.) 


CHAPTEK    IX. 

OBJECTIONS    CONSIDERED — EXPRESSIONS    CONCERNING 
RULE   AND   AUTHORITY. 

We  come  to  consider,  in  the  next  place,  some  iso- 
lated expressions  in  the  New  Testament  which  are 
claimed  as  significant  of  a  control  of  the  bishops  or 
elders  over  the  mass  of  their  brethren,  inconsistent 
with  the  common  brotherhood  and  democratic  equal- 
ity of  all  Christians. 

The  apostle  Paul  sometimes  speaks  of  his  own 
authority  : 

"  For  though  I  should  boast  somewhat  more  of  our  authority 
which  the  Lord  hath  given  us  for  edification,  and  not  for  your 
destruction,  I  should  not  be  ashamed."     (2  Cor.  x.  8.) 

"  When  we  might  have  been  burthensome,"  or  "  might  have 
used  authority,"    "  as  apostles  of  Christ."     (1  Thes.  ii.  6.) 

To  Titus  he  writes : 

"  These  things  speak,  and  exhort,  and  rebuke  with  all  author- 
ity.    Let  no  man  despise  thee."     (Titus  ii.  15.) 

"  Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ  and  members  in  particular. 
And  God  hath  set  some  in  the  church,  first,  apostles ;  secondarily, 
prophets;  thirdly,  teachers j  after  that,  miracles;  then,  gifts  of 
healings,    helps,   governments,    diversities   of   tongues.     Are   all 
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apostles?  Are  all  prophets?  Are  all  teachers?  Are  all  workers 
of  miracles?  Have  all  the  gifts  of  healing?  Do  all  speak  with 
tongues?  Do  all  interpret?  But  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts," 
&c.    (1  Cor.  xii.  27-31.) 

Peter  speaks  with  severity  of  them  that  "  despise 
government."  (2  Pet.  ii.  10.)  Jucle,  likewise,  of  those 
that  "despise  dominion,"  and  "perished  in  the  gain 
saying  of  Core." 

"He  that  ruleth"  is  exhorted  to  do  it  "with  diligence." 
(Rom.  xii.  8.) 

"If  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how  shall 
he  take  care  of  the  church  of  God  ?"     (1  Tim.  iii.  5.) 

"Remember  them  which  have  rule  over  you,"  (or,  as  in  the 
margin,  "are  the  guides  of  you,")  "whose  faith  follow,"  &c. 
(Iieb.  xiii.  7.) 

"Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,"  (or  guide  you,) 
"and  submit  yourselves,  for  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they 
that  must  give  account."     (lb.  17.) 

"Salute  all  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  all  the 
saints."     (lb.  24.) 

"  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double 
honor,  especially  they  that  labor  in  word  and  doctrine.  For  it  is 
written,  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn, 
and  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  reward."     (1  Tim.  v.  17,  18.) 

These  are  believed  to  be  the  passages  chiefly  cited 
to  show  the  authority  exercised  by  the  bishops  of  the 
churches.  Assuredly  they  are  not  of  a  very  formida- 
ble character.  The  most  radical  democracy  has  its 
rulers,  and  expects  them  to  rule,  only  in  conformity 
to  law,  and  responsible,  under  God,  to  those  who 
elected  them.  It  would  be  difficult  to  detect,  in  the 
passages  cited,  any  indications  of  an  authority  beyond 
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this.  A  democracy  has  its  limitations  of  official  pre- 
rogative and  authority.  The  New  Testament  limita- 
tions have  been  exhibited,  already,  in  the  prerogatives 
and  duties  of  the  people.  Whatever  of  authority  and 
rule  resides  in  the  officers,  must  be  defined  and  lim- 
ited in  accordance  with  this.  It  would  be  difficult,  on 
this  principle,  to  make  out  anything  of  autocratic 
domination  in  the  bishops.  "  Call  no  man  Master." 
"  All  ye  are  brethren."  "The  kings  of  the  Gentiles 
exercise  authority."  But  "  So  shall  it  not  be  among 
you."  While  the  brotherhood  choose  their  own 
officers,  and  while  church  business  in  general,  and 
ecclesiastical  discipline  in  particular,  pertain  to  "  all 
the  multitude,"  the  "whole  assembly,"  it  is  evident 
that  the  terms  "rule"  and  "authority,"  as  applied  to 
the  bishops,  must  be  understood  with  a  corresponding 
signification. 

The  elders  were  to  be  "  overseers,"  yet  "  not  lord- 
ing it  over  God's  heritage."  Paul  claimed  even  apos- 
tolic "  authority  " — equal,  at  least,  to  that  of  a  bishop ; 
yet  he  disclaimed  having  dominion,  absolutely,  over 
the  faith  of  the  brethren. 

The  "authority"  vested  in  Titus  was  evidently  the 
authority  of  the  divine  truths  he  was  to  promulgate. 
This  "authority"  rested  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
hearer,  on  whom  devolved  the  solemn  responsibility 
of  bowing  to  that  authority,  or  of  rejecting  it  at  his 
peril,  in  the  day  of  final  award.  The  teacher  of  reli- 
gion has  authority,  so  far  and  no  farther,  as  he  pro- 
mulgates the  truth.  And  of  this  the  hearer  must,  of 
course,  judge.     Titus  was  not  a  bishop,  but  an  evan- 
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gelist.  "  Authority,"  therefore,  in  this  sense,  belongs 
not  exclusively  to  bishops  or  to  church  officers. 

Whatever  of  peculiar  authority  belonged  to  the 
office  of  an  inspired  apostle,  terminated,  of  course, 
with  the  office  itself. 

To  "rule,"  in  the  sense  of  these  passages,  is  to 
guide.  And  Christian  guidance  lies  chiefly  in  Chris- 
tian instruction  and  Christian  example.  Thus,  indeed, 
one  of  the  texts  cited  explains  itself:  "  Eemember 
them  that  guide  you,  zvhose  faith  follow."  This  is 
equivalent  to  Paul's  entreaty,  "Be  ye  followers  of 
me,  as  I  am  also  of  Christ." 

"  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  sub- 
mit yourselves."  Obey  the  truths  set  before  you,  and 
submit  to  their  guidance.  What  more  can  be  the  true 
import  of  the  exhortation  ?  Will  it  be  pretended  that 
Christians  are  to  "obey"  their  bishops  when  they  bid 
them  transgress  the  commandments  of  God?  Or 
"submit,"  when  by  so  doing  they  cannot  "stand  fast 
in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  made  them  free"? 
Is  this  the  meaning  of  the  passage?  If  not,  then 
"obedience"  and  "submission"  to  the  bishops  must 
be  conditioned  on  their  fidelity  and  wisdom. 

The  passage  in  1  Cor.  xii.,  taken  in  its  connection, 
and  including  chap,  xiv.,  only  illustrates,  instead  of 
contradicting,  the  equality  for  which  we  contend. 
Amid  all  this  diversity  of  gifts  there  was  nevertheless 
a  common  brotherhood,  so  intimate  as  to  constitute 
them  one  body,  each  caring  for  each,  and  contributing, 
according  to  his  ability,  for  the  general  edification  and 
instruction.     This  natural  and  free  exercise  by  each 
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member  of  his  own  j^eculiar  powers,  for  the  common 
benefit,  is  the  very  thing  that  the  original  democracy 
of  the  New  Testament  chnrch  polity  secured,  and 
which  the  artificial  arrangements  and  monopolies  that 
have  succeeded  subvert.  Whoever  had  the  gifts  was 
to  exercise  them.  Not  only  so;  each  member  was 
exhorted  to  desire  and  seek  the  best  gifts,  especially 
that  of  prophecy,  or  preaching.  If  "  all  were  not  pro- 
phets," all  were  invited  to  become  so,  according  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  and  "  all  might  prophesy,  one  by 
one,  that  all  might  learn,  and  all  be  comforted." 

Another  connected  inference  of  the  apostle  deserves 
attention.  The  member  who  has,  pre-eminently,  one 
gift  or  function,  is  not  to  take  it  for  granted  that  he 
has  also  every  other !  "If  the  whole  body  were  the 
eye,  where  were  the  hearing?"  "If  the  whole  were 
hearing,  where  were  the  smelling?"  The  eloquent 
preacher,  the  able  expositor,  the  profound  theologian, 
are  seldom  combined  in  the  same  person.  And  nei- 
ther of  these  is  to  assume,  exclusively,  the  preroga- 
tives of  an  elder  or  bishop.  For  many  of  the  duties 
of  that  office  are  often  best  discharged  by  those  who, 
though  they  seldom  address  public  assemblies,  are 
peculiarly  fitted  to  administer  exhortation,  advice, 
and  consolation,  in  social  circles,  by  the  fireside,  and 
in  the  walks  of  private  life. 

The  spirit  of  this  paragraph  is  never  more  griev- 
ously outraged  than  by  some  who  cite  it  in  defence 
of  their  artificial  and  discretionary  arrangements,  by 
which  the  freedom  of  Christian  assemblies  is  crippled 
or  subverted,  and  the  members  of  Christ  forbidden  to 
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exercise  the  gifts  committed  to  them  by  the  Great 
Head  of  tne  Church. 

The  outrage  reaches  its  climax  when  the  learning, 
the  eloquence,  and  the  official  position  of  the  bishops, 
tempt  them  to  mistake  themselves  for  the  entire  body 
of  which  they  are  only  members,  to  monopolize  all 
their  functions,  and  supersede  the  healthful  exercise 
of  their  varied  gifts.  This  is  as  absurd  (according  to 
Paul's  reasoning  in  this  connection)  as  if  the  tongue 
should  assume  to  be  the  whole  body,  including  all  its 
diversified  members,  or  as  if  "the  head  should  say  to 
the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  thee." 

If  none  but  bishops  may  preach,  may  baptize,  may  ad- 
minister the  eucharist,  may  exhort,  may  lead  in  prayer, 
may  instruct,  may  guide,  may  govern,  may  attend  to 
cases  of  discipline,  or  manage  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
then,  indeed,  is  Paul's  figure  reversed,  and  we  are  to 
have  the  varied  functions  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
hand,  and  the  foot,  blended  into  one !  If  this  be  a 
subversion  of  Christian  order — if  the  "government" 
and  "  dominion  "  of  the  body  rests  with  all  its  mem- 
bers— let  those  who  "  despise  "  this  government  take 
heed  lest  they  "  perish  in  the  gainsaying  of  Core." 


16 


CHAPTEE   X. 

OBJECTIONS   CONSIDERED — POWER   OF   THE    KEYS. 

Some  expressions  of  our  Saviour  himself  have  been 
construed  into  a  grant  to  a  single  individual,  or  to  a 
seleet  few,  of  the  most  tremendous  power  over  their 
fellow-men  that  can  be  conceived ;  even  that  of  abso- 
lutely forgiving  their  sins,  or  of  withholding  that  for- 
giveness— of  admitting  them  into  heaven,  or  exclud- 
ing them  for  ever.  And  on  this  assumption  has  been 
reared  the  most  formidable  structure  of  ecclesiastical 
despotism  ever  known  in  the  civilized  world. 

1.  It  is  recorded  by  Matthew  (chap,  xvi.)  that  Peter, 
on  a  certain  occasion,  said  to  Jesus,  "  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 

"Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon 
Bar-jona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  that 
thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  I  will  give  unto 
thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever 
thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.'' 

2.  In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Matthew  it  is  re- 
corded that,  after   having   given   directions  for  the 
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discipline  of  an  offending  and  incorrigible  member, 
by  regarding  him  "as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publi- 
can," the  Saviour  added : 

"  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven." 

3.  It  is  related  in  John's  Gospel  (chap,  xx.)  that 
Jesus,  after  his  resurrection,  appeared  among  his  dis- 
ciples, the  doors  being  shut ;  and  Jesus  said  to  them : 

"  Peace  be  unto  you :  as  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send 
I  you.  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  breathed  on  them,  and  saith 
unto  them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  G-host.  Whose  soever  sins  ye  re- 
mit, they  are  remitted  unto  them ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain, 
they  are  retained." 

The  first  of  these  instances  (Matthew  xvi.)  has  been 
claimed  exclusively  for  Peter  and  his  pretended  suc- 
cessors, the  Bishops  of  Kome.  The  third  (John  xx.) 
has  been  claimed  for  the  twelve  apostles,  and  through 
them  for  all  the  regular  line  of  their  supposed  succes- 
sors, the  bishops  or  clergy.  The  second,  however, 
(Matthew  xviii.,)  appears,  very  strangely,  to  have  re- 
mained unclaimed  and  unappropriated  by  any  particu- 
lar class  of  persons,  though  the  powers  granted  appear 
to  be  commensurate  with  those  before  mentioned,  as 
conferred  on  other  occasions.  The  reason,  perhaps, 
of  this  remarkable  neglect,  is  the  palpable  fact  that 
the  grantees  in  this  case  comprised,  not  a  select  few, 
but  the  entire  brotherhood  of  the  "  church  "  more  or 
less,  (even  down  to  any  two  or  three  that  '  might  be 
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gathered  together  in  the  name '  of  their  Master,) — a 
platform  altogether  too  broad  to  be  available  for  any 
earthly  purpose  of  ecclesiastical  ambition.  The 
"  keys  "  in  the  hands  of  the  entire  brotherhood  would 
lose  all  their  attractions,  and  become  cheap  and  de- 
spised. 

Neither  Peter  nor  his  contemporaries  appear  to 
have  been  aware  that  any  peculiar  or  remarkable 
powers  had  been  exclusively  committed  to  him.  On 
one  occasion,  Paul  withstood  him  to  the  face  and 
censured  him.  Soon  after,  another  apostle,  James, 
though  in  the  presence  of  Peter,  was  the  first  to  give 
forth  his  "sentence"  or  decision  in  a  church  consulta- 
tion, (Acts  xv. ;)  yet  he  seems  not  to  have  felt  his 
"  supremacy"  invaded  on  these  occasions.  The  literal 
construction  of  the  text,  so  much  insisted  on,  has  to 
be  departed  from,  in  order  to  make  Peter  the  rock 
upon  which  Christ  built  his  church ;  and  yet  again, 
before  the  supposed  grant  to  Peter  could  become 
available  for  the  Bishops  of  Borne.  The  text,  literally 
taken,  affirms  neither. 

The  claim  for  the  twelve  apostles  and  their  succes- 
sors, exclusively,  is  equally  founded  on  assumption. 
(See  John  xx.,  as  already  quoted.)  The  "  disciples" 
not  the  apostles,  are  said  to  have  been  together  on  this 
occasion.  Not  a  single  apostle  is  named  as  having 
been  among  them,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that 
some  of  them  were.  "  But  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve, 
was  not  with  them  when  Jesus  came,"  (v.  24. ;)  so 
that  his  claim,  and  that  of  his  successors,  stands  on  the 
same  basis  with  those  of  other  disciples  who  were  not 
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present.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  some 
of  the  "  disciples,"  not  apostles,  were  present,  and  re- 
ceived the  same  grant  with  the  others.  If  we  depart 
from  the  strict  letter  of  the  record,  and  give  the  grant 
a  more  general  extent  of  application,  by  what  rule 
shall  it  be  restricted  to  more  narrow  bounds  than  that 
in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Matthew,  which  gives  it 
to  the  common  brotherhood  of  every  local  church, 
though  reduced  to  the  small  number  of  "two  or 
three,"  wherever  convened,  in  true  faith? 

Whatever  Peter  and  his  successors  may  claim  under 
the  grant  recorded  in  Matt,  xvi.,  the  apostles  and 
their  successors  may  likewise  claim,  under  the  grant 
recorded  in  John  xx.  And  whatever  may  be  claimed 
under  either  of  those  grants,  may  be  claimed  likewise, 
under  the  grant  recorded  in  Matt,  xviii.,  by  any 
number  of  associated  disciples,  everywhere,  to  the  end 
of  time. 

Ecclesiastical  power,  thus  subdivided  among  all 
Christians,  loses  its  terrors,  whatever  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  nature  and  significancy  of  the  powers 
conferred. 

The  other  apostles,  not  less  than  Peter,  appear  to 
have  been  wholly  unconscious  of  such  tremendous 
prerogatives  exclusively  vested  in  them.  Neither  the 
narrative  of  their  acts,  nor  their  voluminous  epistles, 
afford  us  any  instances  of  their  claiming  or  exercising 
such  powers  as  have  since  been  attributed  to  them, 
and  exercised  by  their  pretended  successors. 

Whatever  doubts  may  arise  in  respect  to  the  true 
meaning  and  design  of  these  words  of  our  Saviour,  it 
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cannot  be  very  difficult  to  determine  that  they  cannot 
mean  what  they  have  been  supposed  to  mean.  He 
who  repressed  the  ambitious  aspirations  of  the  two  sons 
of  Zebedee  and  the  envious  jealousy  of  the  other  ten 
apostles,  by  assuring  them  that  in  his  kingdom  there 
was  to  be  no  kingly  domination  over  one  another, 
could  never  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  grim  des- 
potism in  the  bosom  of  that  kingdom. 

By  ascertaining  what  these  expressions  do  not  mean, 
we  shut  ourselves  up  within  the  boundaries  wherein 
the  true  meaning  is  to  be  sought.  The  simple  fact 
that  the  prerogatives  described,  whatever  they  may 
be,  are  held  in  common  by  all  associated  Christian 
assemblies,  goes  far  towards  suggesting  their  real 
nature  and  import. 

In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Matthew,  the  binding 
and  loosing  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
exscinding  of  an  unworthy  member  from  a  Christian 
assembly.  The  action  of  the  church  was  to  be  final. 
There  was  to  be  no  appeal.  Our  Lord  thus  put  his 
solemn  veto  upon  all  ecclesiastical  courts  of  appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  a  local  church.  He  foresaw  the 
contemptuous  bearing  of  those  ambitious  ecclesiastics 
who  would  pretend  that  there  is  not  sufficient  wisdom 
in  the  mass  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  to  administer 
church  discipline.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  assure 
them  that  even  the  smallest  Christian  assembly,  of  but 
two  or  three  members,  convened  in  his  Spirit,  and 
judging  according  to  his  rules,  should  be  favored  with 
his  presence,  that  their  just  decisions  should  be  clothed 
with  his  authority,  and  be  ratified  in  heaven.     They 
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were  therefore  to  reject,  as  impertinent,  all  discretion- 
ary or  authoritative  arrangements,  for  establishing 
courts  of  appeal.  ^The  pith  of  the  clause,  conferring 
on  them  such  exalted  prerogatives,  was  the  encourage- 
ment it  afforded  them  to  maintain  the  absolute  inde 
pendency-  of  Christian  assemblies,  and  to  impress  upon 
them  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibilities  with  which 
they  were  thus  clothed — the  best  possible  antidote 
against  clerical  or  hierarchal  usurpation  and  control. 

The  grant  recorded  in  John  xx.  was  to  a  promis- 
cuous company  of  disciples,  and  if  apostles  were  among 
them,  that  very  circumstance  made  that  promiscuous 
grant  the  more  significant  of  the  common  brotherhood 
and  equality  subsisting  between  them.  The  terms  of 
the  grant  will  bear  a  construction  differing  very  little 
from  that  recorded  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of 
Matthew.  Along  with  the  duty  and  prerogative  of 
church  discipline,  and  sometimes  excision,  there  stands 
likewise  the  duty  and  prerogative  of  forbearance  and 
forgiveness.  A  timely  lenity  is  to  temper  and  modify 
the  severity  of  censure  and  excision.  Like  every 
other  independent  association,  the  church  is  to  have 
the  control  of  its  own  membership ;  but  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  right,  the  graces  of  gentleness  and  mercy 
are  to  be  exhibited  in  connection  with  a  zeal  for 
purity  and  justice.  This  idea,  it  may  be  supposed, 
was  connected,  in  the  mind  of  the  Saviour,  with  the 
peace  of  the  Christian  brotherhood,  to  whom  he  had 
just  said,  "  Peace  be  unto  you."  The  permanency  of 
that  peace  would  require  the  forgiveness  of  trespasses 
on  many  occasions,  as  well  as  the  process  of  excision 
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on  others.  Of  this  they  were  to  be  aware,  and  to 
remember  that  the  responsibility  of  a  wise  and  Chris- 
tian decision  devolved  on  them.  Their  decisions, 
rightly  formed  and  administered,  would  be  equivalent 
to  Christ's  decisions.  The  penitent  offenders  whom 
they  forgave,  Christ  would  also  forgive.  The  obdu- 
rate apostates  whom  they  might  reject,  Christ  would 
reject  also.  In  a  word,  their  rale  of  exscinding  or 
retaining  members  was  to  be  such  that  they  would 
receive  whom  Christ  receives,  and  reject  whom  Christ 
rejects.  And  in  answer  to  their  prayers  for  direction 
and  wisdom,  they  should  be  enabled  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  this  principle. 

This  exposition  of  the  text  appears  to  accord  with 
the  only  instance,  in  the  history  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment churches,  and  during  the  lives  of  the  apostles, 
that  seems  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  passage,  or 
that  approximates  towards  the  use  of  the  same  lan- 
guage. 

In  his  first  letter  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  Paul 
had  urged,  earnestly,  the  excision  of  a  notoriously 
licentious  person,  who  continued  to  live  in  impurity. 
(Chap,  v.)  From  his  second  letter  we  learn  that  they 
complied  with  his  instructions  in  putting  away  from 
among  themselves  that  wicked  person.  The  result 
was  his  conviction  of  sin,  and  thorough  repentance. 
In  this  second  letter,  therefore,  Paul  advises  his  full 
restoration  to  the  privileges  and  affections  of  the 
brotherhood.  (Chap,  ii.)  He  then  proceeds  to  say 
that  their  forgiveness  of  this  offender  should  be  accom- 
panied, likewise,  with   his  forgiveness  of  him,  and 
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would  harmonize,  also,  with  his  forgiveness  in  "the 
person"  (or,  "  in  the  sight")  "  of  Christ." 

"  To  whom  ye  forgive  anything,  I  forgive  also ;  for  if  I  forgave 
anything,  to  whom  I  forgave  it,  for  your  sakes  forgave  I  it  in 
the  person  of  Christ."     (v.  10.) 

Paul  here  defers  to  the  judgment  of  the  church  at 
Corinth,  who  best  understood  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  could  best  judge  of  the  genuineness  of  the  offend- 
er's repentance.  If  they  forgave  him,  Paul  would 
concur  with  them  in  the  act,  believing  and  trusting 
that  he  was  also  forgiven  in  the  sight  of  Christ.  An 
apostle  is  here  seen  suspending  his  decision  upon  the 
action  of  a  local  church,  in  a  question  of  absolution,  if 
it  be  accounted  such !  An  a,postle  is  found  forgiving, 
for  the  sake,  or  in  the  name,  of  a  local  church — not 
in  his  own  exclusive  apostolic  prerogative  over  the 
church,  and  holding  them  in  trembling  suspense  for 
his  decision  !  How  refreshing  the  spectacle,  in  con- 
trast with  the  arrogant  pretensions  set  up  under  cover 
of  the  passage  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  John's  Gos- 
pel! 

As  to  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  (Matt,  xvi.,)  they  cor- 
respond so  exactly  with  those  committed  to  the  "two 
or  three  gathered  together,"  (Matt,  xviii.,)  that  it  will 
be  found  difficult  to  discriminate  between  them.  The 
words  of  the  grant  are  identical,  except  the  difference 
between  "thee"  or  "thou"  in  the  one  case,  and  "ye" 
or  "you"  in  the  other.  On  the  one  occasion,  Christ 
was  conversing  with  an  individual  disciple ;  on  the 
other,  to  a  company  of  disciples.  The  grant  to  Peter 
16* 
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was  included  in  the  grant  to  the  Church,  as  the  less  is 
included  in  the  greater. 

A  further  exposition  of  these  texts,  yet  in  harmony 
with  that  given  already,  may  be  found  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  teachings  of  Peter,  and  of  the  other 
disciples,  and  the  binding  force  of  the  truths  inculcated 
by  them.  As  Peter  was  to  be  the  first  public  promul- 
gator of  these  truths,  both  to  the  Jews  and  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  as  the  word,  from  his  lips,  was  to  be 
clothed  with  signal  power,  and  the  effects  were  to  be 
identified  with  the  planting  of  the  first  Christian 
churches,  and  through  them,  with  the  evangelizing 
of  distant  nations  and  future  generations  of  men,  it  is 
not  strange  that  these  sublime  annunciations  were 
first  made  to  him,  and  afterwards  to  the  assembled 
disciples.  The  system  of  Christian  doctrine  they 
were  to  preach,  and  which  some  of  them,  as  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  to  embody  in  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures,  was  to  stand  like  a  rock  amid 
billows  of  opposition,  was  to  constitute  the  key  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  the  authorized  standard  by  which 
men  must  be  judged,  of  binding  force  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  men — was  to  define  the  conditions  upon 
which  men  were  to  be  either  forgiven  or  condemned. 
Upon  these  divine  truths  the  Church  was  to  be 
builded,  and  it  might  well  be  called  '  the  foundation 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
being  the  chief  corner  stone.' 

While  there  remain  such  natural,  rational,  and 
Scriptural  expositions  of  these  passages,  it  seems 
needless  and   mischievous  to   force  upon  them  such 
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a  meaning  as  shall  make  them  express  absurdities 
and  impieties,  at  war  with  common  sense,  and  the 
general  scope  of  the  Bible ;  such  as,  the  absolute 
power  of  forgiving  sins,  the  monopoly  of  this  power 
by  an  individual,  or  a  select  number,  the  consequent 
dependence  of  the  many  upon  the  few,  and,  in  short, 
the  erection  of  a  despotism  that  has  long  held  in 
bondage  the  civilized  world,  and  brought  the  Christian 
religion  itself  into  disgrace.  If  such  were  the  liberty 
of  the  gospel,  humanity  might  do  well  to  go  back,  and 
take  shelter  under  Moses  and  Aaron. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

OBJECTIONS  CONSIDERED — NEW  TESTAMENT  VIEWS  OF 
CIVIL   GOVERNMENT. 

We  have  now  disposed  of  the  topic  of  Christian 
institutions,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  as  embra- 
cing whatever  pertains  to  the  polity  of  the  Christian 
Church,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  principle  of  democ- 
racy. 

But  Civil  Government  may  claim  to  be  a  divine 
institution,  and  though  older  than  the  New  Dispensa- 
tion, it  is  interesting  to  notice  whatever  the  New 
Testament  may  say  on  the  subject.  And  the  topic  may 
perhaps  as  appropriately  be  introduced  here  as  any- 
where else,  especially  as  some  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  have  been  thought  to  favor  despotic  civil 
governments,  and  have  been  cited  as  evidences  of  the 
anti-democratic  tendencies  of  Christianity. 

The  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament  concerning 
Civil  Government  were  considered  in  our  first  vol- 
ume. It  is  hardly  credible  that  the  New  Dispensa- 
tion should  be  less  democratic  than  the  Old.  With 
the  progress  of  the  human  race  which  the  New  Dis- 
pensation pre-supposes,  and  to  which  it  adapts  itself, 
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there  must  have  come  facilities  and  qualifications  for 
popular  governments  decidedly  in  advance  of  former 
ages.  In  all  that  pertains  to  ecclesiastical  polity,  it  is 
very  extensively  conceded  that  the  New  Dispensation 
is  more  free  and  elastic  than  the  Old.  It  would  seem 
incongruous  if,  in  its  influence  upon  civil  government, 
the  aspects  of  the  Christian  dispensation  should  be 
reversed.  We  may  confidently  conclude  that  it  is  not 
so.  The  New  Testament  Scriptures  are  but  little 
occupied,  directly,  with  the  subject  of  civil  govern- 
ment, though  incidentally,  their  testimony  is  not  so 
scanty  as  to  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  Christianity 
has  contradicted  herself,  and  nullified  her  principles 
hj  her  precepts ! 

One  point  is  sufficiently  clear,  upon  the  very  face 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  neither  enjoins  nor  per- 
mits such  a  submission  to  civil  authority  as  would 
bind  the  subject  to  do  anything  that  his  conscience 
condemned  as  morally  wrong,  nor  even  to  neglect  the 
discharge  of  what  he  considered  to  be  a  moral  and 
religious  duty.  On  every  page  of  its  historical  records 
of  persecution  and  struggle,  is  written,  in  legible 
characters,  the  apostolic  demand — "Whether  it  be 
right,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  hearken  unto"  human 
magistrates  "  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye." 

With  the  bold  and  practical  annunciation  of  a  prin- 
ciple like  this,  it  was  impossible  that  the  first  Chris- 
tian teachers  could  do  otherwise  than  strike  a  deep 
blow  at  the  very  foundations  of  despotic  authority. 
Whenever  the  mass  of  any  community  emulates  their 
example,  the   throne  of  despotism,  if  left  standing, 
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must  totter.  Communities  imbued  with  that  spirit 
cannot  be  servile,  and  without  a  servile  community 
there  can  be  no  despotic  civil  government.  Social 
order  in  communities  thus  emancipated  must  seek 
democratic  forms  for  its  expression  and  manifestation. 
The  martyrdom  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  Saviour 
himself  furnish  a  text,  on  this  point,  that  no  skill  in 
biblical  criticism  can  evade,  and  no  arts  of  metaphys- 
ical sophistry  obliterate.  If  Christ  and  his  apostles 
taught  the  doctrine  of  a  blind  and  indiscriminate  obe- 
dience to  civil  authority — or  to  everything  that  claimed 
to  be  such — irrespective  of  the  moral  right  or  wrong 
involved  in  the  requisition,  then  their  precepts  must 
have  been  directly  in  contradiction  to  their  example ; 
nay,  their  precepts  must  have  been  contradictory  to 
each  other.  "  Fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body, 
and  afterwards  have  no  more  that  they  can  do,"  is  a 
maxim  that  grates  harshly  upon  ears  assimilated  to 
the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience,  as  inculcated  by 
some  who  claim  to  be  Christian  teachers,  and  who 
endeavor  to  bring  New  Testament  authority  for  their 
teachings.  We  will  examine  some  of  the  passages 
adduced  by  them. 

The  most  important,  perhaps,  of  these,  and  most 
frequently  and  confidently  cited,  is  that  contained  in' 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Paul's  letter  to  the  Romans  : 

••  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers,  for  there 
is  no  power  but  of  God,  and  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God.  Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the 
ordinance  of  God,  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves 
damnation.     For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the 
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eviL  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  Do  that 
which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same ;  for  he  is 
the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which 
is  evil,  be  afraid ;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain :  for  he  is 
the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that 
docth  evil.  Wherefore  must  ye  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath, 
but  also  for  conscience'  sake.  For.  for  this  cause  pay  ye  tribute 
also,  for  they  are  God's  ministers,  attending  continually  upon  this 
very  thing.  Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues,  tribute  to  whom 
tribute  is  due,  custom  to  whom  custom,  fear  to  whom  fear,  honor 
to  whom  honor." 

The  conflicting  expositions  of  this  paragraph  are 
quite  remarkable,  and  show  how  much  men's  views 
of  Scripture  depend  upon  the  moral  atmosphere  they 
breathe,  and  the  aims  and  purposes  they  cherish. 
And  this,  again,  suggests  the  importance  of  under- 
standing the  principles,  the  aims,  and  the  moral  atmos- 
phere of  the  inspired  writers,  and  of  coming  into 
harmony  with  those  aims  and  breathing  that  atmos- 
phere ourselves,  in  order  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  their  teachings.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  for  a 
martyr  and  a  persecutor  to  understand  alike  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  Romans. 

The  noble  fathers  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in 
England  (so  far  as  those  inestimable  blessings  have 
ever  been  enjoyed  there)  have  given  us  expositions  of 
this  passage,  in  their  time-honored  maxims  of  common 
law,*  that  differ  widely  from  those  that  have  been 
transmitted  down   to   us   from   the   time-serving   or 

*  See  quotation  from  Bracton  in  vol.  I.,  chap.  ix.  Similar  allu- 
sions to  the  text  of  Paul,  in  Romans  xiii.,  may  be  found  in 
Milton,  and  other  Puritan  writers. 
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ambitious  prelates  of  that  period.  According  to  the 
former  class  of  expositors,  Paul  teaches  us  that  "the 
lawful  power  is  from  God  alone,  but  the  power  of 
wrong  is  from  the  devil,  and  not  from  God."  They 
deny  that  Paul  speaks  of  any  authority  but  a  just 
authority,  and  just  also  in  the  sense  of  being  justly 
exercised.  The  text  of  Paul,  then,  teaches  that  there 
IS  (de  facto)  NO  civil  authority  or  power  deserving 
the  name,  or  to  be  recognized  or  treated  as  such,  that 
does  not  answer  to  the  description  he  gives  here  of 
that  rightful  and  Heaven-established  authority.  It  is 
easy  to  see  why  those  who  resist  such  authority  (the 
authority  of  justice  and  of  God)  "  receive  to  them- 
selves damnation."  But  the  principle  reacts  with  tre- 
mendous force  upon  all  pretended  civil  governments 
that  are  not  "  of  God,"  and  therefore  are  no  legitimate 
"powers"  (or  authorities)  at  all;  such  as  are  not  a 
terror  to  evil  works,  but  to  the  good ! 

These  Puritan  and  Common  Law  expositions  of  Paul, 
in  Romans  xiii.,  are  among  the  most  revolutionary  max- 
ims we  have  in  modern  times,  and,  as  a  matter  of  his- 
torical fact,  they  have  wrought  two  tremendous  revo- 
lutions already,  one  in  England  andone  in  America, 
whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  sound  expositions 
or  otherwise.  An  echo  of  these  expositions  we  have 
in  our  Declaration  of  Independence.  Bracton,  in  his 
exposition  of  Romans  xiii.,  had  said: 

"He  is  called  a  king  for  ruling  righteously,  and  not  because  he 
reigns.  Wherefore  he  is  a  king  when  he  governs  with  justice, 
but  a  tyrant  when  he  oppresses  the  people  committed  to  his 
charge." 
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In  nearly  the  same  language  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  abjures  the  authority  of  the  British 
monarch : 

"  A  prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which 
may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people." 

These  words  of  Jefferson  seem  but  a  paraphrase  or 
application  of  Bracton's,  and  Bracton's  are  but  his 
own  inference  from  his  own  exposition  of  Paul. 

And  yet  we  still  hear  this  thirteenth  chapter  of 
Romans  cited,  as  containing  the  divine  charter  of 
despotic  power!  The  "higher  powers,"  to  which 
"  every  soul  "  must  be  "  subject,"  are  assumed  to  be 
any  array  of  brute  force  that  takes  the  name  of  civil 
government,  no  matter  how  notoriously  criminal  in 
its  origin,  unrighteous  in  its  structure,  and  flagitious 
in  its  administration.  This  "  power,"  though  a  terror 
to  good  works,  and  the  patron  and  the  doer  of  evil,  is 
held  to  be  the  "  ordinance  of  God,"  to  which  "  every 
soul  "  must  be  "  subject,"  on  pain  of  everlasting  con- 
demnation !  All  the  terms  of  Paul's  description  of 
"  the  ordinance  of  God  "  are  omitted  or  reversed,  yet 
it  remains  "the  ordinance  of  God,"  and  as  such  must 
be  reverenced  and  obeyed !  That  there  may  be  no 
mistake  of  this  feature  of  the  exposition,  or  misgiving 
in  respect  to  it,  we  are  sometimes  reminded  that  Nero 
was  Emperor  of  Rome  at  the  time  this  epistle  was 
written,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  wicked  and 
cruel  of  despots,  the  very  same  under  whom  Paul 
himself  suffered  martyrdom,  who  set  fire  to  the  city 
of  Rome  to  gratify  his  revenge,  who  fiddled  for  his 
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own  amusement  while  the  city  was  burning,  who 
then  charged  the  Christians  with  setting  it  on  fire, 
caused  them  to  be  arrested,  clothed  in  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  and  thrown  among  tigers  and  lions  to  be 
devoured.  This  monster,  say  they,  was  "the  minister 
of  God," — the  very  one  whom  Paul  must  have  had  in 
mind  in  penning  his  letter  to  the  Romans !  Such  are 
the  "  higher  powers,"  to  whom  "  every  soul "  must  be 
"  subject,"  or  "  receive  to  themselves  damnation !  " 

The  exposition  stops  not  here.  From  this  duty  of 
subjection  is  argued  the  lawfulness  of  despotic  power 
in  general,  provided  it  be  not  abused ;  a  proviso  the 
more  mysterious,  as  coming  on  the  heels  of  the  as- 
sumption that  even  jSTero  was  "  a  minister  of  God  for 
good !  " 

It  would  be  a  tiresome  task  to  trace  the  incongru- 
ities of  such  an  exposition  through  all  its  ramifications. 
It  places  the  penman  of  the  epistle  in  the  awkward 
plight  of  recognizing  as  a  " minister  of  God  for  good" 
a  monster,  whose  name  is  the  synonym  of  tyrant ;  a 
minister  of  Satan,  at  whose  hands  he  was  himself  to 
suffer  death  for  preaching  the  gospel,  and  for  penning 
this  very  epistle  !  Had  Nero  only  been  instructed  in 
the  exposition  of  this  paragraph  that  has  since  been 
current  at  the  courts  of  kindred  despots,  it  might 
have  saved  the  neck  of  the  venerable  apostle  from 
the  instrument  of  royal  murder.  As  it  was,  he  died 
as  a  "pestilent  fellow;"  a  fomenter  of  sedition  among 
the  people;  a  ring-leader  of  the  heresy  of  obeying 
God  rather  than  man. 

On  no  principle  of  fair  exposition  can  the  text  of 
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Paul  be  tortured  into  a  recognition  of  despotic  power, 
as  being  "an  ordinance  of  God."  Admitting,  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  Puritan  and  Common 
Law  expositions  were  too  bold  and  unqualified,  it  re- 
mains true  that  the  text  contains  no  approving  recog- 
nition of  despotic  power. 

The  Roman  government  professed  to  administer  jus- 
tice. On  some  occasions  it  undoubtedly  did  so,  as  the 
worst  of  governments  have  often  clone.  Admitting, 
then,  that  Paul  consented  to  speak  of  that  govern- 
ment according  to  its  professions,  rather  than  according 
to  its  general  character — admitting  that  he  admonished 
the  Roman  Christians  to  a  sort  of  qualified  and  con- 
ditional submission  to  such  a  government — what  could 
be  fairly  inferred  from  such  an  admonition  ?  What 
was  the  real  import  of  his  instructions  to  them?  Sub- 
mission to  such  a  government  from  a  Christian  could 
not  have  been  unlimited,  and  Paul's  assuredly  was 
not.  So  far  as  the  Roman  magistracy  administered 
justice,  there  was  no  occasion  for  insubmission.  It 
was  incumbent  on  the  Christians  at  Rome  to  be  cir- 
cumspect, and  not  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
magistrates  as  evil  doers.  And  even  under  persecu- 
tion they  were  not  to  make  use  of  forcible  resistance. 
In  their  weak  and  defenceless  condition,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  civil  government  did  not  so  rest  upon  them 
as  to  constrain  them  to  take  up  arms  in  self-defence, 
even  if  Christianity  authorizes  a  civil  war  in  any  case, 
which  may,  at  least,  be  questioned.  On  the  principles 
of  peaceful  non-resistance  they  would  certainly  be  pre- 
cluded from  such  a  course.    But  all  this  would  involve 
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no  approving  recognition  of  despotic  power,  any  more 
than  it  would  involve  an  approval  of  that  unjust  ex- 
ercise of  despotic  power,  which  some  consider  only  an 
abuse  of  it. 

There  is  a  submission  to  outrage  and  violence  which 
involves  nothing  of  approval  on  the  part  of  the  suf- 
ferer, or  recognition  of  rightful  authority  in  the  ag- 
gressor. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  read  over  the  text,  carefully, 
without  being  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  apos- 
tle is  describing  the  institution  of  civil  government  in 
general,  and  as  it  should  be,  not  the  Koman  govern- 
ment in  particular,  with  all  its  enormities  and  abuses. 
The  characteristics  of  a  good  government  enter  vitally 
into  the  description,  and  are  essential  to  the  definition 
of  an  "  ordinance  of  God."  The  reason  alleged  fox 
submitting  to  this  ordinance  is  because  it  possesses  the 
character  specified.  Before  it  can  be  claimed  as  an 
exhortation  to  honor  a  despotic  government  as  an  ordi- 
nance of  God,  it  must  first  be  proved  that  a  despotic 
government  answers  to  the  description  here  given  of 
"an  ordinance  of  God."  Till  this  is  done  there  is  a 
begging  of  the  whole  question. 

The  autocratic  notion  of  civil  government,  as  we 
well  know,  differs  widely  from  that  simple  idea  of 
"executing  judgment  between  a  man  and  his  neigh- 
bor "  which  has  been  shown,  in  our  former  volume,  to 
comprise  the  essence  of  civil  government,  as  taught  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  identical  with  the  principle  of 
democrac}r  which  limits  the  action  of  civil  government 
to  this  single  service.     Let  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
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Romans  be  scrutinized  with  ever  so  much  care,  and  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  nothing  in  addition  to  that 
single  idea.  "  To  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth 
evil."  Beyond  this,  Paul's  "  ordinance  of  God  "  does 
not  obtrude  itself,  to  intermeddle  with  questions  of 
domestic  economy,  or  to  exercise  an  impertinent  super- 
vision over  the  religious  ceremonies,  abstract  beliefs, 
and  commercial  intercourse  of  men,  so  long  as  they 
refrain  from  doing  evil.  The  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  the  magnificence  of  the  royal  retinue,  the  glory 
of  the  grand  empire,  the  honor  of  the  State,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  national  treasury,  the  invincibility  of  the 
national  arms,  the  power  of  extended  conquest — all 
these,  that  come  in  for  the  greater  share  of  the  benefit 
of  this  thirteenth  chapter  of  Romans,  under  the  auto- 
cratic exposition,  are  not  even  once  hinted  at  in  the  text 
of  Paul,  and  can,  by  no  fair  stretch  of  application,  be 
covered  by  the  description  therein  given  of  the  "  ordi- 
nance of  God,"  or  the  "  things  for  which  cause  "  the 
Christian  is  to  "  pay  tribute  "  and  "be  subject,  not  only 
for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience'  sake."  Nothing  at 
all  do  we  hear  of  all  this.  Instead,  we  have  only  the 
simple  function  of  restraining  and  punishing  the 
wrong  doer.  What  despotic  government  levies  tribute 
merely  for  this  end?  Or  how  can  it  truthfully  be 
said  that  an  apostolic  recognition  of  such  a  govern- 
ment as  Paul  here  describes,  affords  any  countenance 
to  arrangements  of  entirely  a  different  and  even  oppo- 
site description  ? 

A  similar  picture  of  civil  government  we  have  in 
1  Tim.  i.,  where  the  same  apostle  who  wrote  to  the 
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Eomans  gives  Timotliy  to  understand  that  "  the  law 
is  good,  if  a  man  use  it  lawfully"  that  is,  for  its  law- 
ful and  legitimate  ends,  which  the  writer  proceeds  to 
specify.  And  what  are  they  ?  The  establishment  of 
special  privileges,  monopolies,  and  castes?  The  creation 
of  disabilities  and  inhibitions,  forbidding  men  to  do 
what  God  and  nature  intended  them  to  do,  in  the  use  of 
their  own  Heaven-conferred  powers  of  body  and  mind, 
for  the  necessary  supply  of  their  own  wants?  No. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  "  The  law,"  says  Paul,  "is  not 
made  for  a  righteous  man,"  who  invades  not  the  rights 
of  his  neighbor.  Such  a  man  knows  how  to  take  care 
of  himself  and  manage  his  own  concerns,  without 
autocratic  interference  or  dictation. 

The  law  is  not  made  "for  the  righteous  man,  but  for  the' law- 
less and  disobedient,  for  the  ungodly  and  for  sinners,  for  unholy 
and  profane,  for  murderers  of  fathers  and  murderers  of  mothers, 
for  man-slayers,  for  whore-mongers,  for  them  that  defile  themselves 
with  mankind,  for  men-stealers,  for  perjured  persons,"  &c,  &c. 

The  law,  in  other  words,  is  for  the  suppression  and 
punishment  of  outrage,  and  violence,  and  disorder, 
and  crime.  There  the  mission  of  civil  government 
begins,  and  there  it  ends.  No  theory  of  civil  govern- 
ment but  the  most  rigidly  democratic  corresponds 
with  these  divinely  inspired  statements  of  Paul.  All 
other  theories  assume  that  the  law  was  made  for  every- 
body except  the  paternal  government  itself,  that  as- 
sumes to  take  care  of  communities  as  parents  must 
take  care  of  their  little  children  !  In  direct  opposition 
to  all  such  arrogant  pretensions,  Paul  says,  expressly, 
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"  The  law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man."  Human 
crimes — such  as  those  enumerated  by  the  apostle — 
and  nothing  else,  supply  the  necessary  occasions  of 
the  authoritative  control  of  man  over  man,  by  the 
arrangements  of  civil  government. 

There  is  no  general  fact  of  political  history  better 
known  than  that  the  opponents  of  the  democratic  the'- 
ory,  especially  those  who  maintain  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  are  loud  and  incessant  in  their  denials  of  this 
doctrine  of  Paul,  that  the  only  proper  occasion  for 
civil  government  and  civil  law  is  the  existence  of 
crime.  They  uniformly  deny  this,  and  affirm  that  if 
all  men  were  righteous  they  would  need  kingly  con- 
trol and  autocratic  supervision  still,  in  the  most  im- 
portant concerns  and  responsibilities  of  life.  Hence 
we  have  arguments  in  favor  of  commercial  restrictions, 
monopolies,  disabilities,  control  of  education,  and  re- 
ligious establishments,  all  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  law  is  needed  for  the  righteous  man  as  well  as 
for  the  unrighteous,  and  that  civil  government  must 
have  a  wide  scope  of  supervision,  in  addition  to  the 
protection  of  essential  human  rights  in  the  punish- 
ment of  crime. 

On  another  occasion,  and  one  which  immediately 
concerned  himself,  we  find  Paul  affirming  the  same 
doctrine.  He  had  been  arraigned  before  the  civil 
magistrates,  and  what  was  his  defence  ? 

"  To  the  Jews  have  I  done  no  -wrong1,  as  thou  very  well  know- 
est.  For  if  I  be  an  offender,  or  have  committed  anything  worthy 
of  death,  I  refuse  not  to  die ;  but  if  there  be  none  of  those  things 
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whereof  they  accuse  ine,  no  man  may  deliver  me  unto  them." 
(Acts  xxv.) 

The  power  of  this  appeal  lies  in  the  statement  in- 
volved, concerning  the  proper  functions  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. If  he  had  wronged  his  accusers,  if  he  had 
invaded  their  rights,  if  he  had  committed  outrage  and 
crime,  he  was  willing  to  submit  to  the  just  penalty  of 
salutary  law.  But  if  not,  he  protested  against  being 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  who 
claimed  a  right  to  control  by  despotic  authority  his 
religious  faith,  and  punish  him  for  non-conformity  to 
the  prevalent  religion.  That  was  a  matter  over  which 
they  had  no  lawful  control.  The  proper  functions  of 
civil  magistrates  did  not  extend  to  that  particular. 
Eather  than  be  tried  on  such  a  charge  by  the  Jewish, 
authorities,  he  preferred  to  stand  before  a  heathen 
emperor.  He  appealed  to  Csesar.  More  perverted 
notions  of  civil  government  he  could  not  fear  to  find 
there.     He  hoped  to  find  better. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  or  of  the 
other  apostles,  in  conflict  with  this.  To  Titus  Paul 
says : 

"  Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers, 
to  obey  magistrates,  to  be  ready  to  every  good  work." 

In  writing  to  Timothy,  he  says : 

I  exhort  that  "  supplications,  intercessions,  and  giving  of 
thanks,  be  made  for  all  men  ;  for  kings  and  for  all  that  are  in  au- 
thority, that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness 
and  honesty." 
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Good  rulers  and  evil  rulers  are  proper  subjects  of 
prayer,  and  whether  the  authority  or  power  they  ex- 
ercise be  in  accordance  with  the  divine  teachings  con- 
cerning civil  government  or  otherwise.  And  obedience 
and  subjection  are  due  to  them  within  the  proper  lim- 
itations of  their  authority,  which  Christian  subjects 
should  be  careful  to  understand,  whether  those  wield- 
ing power  over  them  have  the  wisdom  to  understand 
them  or  no.  The  argument  in  favor  of  despotic  power 
must  be  in  great  need  of  being  fortified,  if  there  be  a 
necessity  of  resorting  to  the  consideration  that  all 
rulers  are  to  be  subjects  of  prayer,  and  are  to  be 
obeyed  and  submitted  to,  so  far  as  the  dictates  of  an 
enlightened  conscience  will  permit.  To  suppose  that 
the  apostles  would  have  our  obedience  and  submission 
go  further  than  this,  is  to  suppose  that  they  would 
have  us  obey  man  rather  than  God,  when  we  know 
that  they  suffered  martyrdom  rather  than  do  it  them- 
selves. 

One  good  reason  why  prayer  should  be  made  for  all 
rulers,  good  and  bad,  is  because  they  are  so  exceed- 
ingly prone  to  forget  the  proper  limitations  which 
God,  and  nature,  and  the  rights  of  their  fellow-men 
have  prescribed  to  their  authority.  God  holds  the 
hearts  of  kings  in  his  hand,  and  turns  them  as  the 
rivers  of  water  are  turned.  The  protection,  defence, 
and  security  of  Christians,  especially  in  times  of  per- 
secution, depend  much  on  the  will  of  those  who  hold 
power  over  them,  whether  rightfully  or  otherwise. 
Prayer  for  rulers  is  involved  in  prayer  for  protection 
against  their  aggressions,  and  such  prayer  is  particu- 
17 
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larlj  appropriate  to  such  times  as  those  on  which  the 
first  Christians  were  cast. 

Peter's  idea  of  civil  government  will  be  found  to 
correspond  with  that  of  Paul  : 

"  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord's 
sake,  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as  supreme,  or  unto  governors  as 
unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him,  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers, 
and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.  For  so  is  the  will  of 
God.  that  with  well  doing  ye  may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of 
foolish  men;  as  free,  and  not  using  your  liberty  as  a  cloak  of 
maliciousness,  but  as  servants  of  God.  Honor  all  men.  Love  the 
brotherhood.     Fear  God.     Honor  the  king."    (1  Peter  ii.) 

The  disciples  of  Christ  were  charged  with  treason- 
able purposes,  and  mistaken  for  turbulent  and  insur- 
rectionary adventurers.  Jesus  himself  had  been 
considered  an  aspirant  for  the  throne  of  Judea,  in 
opposition  to  the  authority  of  Caesar.  It  was  impor- 
tant that  these  ignorant  and  foolish  slanders  should 
be  silenced,  and  these  maddening  alarms  quieted,  by 
their  peaceable  and  orderly  behavior.  There  was, 
perhaps,  danger  that  men  of  ardent  temperament  but 
ill-informed  judgment,  among  the  new  converts,  might 
themselves  misunderstand  their  position  as  inheritors 
of  a  heavenly  kingdom,  and  fancy  themselves  released 
from  social  relations  and  responsibilities  among  their 
fellow-men,  or  empowered  to  exercise  authority  over 
them.  The  exhortation  of  Peter  was  adapted  to  this 
position  of  affairs.  They  were  not  to  rise  in  forcible 
rebellion  against  the  institutions  by  which  they  found 
themselves   surrounded,  and  which  had  been  estab- 
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lished  or  tacitly  recognized  by  the  masses  of  men  in 
the  community  to  which  they  belonged.  The  magis- 
trates, ostensibly  appointed  to  administer  justice,  they 
were  to  obey,  so  far  as  they  could  without  disobedience 
to  God.  Their  relations  to  man  as  well  as  to  God 
demanded  this  at  their  hands.  Though  the  citizens 
of  a  higher  and  better  kingdom,  they  were  not  to 
abuse  their  liberty  by  making  it  a  cover  for  selfish  and 
arrogant  insubordination.  As  they  were  to  "  honor 
all  men,"  they  were,  of  course,  to  "  honor  the  king." 

How  much  of  approbation  this  submission  necessarily 
involved,  may  be  estimated  by  the  directions  that  im- 
mediately follow : 

"  Servants,  be  subject  to  your  masters  with  all  fear,  not  only  to 
the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  thefroward"  &c. 

This  passage  we  shall  have  occasion  to  examine 
further  in  another  connection.  But  this  may  suffice 
to  show  that  submission  does  not  always  imply  ap]3ro- 
bation. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  Paul  and  Peter 
were  writing  to  a  few  scattered  and  isolated  individ- 
uals, in  the  humble  walks  of  life,  who  had  no  direct 
participancy  in  the  government  of  the  countries  they 
inhabited,  but  were,  in  fact,  the  objects  of  a  bitter  and 
relentless  persecution.  Had  they  been  writing  to 
Christians  who  held  in  their  own  hands  the  civil 
government  and  political  destinies  of  their  country,  it 
would  then  have  been  in  place  to  have  given  them 
more  particular  directions  in  respect  to  the  structure 
of  the  government  their  principles  required  them  to 
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establish.  The  Christians  of  after  ages  would  have 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  to  guide  them,  as 
well  as  the  instructions  of  Christ  to  his  disciples,  in 
which  he  forbids  them  to  exercise  despotic  or  kingly 
dominion  over  each  other. 

If  any  of  the  Christians  of  that  age  were  inclined 
to  set  up  such  claims  as  those  of  the  "  fifth  monarchy" 
men  of  modern  Europe,  and  of  some  in  still  later 
times,  who  have  taught  that  earthly  "dominion  is 
founded  in  grace  " — that  none  have  a  right  to  political 
responsibilities  but  the  saints,  who  may  rightfully 
assume  universal  and  exclusive  kingship  on  the  ground 
of  their  Strength,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  and  deny 
to  the  masses  of  mankind  all  political  rights — the 
letters  of  Peter  and  Paul  were  certainly  well  adapted 
to  correct  that  error,  and  repress  that  particular  phase 
of  autocratic  pretension. 

Or,  if  there  were  danger  that  the  spirit  of  a  fierce 
and  inconsiderate  democracy,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  then,  or  afterwards,  induce  the  persecuted 
Christians  to  raise  the  standard  of  insurrectionary 
propagandism,  in  the  vain  hope  of  forcing  Democracy 
and  Christianity  upon  mankind  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  the  same  wisdom  is  visible  in  the  apostolic 
epistles  that  was  recently  exhibited  in  France  by  the 
provisional  government,  under  the  truly  Christian 
guidance  of  Lamartine.  There  is  no  concession  of 
the  rightfulness  of  despotism  in  dissuading  the  friends 
of  liberty  from  insurrections  that  would  only  rivet 
their  fetters. 

If  the  passages,  before  noticed,  of  Peter  and  Jucle, 
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concerning  those  who  "despise  dominion"  or  u  govern- 
ment," be  supposed  to  have  respect  to  civil  govern- 
ment, it  is  manifest  that  a  proper  definition  of  civil 
government  and  its  jnst  powers  is  essential  to  a  right 
apprehension  of  the  offence  censured.  If  every  thing 
be  civil  government  that  assumes  the  name,  and  if 
civil  government  possesses  unlimited  powers,  then, 
but  not  otherwise,  do  those  passages  contain  a  warranty 
of  despotic  power,  and  a  condemnation  of  those  who 
refuse  to  obey  its  unrighteous  decrees,  equivalent  to  a 
condemnation  of  the  Christian  martyrs. 

A  little  attention  to  the  epistles  of  Peter  and  Jude 
will  turn  the  current  of  their  denunciations  into  quite 
a  different  channel,  by  showing  us  that  the  "  despisers 
of  government"  whom  they  had  in  mind  were  those 
who  "  walk  after  the  flesh  in  the  lust  of  uncleanness," 
with  "eyes  full  of  adultery,"  who  "  count  it  pleasure  to 
riot  in  the  day-time,"  "  feasting  themselves  without 
fear,"  "  exercised  with  covetous  practices"  following  in 
"  the  way  of  Balaam,  who  loved  the  wages  of  unright- 
eousness," "  speaking  great  swelling  words,"  and 
"  having  men's  persons  in  admiration  because  of  ad- 
vantage." A  more  graphic  and  glowing  picture  of  a 
bloated,  luxurious,  and  rapacious  aristocracy,  and  their 
attendant  courtiers  and  courtesan?,  fawning  round  the 
palace  of  effeminate  and  dissolute  royalty,  and  ce- 
mented together  and  sustained  by  respect  of  persons, 
could  not  easily  be  penned.  And  with  these  will  ever 
be  found  the  legitimate  successors  of  Balaam,  "de- 
spisers of"  the  "government"  that  would  maintain 
equal  rights  and  repress  licentiousness,  outrage,  and 
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oppression,  while  they  wrest  the  Scriptures  to  find 
sanctions  for  lawless  and  despotic  power.  No  tyran- 
nical prince,  from  the  times  of  Nero  to  those  of  Charles 
II.,  has  been  without  parasites  of  this  description,  and 
not  one  of  them  has  maintained  a  civil  "  government" 
that  could  be  "a  terror"  to  such  "evil  doers"  as 
Peter  and  Jude  have  described.  Every  intelligent 
student  of  history  will  understand  this. 

The  era  of  English  history  in  which  the  government 
approximated  nearest  to  a  democracy  was  the  period 
in  which  the  "government"  was  most  effectively  a 
"terror"  to  the  lawless,  the  licentious,  and  the  disso- 
lute. The  "despisers"  of  such  government  have  not 
yet  ceased  their  complaints  of  its  rigor,  altogether 
excessive  and  absurd,  in  their  view,  while  they  con- 
sider it  quite  in  point  to  quote  Paul  and  Peter  and 
Jude  against  despisers  of  the  "government"  of  cour- 
tesans, a  Duchess  of  Portland  in  England,  or  a  Dame 
Dubarry  in  France ! 


CHAPTER    XII. 

OBJECTIONS     CONSIDERED  —  BEARINGS    OF    THE    NEW 
TESTAMENT   ON   SLAVERY. 

The  New  Testament  has  not  only  been  wrested  to 
the  support  of  despotic  governments,  but  also  to  the 
defence  of  chattel  slavery.  Objections,  therefore, 
against  the  democratic  character  of  Christianity  have 
been  raised  on  the  latter  ground,  as  well  as  the  former. 

If  Christianity  is  to  be  regarded  anti-democratic, 
because  the  supporters  of  slavery  have  attempted  to 
drag  it  into  their  service,  then  Democracy  is  to  be 
regarded  as  at  war  with  itself;  for  slavery  exists  under 
forms  of  government  in  other  respects  democratic,  and 
the  most  determined  defenders  of  slavery  are  loud  in 
their  professions  of  democracy,  and  even  declare 
slavery  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  republican  institu- 
tions ! 

Our  inquiry  is  concerning  the  natural  and  necessary 
relations  between  a  genuine  Christianity  and  a  genu- 
ine Democracy.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  coun- 
terfeits, anomalies,  and  the  inconsistencies  either  of 
professed  democrats  or  professed  Christians.  The 
principles  of  Democracy  and  of  Christianity  are  to  be 
ascertained  and  compared,   in  their  bearing  on  the 
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slave  system,  in  order  to  see  how  they  correspond 
with  each  other,  in  this  particular. 

If  Christianity  and  Democracy  agree  in  affirming 
essential  human  rights,  equality,  and  common  brother- 
hood, then  they  agree  in  condemning  slavery.  This 
ground  has  been  traversed  already,  and  need  not  be 
gone  over  again. 

Christianity  cannot  sanction  slavery,  because  Chris- 
tianity bids  us  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  do 
to  others  as  we  would  have  others  do  to  us.  And  no 
sane  man  was  ever  willing  to  be  enslaved. 

Christianity  cannot  agree  with  slavery,  because 
slavery  abrogates  the  family  relation,  annuls  marriage, 
withholds  the  hire  of  the  labox^er,  is  founded  on  respect 
of  persons,  involves  the  crime  of  man-stealing,  forbids 
education,  denies  the  rights  of  free  inquiry,  free  speech, 
the  liberty  of  conscience,  the  right  to  obey  God  rather 
than  man,  the  right  to  search  the  Scriptures,  the  right 
of  parents  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

Christianity  must  condemn  slavery  because  it  con- 
demns all  oppression,  and  slavery  is  the  climax  of 
oppression. 

Jesus  Christ  opened  his  commission  by  citing  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  concerning  the  Messiah  : 

"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed 
me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the 
broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recov- 
ering of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised, 
to  preach  the  acceptable  year"  (the  Jubilee)  "of  the  Lord." 
(Luke  iv.) 
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The  severest  reproofs  of  the  Saviour  were  uttered 
against  oppressors. 

"  They  bind  heavy  burthens  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay 
them  on  men's  shoulders ;  but  they  themselves  will  not  move  them 
with  one  of  their  ringers."  "Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, hypocrites!  for  ye  devour  widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pretence 
make  long  prayers:  therefore  ye  shall  receive  the  greater  damna- 
tion."    (Matt,  xxiii.) 

Christ  prohibited  slavery  when  he  said,  "  Call  no 
man  Master,''  and  when  he  said,  "Be  ye  not  called 
Rabbi,"  and  when  he  forbade  his  disciples  to  exercise 
lordship  and  kingly  dominion  over  each  other. 

He  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  slavery  when  he 
taught  his  disciples  to  perform  the  most  humble  ser- 
vices for  each  other,  even  to  the  washing  of  each 
other's  feet,  and  by  his  own  example  enforced  the  pre- 
cept that  even  the  greatest  among  them  should  account 
it  his  proper  place  to  do  this.  No  system  of  slavery 
could  survive  the  habits  and  the  usages  here  enjoined 
and  exemplified. 

Among  the  crimes  to  be  prohibited  by  civil  govern- 
ment Paul  mentions  man-stealing*  The  international 
law  of  modern  Christendom  identifies  the  African 
slave-trade  with  man-stealing,  and  even  "piracy." 
And  modern  slavery  is  based  upon  this  same  slave- 
trade. 

"  Stealers  of  men  are  all  those  who  bring  off  slaves  or  freemen, 
or  keep,  sell,  or  buy  them.  To  steal  a  man  is  the  highest  kind  of 
theft.f     The  word  used  here,|  in  its  original  import,  comprehends 

*  1  Tim.  i.  9,  10.  t  Grotius.  X  1  Tim.  i.  9,  10. 
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all  who  are  concerned  in  bringing  any  of  the  human  race  into 
slavery,  or  detaining  them  in  it."  (Presbyterian  Confession  of 
Faith  in  America  until  1818.) 

"  Men-buyers  are  exactly  on  a  level  with  men-stealers."  (John 
Wesley.) 

Those  who  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  apostolic  pre- 
cept, "  Kemember  them  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with 
them"  will  need  little  else  to  convince  them  that  Chris- 
tianity is  at  variance  with  that  most  terrible  system  of 
human  bondage. 

The  exhortation  of  Paul,  "Be  ye  not  the  servants 
of  man,"  would  have  no  intelligible  meaning  if  Chris- 
tianity sanctioned  the  system  of  slavery,  in  which  it 
is  a  cardinal  principle  that  "  the  slave  is  in  the  power 
of  a  master  to  whom  he  belongs" 

And  what  can  be  a  more  pointed  and  emphatic 
condemnation  of  slavery  than  the  following  paragraph 
of  James  ? 

"  Go  to,  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries 
that  shall  come  upon  you.  Your  riches  are  corrupted,  and  your 
garments  are  moth-eaten.  Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered,  and 
the  rust  of  them  shall  be  a  witness  against  you,  and  shall  eat  your 
flesh  as  it  were  fire.  Ye  have  heaped  treasure  together  for  the 
last  days.  Behold,  the  hire  of  your  laborers  who  have  reaped 
down  your  fields,  and  which  is  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth ; 
and  the  cries  of  them  which  have  reaped  are  entered  into  the  ears 
of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth."     (James  v.  1-1.) 

Who,  in  this  wide  world,  will  tremble  at  denuncia- 
tions like  these,  if  made  to  believe  that  they  do  not 
apply  to  those  who  "  use  their  neighbor's  service  with- 
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out  wages"  all  lus  life  long,  save  the  pitiful  supply  of 
"a  quart  of  corn  per  day,"  or  "a  peck  of  corn  per 
week,"  and  corresponding  allowance  for  clothing,  (ac- 
cording to  statutes  expressly  enacted  to  remedy  a 
worse  state  of  things,)  in  several  of  the  American 
slave  States? 

Or,  more  directly  to  the  point  in  hand,  can  it  be 
credible  that  the  New  Testament,  which  utters  reproofs 
like  these,  can  be  properly  represented  as  giving  its 
sanction  to  slavery  ? 

When  Paul  says,  "  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
reward,"  does  he  not  lay  down  a  principle  at  war  with 
a  system  of  unpaid  labor,  like  that  of  modern  slavery  ? 

When  James  sajrs,  "  Be  not  many  masters,"  does  he 
not  reiterate  the  inhibition  of  the  Saviour  already 
cited,  and  repeat  his  condemnation  of  slavery  ? 

And  when  he  reproves  the  arrangements  of  caste 
in  Christian  assemblies,  by  which  "  the  rich  man,  with 
a  gold  ring  and  goodly  apparel,"  is  placed  in  a  more 
eligible  and  honorable  seat  than  "the  poor  man  in 
vile  raiment,"  does  he  not  strike  a  blow  at  the  very 
root  of  all  those  artificial  and  factitious  distinctions 
in  society,  of  which  slavery  is  the  most  mature  and 
ripened  exemplification  ?  If  Christians  may  not  found 
distinctions  on  discrepancies  in  property  and  raiment, 
may  they  found  them  on  the  hue  of  the  skin  ?  Would 
not  the  democracy  which  the  Christianity  of  James 
demands  put  an  end  to  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  white  man  and  his  slave? 

On  what  foundation  then  is  it  claimed  that  the  New 
Testament  sanctions  slavery  ? 
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It  Las  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  word  doulos  in 
Greek,  or  servant  in  English,  must,  of  necessity,  mean 
slave,  and  can  mean  nothing  else,  so  that  when  servants 
are  exhorted  to  obey  their  masters,  slaves  are  exhorted 
to  be  obedient  to  slaveholders. 

But  this  assumption  is  not  only  unsustained,  but  is 
known  to  be  contrary  to  the  fact.  Paul  calls  himself 
a  doulos  or  servant  of  Christ,  which  was  a  title  of 
honor.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  are  servants  of  the 
churches.  Statesmen,  high  in  office,  are  servants  of  the 
government  or  servants  of  the  people.  Hired  laborers, 
though  freemen,  are  servants.  The  proper  Greek  word 
for  slave  is  andrapodon,  but  doulos  is  the  word  mostly 
used*  in  the  passages  cited  to  sustain  slavery,  and  it 
simply  means  servant. 

But  if  it  were  true  that  the  apostles  advised  slaves 
to  be  obedient  to  slave-masters,  it  would  not  follow 
that  they  approved  or  justified  slavery.  Prudential 
reasons  may  have  been  the  ground  of  their  advice. 
Very  few  among  modern  opposers  of  slavery,  who 
condemn  it  as  a  flagrant  sin  against  God  and  man, 
have  advised  the  slaves  to  insubordination  and  insur- 
rection. They  would  rather  advise  them  to  be  patient 
and  wait  for  relief.  Among  the  most  intelligent 
slaves,  who  most  ardently  desire  freedom,  who  most 
heartily  detest  the  whole  system,  and  consider  their 
slave-masters  guilty  before  God  for  their  oppressions, 
the  greater  j:>art  consider  it  wisest  to  submit  in  pa- 
tience, under  existing  circumstances,  and  advise  their 

*  An  exception  is  found  in  1  Peter  ii.  18,  and  the  tone  of  ex- 
hortation accordingly  varies,  as  we  shall  soon  notice. 
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best  friends  and  relatives  to  do  the  same.     But  this 
does  not  imply  their  approbation  of  slavery. 

If  any  of  the  apostolic  exhortations  to  servants  were 
addressed  to  slaves,  they  are  doubtless  to  be  found  in 
the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  where  the  word  rendered 
servants  is  not  " douloi"  but  "oiketai,"  a  word  which 
approximates,  in  the  idea  it  presents,  to  the  meaning 
of  the  English  word,  slave.  But  the  lanoaiao-e  there 
used  does  not .  convey  the  impression  that  the  writer 
was  intent  on  giving  his  sanction  to  the  rightfulness 
of  the  master's  authority  : 

"  Servants,  be  subject  to  your  masters,  with  all  fear ;  not  only 
to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  toward  the  fro  ward.  For  this 
is  thank-worthy,  if  a  man,  for  conscience  toward  God,  endure 
grief,  suffering  wrongfully.  For  what  glory  is  it,  if,  when  ye 
be  buffeted  for  your  faults,  ye  shall  take  it  patiently  ?  but  if, 
when  ye  do  well,  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take  it  patiently,  this  is 
acceptable  with  God."     (1  Peter  ii.) 

As  well  might  it  be  argued  that  the  New  Testament 
sanctions  the  persecution  of  Christians,  because  it 
exhorts  to  patient  suffering  under  it,  as  that  it  sanc- 
tions slavery  because  it  exhorts  to  the  same  patience. 
"  If  a  man  smite  you  on  the  one  cheek,"  said  the 
Saviour,  "  turn  to  him  the  other  also."  Does  this 
advice  sanction  the  act  of  the  smiter  ? 

How  Paul  regarded  slavery,  (if  the  servants  to 
whom  he  was  writing  were  slaves,)  we  may  learn 
from  the  strain  of  condolence  with  which  he  addresses 
them,  though  at  the  same  time  he  advises  them  to 
obtain  their  freedom,  if  practicable  : 
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"  Art  thou  called,  being  a  servant?  Care  not  for  it.''  (Do  not 
be  grieved  above  measure.)  "  But  if  thou  may  est  be  made  free, 
use  it  rather.  For  he  that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  being  a  servant, 
is  the  Lord's  freeman ;  likewise  also,  he  that  is  called,  being  free, 
is  Christ's  servant.  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price.  Be  ye  not  the 
servants  of  men."     (1  Cor.  vii.) 

This  would  almost  be  thought  insurrectionary  lan- 
guage, if  addressed  to  American  slaves.  If  addressed 
to  servants,  who  were  not  slaves,  it  expresses  still 
more  strongly  the  apostle's  ardent  attachment  to 
freedom,  and  his  strong  sense  of  the  high  importance 
of  their  being  relieved  from  a  state  of  abject  depend- 
ence, tending  to  servility. 

The  letter  of  Paul  to  Philemon  on  behalf  of  Onesi- 
mus,  is  another  lasting  monument  of  his  earnest  and 
affectionate  solicitude  for  the  maintenance  of  brotherly 
equality  among  Christians. 

Onesimus  had  been  the  servant  of  Philemon.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever  his  slave.  Some  cir- 
cumstances would  seem  to  preclude  the  supposition 
that  he  could  have  been  held  as  a  chattel  by  Phile- 
mon. "  If  he  have  wronged  thee,  or  oiveth  thee  aught/' 
(in  Paul's  letter,)  implies  that  he  may  have  been  in 
debt  to  Philemon,  and  of  course  that  he  was  capable 
of  contracting  a  debt  by  a  bargain  or  agreement,  which 
Ave  know  cannot  be  done  by  a  slave.  Paul  says  he 
would  gladly  have  "retained  Onesimus  with  him, 
that  in  the  place  "  of  Philemon,  whom  he  had  styled 
a  "fellow-laborer,"  he  "might  have  ministered  unto 
him  in  the  bonds  of  the  gospel."  And  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  Onesimus  is  mentioned  as  being  one 
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of  their  own  number,  whom  Paul  would  send  with  his 
letter,  on  a  mission  to  confer  with  them  in  relation  to 
the  posture  of  his  affairs.  From  these  circumstances 
it  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  Onesimus  was  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  whose  aid  Paul  needed,  in  his 
Christian  labors.  It  is  evident  that  the  assistance  he 
desired  from  him  was  such  as  Paul  would  naturally 
have  expected  from  Philemon,  had  he  been  present ; 
which  does  not  agree  with  the  supposition  that  the  one 
was  a  slaveholder,  and  the  other  a  slave,  accustomed 
only  to  servile  and  menial  labors. 

Still  further,  Paul  desires  Philemon  to  receive  Onesi- 
mus as  a  brother  beloved,  both  in  the  flesh  and  in  the 
Lord,  from  which  it  has  been  naturally  inferred  that 
Onesimus  was,  literally,  the  brother  of  Philemon. 
Persons  became  bond-servants  in  those  days  by  con- 
tracting debts,  and  sometimes  they  sold  themselves 
into  service  for  a  term  of  years,  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration. A  man  becoming  embarrassed  in  his 
circumstances,  and  unwilling  to  come  under  bond- 
service to  strangers,  would  naturally  Apply  to  his 
friends  or  relatives  to  discharge  his  debt  for  him,  un- 
der an  agreement  to  labor  for  them  till  the  amount 
was  refunded. 

It  was  probably  in  this  or  some  similar  way  that 
Onesimus  came  under  bond-service  to  Philemon. 
But  in  this  relation,  he  had  been  "unprofitable"  to 
him.  Perhaps  he  had  clandestinely,  or  without  mutual 
agreement,  left  the  service  of  Philemon,  and  gone  to 
Kome  to  escape  discharging  the  debt ;  though  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  his  absconding.     At  Pome  he 
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became  acquainted  with  Paul,  and  by  his  instrumen- 
tality was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  He  was 
now  about  to  return  to  Philemon,  whether  at  the  sug- 
gestion and  by  the  advice  of  Paul,  in  the  first  instance, 
does  not  clearly  appear,  though  Paul  speaks  of  send- 
ing him.  If  the  circumstances  were  as  we  have  sup- 
posed, he  might  very  naturally  do  so.  It  wras  impor- 
tant that  Onesimus  should  show  himself  an  honest 
man,  and  do  all  in  his  powrer  towards  an  honorable 
discharge  of  his  engagements.  It  was  quite  as  impor- 
tant that  Philemon  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  his  Christian  magnanimity  by  freely  cancel- 
ling the  obligation,  and  it  was  on  this  latter  point  that 
the  apostle  labored,  in  his  epistle.  So  earnestly  did 
he  press  this  point,  that  he  intimates  his  right,  as  an 
inspired  apostle  of  Christ,  to  enjoin  it  upon  him  as  a 
binding  Christian  duty.  But  as  this  might  seem  like 
constraint,  he  chose  rather  to  beseech  him  as  "Paul 
the  aged."  And,  as  though  this  were  not  sufficient, 
he  even  offers  to  assume  the  debt  himself,  if  Phile- 
mon should  require  it,  and  pay  him  with  his  own 
hands,  rather  than  that  Onesimus  should  remain  in  a 
state  of  bond-service  to  a  Chistian  brother,  even  for 
the  discharge  of  an  honest  debt !  He  seems  to  have 
felt  that  the  common  brotherhood  between  them 
required  that  the  inequality  created  by  this  obligation 
should,  in  some  way,  be  removed.  He  might  even  be 
bold  to  enjoin  it  as  an  apostle,  if  there  were  no  other 
way  of  proceeding.  What  such  a  Christian  teacher 
would  have  thought  of  Christians  holding  their  fellow- 
Christians  in  a  state  of  chattelhood,  without  their  con- 
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sent,  and  without  any  just  forfeiture  on  their  part,  or 
equivalent  for  their  labor,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive. 

That  such  an  epistle  should  ever  have  been  cited 
as  a  sanction  of  chattel  slavery,  that  Paul  should  have 
been  represented  as  interesting  himself  in  the  author- 
itative return  of  a  fugitive  slave,  and  as  recognizing 
the  rightfulness  of  the  relation,  is  certainly  a  most 
remarkable  phenomenon!  For,  on  the  supposition 
that  Onesimus  was  a  fugitive  slave,  we  have,  in  the 
first  place,  a  most  wonderful  process  of  arresting  and 
returning  slaves,  with  their  own  free  consent,  without 
the  aid  of  a  fetter  or  a  constable,  and  with  no  writ 
but  a  letter  to  the  master  which  the  slave  carried  him- 
self, in  his  own  pocket !  In  the  next  place,  we  have 
the  declaration  of  Paul  that  he  might  have  properly 
used  his  apostolic  authority  to  enjoin  his  liberation ; 
and  finally,  his  "  confidence  "  in  his  Christian  friend 
that  he  would  do  it  "willingly,"  and  "receive  him, 
not  now  as  a  servant,  but  above  a  servant,  a  brother 
beloved,  both  in  the  flesh  and  in  the. Lord;"  a  brother, 
not  merely  in  religious  matters,  but  also  in  secular 
concernments,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

All  this,  if  Onesimus  was  a  slave,  amounted  to  an 
emphatic  condemnation  of  slaveholding,  as  a  practice 
well  meriting  apostolic  prohibition,  and  coupled  with 
the  expression  of  "confidence"  that  so  excellent  a, 
Christian  brother  as  Philemon  would  emancipate  his 
slave,  without  the  constraint  of  ecclesiastical  aathoritj, 
and  "also  do  move  than"  requested  to  do  for  him. 
This  additional  benefit  to  the  slave,  over  and  above 
emancipation,  on  the  part  of  the  master,  (if  Onesimus 
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were  a  slave,  an  "unprofitable"  runaway  slave,)  does 
not  look  much  in  the  direction  of  "compensation"  to 
the  liberating  master. 

The  apostolic  precepts  often  cited  to  sustain  slavery, 
are  such  as  would  be  needed  if  there  were  no  slavery 
at  all.  Those  who  labor  for  wages  or  as  minor  ap- 
prentices need  just  such  instructions  as  are  found  in 
the  Epistles.  And  the  masters  or  employers  of  hired 
laborers  and  apprentices  need  just  such  admonitions 
as  are  found  in  the  same  connection. 

At  the  same  time,  the  same  precepts,  or  others  found 
in  the  Epistles,  may  be  applied  to  slave-masters  and 
slaves,  without  implicating  the  writers  in  any  approv- 
ing recognition  of  slaveholding.  In  some  instances  it 
is  evident  that  a  compliance  with  these  precepts,  on 
the  part  of  slave-masters,  would  abolish  slavery. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  bear  these  observations 
in  mind,  while  he  peruses  the  following  specimens. 

In  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  after  having  dwelt  upon 
the  duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, Paul  says : 


"Servants,  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  masters  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  singleness  of  heart, 
as  unto  Christ ;  not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers,  but  as  the 
servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart ;  with 
good-will  doing  service,  as  to  the  Lord  and  not  to  men :  know- 
ing that  whatsoever  good  thing  any  man  doeth,  the  same  .-hall 
he  receive  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free.  And,  ye 
masters,  do  the  same  things  unto  them,  forbearing  threatening : 
knowing  that  your  Master  also  is  in  heaven;  neither  is  there  re- 
spect  of  persons  with  Him"     (Eph.  vi.) 
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Not  a  s}dlable  of  all  this  would  become  obsolete  or 
useless,  if  there  were  not  a  slave  in  the  world.  In 
communities  where  there  are  no  slaves,  these  admoni- 
tions are  as  much  in  point  as  are  those  concerning 
parents  and  children,  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter. 
And  no  one  not  previously  familiarized  with  slavery 
is  ever  reminded  of  a  slave  or  of  a  slaveholder,  in 
perusing  the  passage.  "Bond"  servants,  now,  as  in 
ancient  times,  are  servants  who  are  under  a  legal  ob- 
ligation, or  "bond"  or  indenture,  to  do  service.  And 
they  are  not  "'free"  from  such  obligations,  till  their 
obligations  are  fulfilled.  The  "masters"  of  such  ser- 
vants, likewise,  need  just  such  exhortations  as  the 
preceding. 

But  if  the  same  paragraph  be  applied  to  slavehold- 
ing  communities,  it  is  also  in  place,  without  any  ap- 
proving recognition  of  the  relation  between  slaveholder 
and  slave.  Nay,  the  direction  to  "  masters,"  if  obeyed 
by  them,  would  involve  the  abolition  of  slavery.  They 
are  to  "  do  the  same  things  unto  them"  (L  e.  to  the  ser- 
vants) that  the  servants  are  to  do  unto  them.  That 
is,  there  is  to  be  a  perfect  reciprocity,  or  equality,  be- 
tween them,  in  this  matter  of  labor  and  compensation, 
as  equity  requires.  There  must  be  mutual  "good- 
will" and  "  service."  Mutual  benefits  and  equivalents 
must  be  rendered,  and  in  this  matter  there  is  one  divine 
rule  for  all,  "  whether  he  be  bond  or  free."  It  is  also, 
in  reality,  a  matter  of  "service"  in  both  cases.  If 
the  one  serves  the  other,  with  his  particular  kind  of 
labor,  the  other  serves  him  back  again,  with  his,  in 
return. 
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The  industrious  farmer,  or  manufacturer,  or  me- 
chanic, or  teacher,  or  physician,  or  statesman,  who 
hires  laborers,  (and  all  men  are  bound  to  be  indus- 
trious,) earns  something  by  his  labor,  with  which,  in 
turn,  he  serves  his  laborers  with  what  they  need,  and 
to  their  satisfaction,  whether  in  the  form  of  food, 
clothing,  commodities,  or  money.  All  this  is  plainly 
comprised  in  Paul's  direction  to  "masters"  or  em- 
ployers, and  it  involves  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
which  could  not  exist  if  the  precept  were  obeyed. 

Besides,  the  master  is  to  "forbear  threatening." 
So  far  from  making  use  of  the  compulsory  processes 
which  define  and  sustain  slavery,  he  is  not  even  to 
appeal  to  the  fear  of  them.  His  "servants"  are  not 
to  be  bound  to  his  service  by  such  ties !  Ko  fear  of 
the  lash,  or  of  confinement,  or  of  being  pursued,  if  he 
seeks  service  elsewhere — no  fear  of  being  dragged 
from  wife,  children,  and  friends,  and  sold  in  a  distant 
slave  market,  must  compel  his  unwilling  and  unre- 
quited labor.  Pistols,  dirks,  muskets,  blood-hounds, 
patrols,  militia,  gags,  thumb-screws,  fetters,  prisons, 
gibbets,  these  and  the  like  of  them  could  never 
coerce  the  laborers  of  the  master  who  should  "forbear 
threatening."  He  must  substitute  satisfactory  wages, 
on  the  principle  that  "the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire."  All  this  is  enforced  by  the  consideration  that 
they  have  one  common  Master  in  heaven,  who  is  uno 
respecter  of  persons."  Whenever  respect  of  persons  is 
set  aside,  slavery  expires,  of  course — especially  that 
which  is  founded  on  the  hue  of  the  skin,  and  descent 
from  slave  parents. 
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Much  to  the  same  import  are  the  directions  of  the 
same  apostle,  in  his  letter  to  the  Colossians : 

"Servants,  obey  in  all  things  your  masters  according  to  the 
flesh  ;  not  with  eye-service,  as  inen-pleasers,  but  in  singleness  of 
heart,  fearing  God :  and  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to 
the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men ;  knowing  that  of  the  Lord  ye  shall 
receive  the  reward  of  the  inheritance,  for  ye  serve  the  Lord 
Christ.  But  he  that  doeth  wrong  shall  receive  for  the  wrong  he 
hath  done :  and  there  is  no  respect  of  persons.  Masters,  give  unto 
your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal,  knowing  that  ye  also 
have  a  Master  in  heaven."     (Col.  iii.  and  iv.) 

What  is  there  here,  that  is  inappropriate  to  the  rela- 
tion between  employers  and  free  laborers  ?  What  is 
there  that  looks  like  a  sanction  of  slavery  ?  Or  how 
could  slavery  exist,  if  these  directions  were  followed? 
Hearty,  honest,  conscientious,  God-fearing  and  God- 
honoring  labor,  without  servility,  stint,  cringing,  or 
distressing  solicitude  to  'please  men — labor  sweetened 
by  the  ennobling  hope  of  a  reward  from  the  Great 
Master  in  heaven ;  not  embittered  by  the  degrading 
fear  of  stripes  from  a  master  on  earth  : — a  constant 
remembrance  that  wrong-doing  shall  be  punished, 
without  respect  of  persons,  whether  employing  or 
employed.  And  then,  the  employer  rendering  to  his 
laborers  a  compensation  that  is  just  and  equal,  in  the 
sight  of  the  Great  Master  above. 

Consider  the  picture.  Does  it  resemble  a  plantation 
of  slaves?  Does  it  describe  a  community  of  slave- 
masters?  On  the  other  hand,  can  the  picture  be 
realized  without  the  usages  of  free,  unconstrained  labor, 
for  wwjes  ? 
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To  Titus,  Paul  writes : 

';  Exhort  servants  to  be  obedient  unto  their  own  masters,  and 
to  please  them  well  in  all  things,  not  answering  again  ;  not  pur- 
loining, but  showing  all  good  fidelity  ;  that  they  may  adorn  the 
doctrine  of  G-od  our  Saviour  in  all  things.''     (Tit.  ii.) 

Here.  again,  we  see  nothing  incongruous  with,  tile 
arrangements  of  free,  compensated  labor ;  nothing 
that  sanctions  a  sj^stem  of  coercion  and  brute  force, 
instead  of  wages.  The  expression  "  their  own  masters  " 
may  mean,  their  chosen  masters,  or  those  who  have  a 
just  and  equitable  claim  upon  them  for  their  services. 
As  the  exhortation  to  pay  those  to  whom  we  are 
justly  indebted  is  not  an  exhortation  to  pay  those 
who  make  unjust  demands  upon  us,  so  an  exhortation 
to  labor  for  those  who  are  entitled  to  our  service  is 
not  an  exhortation  to  labor  for  every  one  who  may 
put  a  pistol  to  our  breasts  and  demand  service.  Yet 
there  may  be  times  and  circumstances  that  may  make 
it  a  Christian  duty  to  submit  to  either  of  these  aggres- 
sions, yet  without  approving  them,  or  lending  them 
our  sanction. 

To  Timothy,  Paul  writes : 

"Let  as  many  servants  as  are  under  the  yoke  count  their  own 
masters  worthy  of  all  honor,  that  the  name  of  God  and  his  doc- 
trine be  not  blasphemed.  And  they  that  have  believing  masters,  let 
them  not  despise  them,  because  they  are  brethren;  but  rather  do 
them  service  because  they  are  faithful  and  beloved,  partakers  of 
the  benefit.     These  things  teach  and  exhort."     (1  Tim.  vi.) 

A  distinction  seems   here  intimated  between  ser- 
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Vants  who  were  "under  the  yoke"  and  other  servants. 
Some  writers  consider  those  "under  the  yoke"  as 
having  been  held  in  slavery,  in  distinction  from  those, 
mentioned  afterwards,  who  had  "  believing  masters," 
and  who,  being  believers,  would  not  hold  them  as 
slaves,  and  perhaps  had  recently  emancipated  them, 
and  now  paid  them  wages.  The  import  of  the 
exhortation  to  such  servants  would  be  readily  under- 
stood. They  were  not  to  be  unreasonably  elated 
with  their  new  privileges,  or  to  infer  from  their  essen- 
tial equality  with  their  employers  that  they  were  not 
to  render  them  the  service  which  was  properly  due 
to  them,  and  which  was  necessary  to  their  own  use- 
fulness and  comfort,  in  earning  an  honest  living. 
Instead  of  this,  they  were  to  account  it  a  peculiar 
privilege  to  labor  for  beloved  and  faithful  brethren, 
partakers  of  the  same  precious  benefits  with  them- 
selves. They  were  to  take  no  advantage  of  their 
disuse  of  compulsory  means,  as  formerly,  nor  despise 
them  because  they  no  longer  stood  in  servile  fear  of 
them.  Those  "  under  the  yoke"  of  unbelieving  mas- 
ters were  to  submit  patiently,  not  because  they  were 
rightfully  held  in  that  condition,  (which  is  not  inti- 
mated,) but  "lest  the  name  of  God  should  be  blas- 
phemed," and  his  religion  be  brought  into  disrepute, 
on  account  of' the  insubordination  and  confusion  which 
would  ensue  from  their  abortive  assertion  of  their  just 
rights.  The  disciples  of  a  religion  that  had  taught  them 
to  turn  the  cheek  to  the  smiter  rather  than  retaliate, 
to  suffer  themselves  to  be  defrauded  by  false  brethren 
rather  than  go  to  law  with  them  before  the  ungodly, 
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might  be  exhorted,  likewise,  to  submit  to  the  wrongs 
of  slavery,  upon  the  same  principle  of  patient  endur- 
ance. 

There  is  still  another  exposition  of  this  passage  that 
equally  relieves  it  from  any  appearance  of  supporting 
slavery,  or  even  of  having  any  reference  to  that  de- 
scription of  servitude.  The  "  servants  under  the  yoke," 
in  distinction  from  common  hired  servants,  may  have 
been  of  that  numerous  class  in  those  times,  who,  like 
Onesimus,  had  become  bond-servants  for  long  periods, 
or  even  for  life,  by  having  become  involved  in  debt. 
These,  in  general,  were  exhorted  to  count  their  mas- 
ters worthy  of  all  honor,  whether  they  were  believers 
or  otherwise,  that  they  might  exhibit  a  faultless  ex- 
ample, and  not  come  under  censure  as  persons  willing 
to  evade,  by  insubordination,  turbulence,  or  idleness, 
the  payment  of  their  just  dues.  If  they  had  believing 
masters,  or  creditors,  they  were  not  to  take  any  ad- 
vantage of  the  fraternal  relations  they  sustained  to 
them,  or  of  their  lenity,  and  perhaps  kindness,  in 
assuming  that  relation.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
should  the  more  gratefully  and  cordially  exert  them- 
selves in  their  service.  This  duty,  on  their  part,  would 
be  perfectly  compatible  with  the  Christian  propriety 
and  magnanimity  of  a  release  from  these  obligations, 
on  the  part  of  their  creditors — as  in  the  case  of  Phile- 
mon— when  in  their  power,  consistently  with  other 
obligations. 

On  no  reasonable  explanation  of  the  passage  can  it 
be  made  to  appear  credible  that  these  "believing 
masters "  were  slave-masters,  holding  their  Christian 
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brethren  in  a  state  of  chattelhood,  under  the  laws 
regulating  that  condition.  The  exhortation  becomes 
absurd,  and  even  ludicrous,  on  that  supposition. 
Who  has  ever  found  it  necessary  to  exhort  slaves 
not  to  despise  their  masters  on  account  of  their  being 
Christians,  and  so  decline  serving  them?  The  very 
idea  of  such  a  state  of  feeling  presupposes  that  the 
grasp  of  the  master  is  already  relaxed,  and  that,  from 
some  cause,  he  no  longer  holds,  and  wields  that  most 
tremendous  of  all  earthly  power !  Wherever  such 
exhortations  are  needed,  the  power  of  slavery  has 
already  been  broken,  and  a  corresponding  reaction 
has  taken  place.  If  any  one  were  collecting  evi- 
dences to  prove  that  Christianity  abolished  slavery 
among  its  converts  in  the  apostolic  age,  what  more 
significant  item  could  he  desire  to  lay  hold  of,  than 
the  fact  that  an  apostle  was  obliged  to  exhort  the 
servants  of  believers  not  to  despise  their  masters  f 

In  fact,  the  only  way  in  which  this  passage  is  made 
to  sanction  or  recognize  slavery  is  through  the  sup- 
posed implication  that  "  believers "  were  slavehold- 
ers. The  burden  of  the  proof  rests  on  those  who 
make  the  assumption,  but  there  are  no  trustworthy 
data  on  which  to  rely  for  the  proof.  All  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case  are  against  the  supposition.  But 
suppose  it  were  otherwise.  Christianity  is  not  to  be 
denned,  at  all  points,  by  the  practices  of  Christians. 
Many  disorders,  discrepancies,  and  inconsistencies  were 
found  among  the  Christians  of  that  period,  as  in  all 
succeeding  ones.  The  record  abounds  with  illustra- 
tions of  this  truth.  The  "  mystery  of  iniquity  "  that 
18 
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soon  corrupted  the  churches  was  already  at  work. 
What  if  it  could  be  proved  that  slavery  was  at  work 
also,  as  a  part  of  that  corruption  ?  Suppose  the 
Christians  that  defrauded  their  brethren  likewise  en- 
slaved them — and  suppose  that  the  same  apostle  who 
exhorted  the  injured  party,  in  the  one  case,  to  suffer 
the  injury  rather  than  disgrace  Christianity  by  efforts 
for  legal  redress,  before  heathen  magistrates,  exhorted 
to  a  similar  submission  in  the  other  case — would  that 
involve  a  sanction  of  the  one  injury,  any  more  than 
of  the  other  ? 

To  insist,  as  some  do,  that  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  never  condemned  slavery,  is  an  instance  of 
special  pleading  unworthy  of  a  candid  inquirer  after 
truth.  Many  specific  sins  were  not  reproved  by 
name.  The  task  would  have  been  an  interminable 
one.  Who  looks  into  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament 
for  specific  prohibitions  of  gambling  and  counterfeit- 
ing, by  name  ?*  If  the  principles  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  condemned  slavery,  then  they  condemned  it; 
for  they  condemned  all  deviations  from  the  principles 
they  promulgated.     Besides,  they  did  specify  and  con- 


*  It  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  the  use  of 
any  Hebrew  or  Greek  word,  for  the  sacred  writers  to  have  pro- 
hibited the  usages  of  modern  slavery.  The  word  ebed  in  Hebrew 
merely  signifies  a  servant.  In  Greek,  doulos  signifies  a  servant ; 
oiketes  signifies  a  domestic  ;  and  andrapodon)  one  taken  captive  and 
enslaved  in  war.  The  inspired  writers  would  have  prohibited 
the  use  of  servants,  or  domestics,  or  merely  of  captives  taken  in 
war,  had  they  used  either  of  these  terms  in  their  prohibition  ; 
which  would  have  been  wide  of  the  mark. 
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demn,  in  detail,  (as  has  already  been  shown,)  some  of 
the  very  things  in  which  slavery  essentially  consists — 
man-stealing,  extortion,  oppression,  withholding  the 
hire  of  the  laborer,  kingly  dominion  among  Christian 
brethren,  and  the  servility  with  which  it  is  identified. 
The  reader  will  now  judge  for  himself  whether  the 
New  Testament,  or  any  portion  of  it,  can  be  rightfully 
represented  as  lending  its  sanction  to  the  exercise  of 
despotic  power,  either  by  rulers  of  nations,  masters  of 
families,  or  employers  of  laborers. 


PART    FOURTH. 


ACTUAL  AND  PROSPECTIVE    EFFECTS   OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


TESTIMONY   OF   HISTORY   AND    PROPHECY. 


CHAPTEK  I. 

RETROSPECTIVE  AND  PRELIMINARY. 

The  foundation  facts  and  historical  records  of 
Christianity,  as  embodied  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  have  already  passed  under  re- 
view. The  more  direct  teachings  of  Christianity,  its 
doctrines  and  its  precepts,  have  also  been  considered, 
together  with  the  institutions  and  usages  which  Chris- 
tianity has  established,  or  to  which  she  has  extended 
her  sanction. 

In  all  these  fields  of  inquiry,  we  have  found  the 
Christian  religion  not  only  in  harmony  with  democ- 
racy, but  have  found  the  democratic  principle,  in  its 
various  manifestations,  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
Christian  system,  pervading  every  portion  of  it,  and 
occupying  a  prominent  place  in  its  foundation  facts, 
its  records,  its  principles,  its  precepts,  its  spirit,  its 
aims,  its  methods,  and  its  arrangements. 

So  vital,  indeed,  does  this  connection  appear,  that 
were  the  democratic  element  to  be  wholly  removed 
from  Christianity,  it  would  become  another  religion. 
Its  spirit  would  disappear,  its  institutions  would  be 
subverted,  its  doctrines  would  be  distorted,  corrupted, 
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obliterated,  or  thrust  into  the  shade,  its  precepts  would 
be  abrogated ;  nay,  its  foundation  facts  and  its  histori- 
cal records  would  be  successfully  impugned,  its  divine 
origin  disproved,  and  the  entire  structure  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ruins. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  the  history  of  Christianity 
for  eighteen  centuries  will  probably  afford  some  illus- 
trations and  evidences  of  its  correctness.  And  in 
those  prophetic  portions  of  Scripture  which  describe 
the  anticipated  effects  of  Christianity  upon  human 
society,  including  results  which  are  still  future,  as  well 
as  those  that  have  already  been  realized,  we  shall  be 
likely  to  find  additional  light  on  the  subject.  A  true 
prophecy  differs  from  history  chiefly  in  this,  that  it 
is  written  before  the  events  have  taken  place.  If 
the  Christian  prophecies  concerning  those  effects  of 
Christianity  which  are  still  future  correspond  with  its 
known  doctrines,  laws,  spirit,  institutions,  and  aims ; 
especially  if  they  correspond  likewise  with  the  effects 
which  Christianity  has  already,  in  some  measure,  pro- 
duced, then  they  certainly  deserve  the  respectful  atten- 
tion of  the  philosophic  inquirer.  These  prophecies 
of  the  inspired  writers  contain,  moreover,  their  own 
comments  upon  their  own  doctrines,  in  their  practical 
social  bearings,  and  thus  become,  in  effect,  precepts ; 
for  the  Christian  believer  cannot  but  consider  himself 
bound  to  contribute  his  share  towards  the  triumphs 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  results  it  is  adapted 
and  destined  to  produce.  Independently  of  all  this, 
the  writers  of  the  Scriptures,  if  honest  and  earnest 
men,  could  not  help  manifesting  their  own  spirit  and 
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aims,  in  their  own  recorded  anticipations  of  the  resnlts 
to  be  reached  by  their  labors.  So  that  Christian  pro- 
phecy, connected  with  history,  demands  the  attention 
of  the  inquirer  who  would  fully  comprehend  the  bear- 
ings of  Christianity  upon  the  principle  of  democracy. 
On  one  point,  we  shall  indeed  have  occasion  to  make 
an  earnest  appeal  to  the  candor  of  the  inquiring  reader, 
especially  if  he  be  in  a  state  of  mind  leading  him  to 
doubt  the  democratic  character  and  tendencies  of  the 
Christian  religion.  If  the  question  arises  in  his  mind, 
why  a  religion  so  thoroughly  democratic  as  Christianity 
is  here  represented  to  be,  should  have  effected  so  little, 
in  so  long  a  time,  for  the  establishment  of  democratic 
institutions,  let  him  remember  how  soon  after  the  de- 
mise of  the  apostles  there  was  witnessed  a  manifest, 
a  wide,  and  a  general  departure  from  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  taught  and 
exemplified  by  the  first  Christians — a  departure  that 
has  continued,  with  comparatively  little  exception, 
down  to  our  own  times.  Let  him  compare,  likewise, 
the  relative  position  (with  all  these  disadvantages) 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  in  nominally  Christian 
nations,  with  those  of  other  countries,  in  respect  to 
personal  independence,  freedom,  the  security  of  rights, 
and  everything  that  distinguishes  a  freeman  from  a 
slave.  Frightful  anomalies  and  disgraceful  exceptions 
he  will  indeed  find,  in  the  nominally  Christianized 
nations;  but  in  every  instance,  he  shall  be  compelled 
to  confess  that  a  return  to  the  Christianity  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  would  remove  the  disorder.  And 
he  can  seldom  pass  over  the  boundaries  of  Christen- 
18* 
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dom  into  any  other  portion  of  the  globe,  without  be- 
ing compelled  to  admit  that  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  nations  called  Christian. 

If  a  wild  freedom  be  found  in  some  roving  tribes, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  the  freedom  of  barbarism 
and  brutality,  not  of  intelligence  and  civilization. 
Where  all  are  alike  ignorant,  brutish,  and  destitute, 
there  may  be  a  sort  of  equality,  to  be  sure,  but  not 
that  which  either  philosophy,  philanthropy,  or  Chris- 
tianity would  seek  to  establish. 

Christianity  makes  no  pretensions  to  anything  like 
magic  in  her  process  of  producing  benefits.  She  states 
her  uncompromising  conditions  in  the  outset,  and  prom- 
ises nothing  but  disaster  to  those  who  do  not  comply 
with  them.  If  she  promises  democratic  equality  and 
freedom  to  the  masses  of  mankind,  it  is  only  on  con- 
dition that  they  honor  her  principles,  and  comply  with 
her  requisitions.  Her  own  professed  disciples  hold  no 
peculiar  immunities  in  this  respect.  They  must  meet 
her  demands,  or  forfeit  the  blessings  she  proffers  them. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  democratic  equality  and 
freedom  have  been  produced  by  Christianity,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fidelity  and  extent  to  which  men  have 
become  subject  to  her  teachings,  and  inspired  by  her 
spirit,  if  the  decline  or  corruption  of  Christianity  be 
found  to  involve  a  decline  of  the  spirit  of  democracy, 
and  a  loss  of  true  freedom,  and  if  the  revival  and  puri- 
fication of  the  former  be  found  to  secure  and  reproduce 
the  latter,  then  we  shall  claim  that  the  page  of  history 
confirms  our  doctrine,  and  that  Christianity  and  human 
freedom  are  indissolubly  conjoined. 


CHAPTER    II. 

TRACES    OF    THE    DEMOCRATIC     PRINCIPLE    IN    THE 
CHURCHES    OF    THE    FIRST    THREE    CENTURIES. 

If  the  spirit  and  the  usages  of  democracy  distin- 
guished the  first  Christians  and  the  times  of  the 
apostles,  and  if  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  then  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  some  traces  of  the  same  democratic  spirit 
among  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries. 
And  if  Christianity  underwent  a  deteriorating  process 
during  this  period,  then  we  may  expect  to  find  a  cor- 
responding decline  of  the  spirit  and  the  usages  of 
democracy  during  the  same  period.  And  the  declen- 
sion, both  of  religion  and  of  democracy,  would  be 
gradual,  and  keep  pace  with  each  other.  The  nearer 
the  times  of  the  apostles,  the  more  marked  and  mani- 
fest would  be  the  exhibitions  of  democracy ;  and  by 
the  time  that  Christianity  became  essentially  corrujDted 
and  heathenized,  the  democratic  element  would  have 
well  nigh  disappeared. 

And  such  are  the  undeniable  facts  of  the  case.  The 
rapid  extension  and  diffusion  of  Christianity  among 
the  heathen  nations,  was  the  rapid  dilution  and  cor- 
ruption of  Christianity  by  the  conflicting  and  impure 
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elements  with  which  it  came  in  so  sudden  and  effect- 
ive contact.  By  a  known  law  of  moral  cause  and 
effect,  in  a  world  of  frail,  erring,  mutable,  depraved 
beings,  the  two  systems  mutually  acted  and  reacted 
upon  each  other,  until,  in  the  great  mass  of  social  hu- 
manity, they  became  blended  into  one.  While  Chris- 
tianity was  enlightening  the  heathen,  heathenism  was 
beclouding  Christianity.  At  the  accession  of  Constan- 
tine,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  great 
Eoman  empire  became  nominally  Christianized.  It 
would  scarcely  be  extravagant  to  say  that,  at  the 
same  period,  or  soon  after,  Christianity,  in  its  social 
manifestations,  had  become,  substantially,  heathenized. 
What  marvel  if  the  simple  democracy  of  Christianity 
were  then  exchanged  for  the  spiritual  despotism  of 
the  heathen  religions ! 

We  need  not  expatiate  upon  the  commonplace  fact 
that  the  hierarchies  of  Christendom,  in  the  middle 
ages,  with  the  corruptions  and  abuses  identified  with 
them,  were,  for  the  most  part,  borrowed  from  the 
priesthoods  of  heathenism.  Some  awkward  attempts 
were  indeed  made  then,  as  since,  to  press  the  Levitical 
and  Aaronic  priesthood  into  the  service  of  a  Christian 
hierarchy ;  with  how  much  of  success  and  consistency 
we  need  not  repeat  over  again.  But  the  celibacy,  the 
vestal  arrangements,  the  awful  mysteries  of  priestly 
mummery,  magic,  incantation,  and  imposture,  the  ex- 
clusive prerogatives  of  a  self-erected  and  lordly  caste, 
all  these,  as  is  well  known,  grew  out  of  compromising 
compliances  with  heathenism,  and  an  ambitious  desire 
to  rival  the  heathen  priesthoods  in  all  that  made  them 
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the  admiration  and  the  dread  of  the  ignorant  and  ser- 
vile multitude. 

But  the  liberties  of  the  churches  were  not  subverted 
in  a  day.  Some  traces  of  the  democratic  usages  of  the 
first  Christians  were  visible  for  centuries  afterwards. 
This  statement  will  be  sustained  by  adverting  to  a  few 
historical  facts. 

LAY    PREACHING   AND   BAPTIZING. 

"The  apostles  being  dead,  everything  came  to  pass,  as  they 
had  foretold.  The  whole  Christian  system  underwent  a  miserable 
change.  Preaching  shared  the  fate  of  other  institutions,  and  this 
glory  of  the  primitive  church  was  now  greatly  degenerated." 
"For  some  time,  preaclmig  was  common  to  bishops,  elders,  dea- 
cons, and  private  brethren  in  the  primitive  church.  In  process 
of  time  it  was  restrained  to  the  bishop,  and  to  such  as  he  should 
appoint.  They  called  the  appointment  ordination,  and  attached  I 
know  not  what  ideas  of  mystery  and  influence  to  the  word,  and 
of  dominion  to  the  bishop  who  pronounced  it."  (Robinson,  vide 
Buck's  Theological  Dictionary.     Article,  Preach  in<j.) 

Preaching  and  baptizing  were  not  wholly  restricted 
to  the  clergy,  in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  A.  D.  155 .; 
though  they  appear  to  have  been  restrained  to  those 
whom  the  bishop  (pastor)  of  the  local  church  should 
temporarily  designate. 

"As  for  the  preacher  himself,  it  was  usually  the  bishop  [i.  e. 
pastor]  of  the  parish.  So  saith  Justin  Martyr:  'The  bishop 
preaches,  by  way  of  instruction  and  exhortation,  to  the  imitation 
of  those  excellent  things  which  we  read.'  Or  else  he  desired  a 
presbyter  [i.  e.  an  elder]  or  some  other  fit  person  to  preach  in 
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his  room ;  without  his  consent  it  would  have  been  schism  and 
violence  in  any  person  whatsoever  to  have  usurped  his  chair,  but 
with  his  permission  any  clergyman  or  layman  might  preach  in  his 
pulpit.  Now  that  clergymen  preached  [continues  Lord  King]  no 
one  will  question,  though  it  will  be  doubted  whether  laymen  did ; 
but  that  they  did  so  appears  from  a  memorable  history  concern- 
ing Origen,  who,  going  from  Alexandria  to  Palestine,  by  the 
desire  of  the  bishops  of  that  country,  publicly  preached  in  the 
church,  and  expounded  the  Scriptures,  although  he  was  not  yet 
in  holy  orders.  At  which  action  when  Demetrius,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  was  offended,  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Theoctasis  of  Cesarea,  wrote  to  him  in  defence,  as  follows : 

" '  Whereas  you  write  in  your  letter  that  it  was  never  before 
seen  or  done  that  laymen  should  preach  in  the  presence  of  bishops, 
therein  you  wander  from  the  truth,  for  wheresoever  -any  are 
found  that  are  fit  to  profit  the  brethren,  the  holy  bishops,  of 
their  own  accord,  ash  them  to  preach  to  the  people.  So  Evelpus 
was  desired  by  Neon,  bishop  of  Laranda,  and  Paulinus  by  Celeus 
of  Iconium,  and  Theodoras  by  Atticus  of  Synnada,  our  most 
blessed  brethren,  and  it  is  credible  that  this  is  done  in  other 
places,  though  we  know  it  not.' 

"But  yet  though  laymen  preached,  [continues  Lord  King.]  it 
was  not  every  one  that  did  so,  but  only  those  that  were  fit  to 
profit  the  brethren ;  and  though  they  were  never  so  fit,  yet  they 
did  not  irregularly  or  disorderly  run  into  the  sacred  office,  till 
they  were  desired  by  the  bishop  of  a  parish  to  do  it,  but  stayed 
for  the  approbation  of  such  a  one  ;  for  without  that,  their  sermons 
and  discourses  would  have  been  but  so  many  acts  of  schism  and 
faction."     (Lord  King's  Primitive  Church,  pp.  173-4.] 

"  Justin  Martyr  describes  baptism  as  being  performed  '  by  the 
president,'  and  Tertullian  by  the  antistes  or  '  superintendent,'  and 
'by  the  high  priest  who  is  bishop,'  but  'with  his  permission,  it 
was  allowed  to  presbyters  and  deacons,  and,  in  cases  of  necessity, 
even  to  laymen  to  baptize.'  "     (lb.  p.  195.) 

"The  deacons  distributed  the  elements  to  the  people,  (Justin 
Martyr,)  but  were  not  considered  competent  to  preside  over  the 
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mysteries.  They  might,  however,  on  occasions  of  necessity, 
administer  baptism ;  indeed  we  find  this  rite  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  persons  altogether  secular,  and  even  by  military  men. 
(See,  among  other  evidences,  the  mosaics  collected  by  Ciampini.) 
They  were  also  the  receivers  of  oblation,  &c,  but  not  the  trustees 
of  the  church's  property.  Whatever  was  substantial  as  a  means 
of  power,  had  passed  from  the  control  of  the  PEOPLE  at  an  early 
period.''     (Taylor's  Spiritual  Despotism,  p.  326.) 

We  see  here,  how  that  corruption  of  Christianity 
which  transformed  its  simple  memorials  to  "mysteries" 
was  connected  with  the  very  appropriate  monopoly  of 
those  mysteries  by  the  initiated  few. 

As  Christians  did  not  become  "military  men"  until 
the  accession  of  Constantine,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  we  mast  conclude  that  lay  baptizing 
had  not  wholly  disappeared  at  that  late  period. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  when  the  office  of  a  bishop 
(i.  e.  pastor)  of  a  church  became  desirable  as  a  source 
of  pecuniary  revenue  and  ecclesiastical  power,  there 
would  spring  up  a  desire  to  draw  a  wide  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  by  restrict- 
ing, as  much  as  possible,  the  functions  of  preaching 
and  baptizing  to  the  former.  But  the  change  would 
require  time.  Influential  and  talented  laymen  must 
be  indulged  in  occasional  preaching,  though  with  a 
show  of  leave  on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  which,  in 
time,  would  enable  them  to  prohibit  it  altogether.  In 
the  early  churches  there  was  no  temptation  to  set  up 
these  distinctions. 

"  In  the  earlier  ages,  it  was  customary  to  appoint,  that  is, 
ordain,  several  elders,  or,  as  we  now  term  them,  ministers,  in  every 
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church,  who  divided  the  labor  between  them,  and  generally  con- 
tinued to  ■prosecute  their  secular  business,  thus,  in  a  great  measure, 
supporting  themselves,  whilst  it  was  customary,  from  the  begin- 
ning, to  provide  for  those  who  went  abroad  as  missionaries,  and 
travelled  from  place  to  place."  (Fuch's  Bibliothek  der  Kirchenver- 
sammlungen,  vol.  i.  pp.  72-3.)  "  The  only  fund  of  the  church  was 
that  which  arose  from  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  members,  on 
each  Lord's  day.  This  fund,  however,  was  considerable,"  &c,  Sec. 
(Prof.  Schmucker's  Appeal.) 

"It  is  almost  certain  that,  in  the  beginning,  those  who  held 
offices  in  the  church,  continued  to  pursue  their  secular  business,  and 
thereby  supported  their  families,  as  they  had  prer/ews/?/  done. 
The  congregations,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  the  poor,  were 
scarcely  able  to  provide  for  the  support  of  their  ministers  (pres- 
byters) and  deacons,  especially  as,  at  that  time,  many  other 
demands  were  made  on  the  congregational  treasury,  such  as  the 
support  of  the  destitute  widows,  of  the  poor,  of  the  sick,  and  of 
orphans."     (Neander.) 

The  writer  traces  the  history  of  innovations  on  these  usages, 
until  "  ministers  were  now  urged  to  abstain  from  worldly  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  third  century  they  were  absolutely  prohibited 
from  all  such  employments,  even  from  the  duties  of  a  guardian." 

Thus  the  brotherhood  of  the  church  were  debarred 
from  exercising  their  rights  in  Christian  assemblies. 
The  ministers  monopolized  these,  and  in  turn  were 
prohibited  from  secular  employments,  and  afterwards 
condemned  to  celibacy.  The  distinction  between 
clergy  and  laity  was  thus  matured  under  influences 
through  which  the  decline  of  pure  religion  and  of 
democratic  equality  went  hand  in  hand. 
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INDEPENDENCY    OF    LOCAL    CHURCHES. 

The  bishops  of  the  first  three  centuries  were  only 
pastors  of  local  churches,  and  nothing  resembling 
diocesan  episcopacy  made  its  appearance  till  near  the 
close  of  that  period,  during  which  the  people  at  large, 
or  common  brotherhood  of  the  churches,  retained 
more  or  less  of  participancy  in  the  management  of 
church  business.  These  facts  have  been  fully  estab- 
lished by  Lord  King,  (a  communicant  of  the  Church 
of  England,)  in  his  "Primitive  Church,"  first  published 
A.  D.  1691,  and  fortified  by  abundant  quotations  from 
the  writers  of  the  ancient  church.  A  few  quotations 
from  this  author  must  suffice,  in  this  place. 

(1.)  '-'The  ancient  dioceses,''  says  Lord  King,  "are  never  said 
to  contain  churches  in  the  plural,  but  only  a  church,  in  the  singular. 
So  they  say,  the  church  of  the  Corinthians,  the  church  of  Smyrna, 
the  church  of  Laodicea,  the  church  of  Philadelphia,  the  church 
of  Antioch,  and  so  of  any  place  whatsoever,  the  church  of  or  in 
such  a  place."     (P.  30.) 

"  As  for  the  word  diocese,  by  which  the  bishop's  flock  is  now 
usually  expressed,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  found  it  used 
in  this  sense  by  any  of  the  ancients ;  but  there  is  another  word, 
still  retained  by  us,  by  which  they  frequently  denominated  the 
bishop's  cure,  and  that  is  jwish ;  so,  in  the  synodical  Epistle  of 
Irenseus  to  Pope  Victor,  the  bishoprics  of  Asia  are  twice  called 
parishes.  And  in  Eusebius's  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  word  is 
so  applied  in  several  hundred  places.  It  is  usual  there  to  read  of 
the  bishops  of  the  parish  of  Alexandria,  of  the  parish  of  Ephesus, 
of  the  parish  of  Corinth,  of  the  parish  of  Athens,  of  the  parish  of 
Carthage,  and  so  of  the  bishops  of  the  parishes  of  several  other 
churches,  by  that  term  denoting  the  very  same  that  we  now  call 
a  parish,  viz. :  a  competent  number  of  Christians  dwelling  near 
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together,  having  one  bishop,  pastor,  or  minister  set  over  them, 
with  whom  they  all  met  at  one  time,  to  worship  and  serve  G-od." 
(P.  32.) 

(2.)  The  writer  cites  Justin  Martyr  and  Ignatius  in  proof  of 
this.  "  There  is  but  one  altar,"  says  Ignatius,  "  as  there  is  but 
one  bishop."  So  writes  Cyprian  :  "We  celebrate  the  sacrament, 
the  whole  brotherhood  being  present."  Justin  Martyr  says : 
"  The  bishop's  whole  diocese  met  together  on  Sunday,  when  the 
bishop  gave  them  the  eucharist,  and  if  any  were  absent  he  sent 
it  to  them  by  the  deacons."     (Pp.  33,  34.) 

(3.)  "The  other  sacrament  of  baptism  was  generally  adminis- 
tered by  the  bishops  alone  within  their  respective  dioceses.  So 
saith  Tertullian  :  '  Before  the  bishop  we  renounce  the  devil  and 
the  world.'  " 

(4.)  "The  church's  charity  was  deposited  with  the  bishop." 

(5.)  "All  the  people  of  a  diocese  were  present  at  church  cen- 
sures, as  Origen  describes  an  offender  as  'appearing  before  the 
whole  church.' "  Clemens  Romanus  and  Cyprian  are  quoted  to 
the  same  effect. 

(G.)  "  No  offenders  were  restored  again  to  the  church's  peace 
without  the  Icnoicledge  and  consent  of  the  whole  diocese.  So  Cyprian 
writes,  that  before  they  were  received  to  communion,  they  were 
to  plead  their  cause  before  all  the  people."     (P.  37.) 

(7.)  "  When  the  bishop  of  a  church  was  dead,  all  the  people  of 
that  church  met  together,  in  one  place,  to  choose  a  new  bishop. 
So  Sabinus  was  elected  bishop  of  Emerita  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
whole  brotherhood,  which  was  also  the  custom  throughout  all 
Africa,  for  the  bishop  to  be  chosen  in  the  presence  of  the  people. 
(Cyprian.)  And  so  Fabianus  was  chosen  to  be  bishop  of  Rome,  by 
all  the  brethren  who  were  met  together  in  one  place,  for  that  very 
end."     (Cyprian.) 

(8.)  "At  the  ordination  of  the  clergy,  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  were  present.  So  an  African  Synod  held  anno  258  deter- 
mined that  the  ordination  of  ministers  ought  to  be  done  with  the 
knowledge  and  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  that  the  people 
being  present,  either  the  crimes  of  the  wicked  may  be  detected, 
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or  the  merits  of  the  good  declared,  and  so  the  ordination  may  be 
just  and  lawful,  being  approved  by  the  suffrage  and  judgment  of  all. 
And  bishop  Cyprian  writes  from  his  exile  to  all  the  people  of  his 
diocese,  that  it  had  been  his  constant  practice,  in  all  ordinations, 
to  consult  their  opinions,  and  by  their  common  counsels  to  weigh 
the  manners  of  every  one,  therein  imitating  the  example  of  the 
apostles  and  apostolic  men,  who  ordained  none  but  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  whole  church."     (P.  38.) 

(9.)  "  Public  letters  from  one  church  to  another  were  read 
before  the  whole  diocese."  Witness  Firmilian  and  Cyprian's 
Letters. 

(10.)  "  Lastly,  the  whole  diocese  of  the  bishop  did  meet  to- 
gether to  manage  church  affairs.  Thus  when  the  schism  of  Filis- 
simus  in  the  bishopric  of  Carthage  was  to  be  debated,  i  it  was  to 
be  done  according  to  the  will  of  the  people  and  by  the  consent  of 
the  laity.'  (Plebem  Epist.)  And  when  there  were  some  hot  dis- 
putes about  the  restitution  of  the  lapsed,  the  said  Cyprian  promised 
his  whole  diocese  that  all  those  things  should  be  examined  before 
them,  and  judged  by  them."     (P.  39.) 

"  Nothing  was  done  in  the  diocese  without  the  consent  of  the 
people.  So  resolved  bishop  Cyprian.  'From  the  first  time  I  was 
made  bishop,'  said  he,  'I  determined  to  do  nothing  without  the 
consent  of  my  people.'  And  accordingly,  when  he  was  exiled 
from  his  flock,  he  wrote  to  the  clergy  and  laity  thereof  that  when 
it  should  please  God  to  return  him  unto  them,  all  affairs,  as  their 
mutual  honor  did  require,  should  be  debated  in  common  by  them." 
(P.  49.) 

The  origin  of  the  first  episcopal  diocese  is  stated 
by  Lord  King,  as  follows : — ■ 

"As  for  the  diocese  of  Alexandria,  though  the  numbers  of 
Christians  therein  were  not  so  many,  but  that,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  they  could  all,  or  at  least  most  of  them,  meet 
together  in  one  place,  as  I  might  evince  from  the  writings  of 
Athanasius,  were  it  not  beyond  my  prescribed  time,  yet  in  the 
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third  century  they  had  divided  themselves  into  several  distinct 
and  separate  congregations,  in  the  extremest  suburbs  of  the  city. 
The  reason  whereof  seems  to  be  this:  those  members  of  this 
bishopric  who  lived  in  the  remotest  parts  of  it,  finding  it  incom- 
modious and  troublesome  on  every  Lord's  day,  Saturday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday,  (on  which  days  they  always  assemble.)  to  go 
to  their  own  usual  meeting  place,  which  was  very  far  from  their 
own  homes,  and  withal  being  unwilling  to  divide  themselves  from 
their  old  bishops,  lest  they  should  seem  guilty  of  the  detestable  sin 
of  schismt  which  consisted  in  a  causeless  separation  from  their 
bishop  and  parish  church,  as  shall  be  hereafter  shown,  desired 
their  proper  bishop  to  give  them  leave,  for  conveniency  sake,  to 
erect,  near  their  own  habitations,  their  chapels  of  ease,  which 
should  be  a  daughter  church  to  the  bishop's,  under  his  jurisdiction, 
and  guided  by  a  presbyter  of  his  commission  and  appointment, 
whereat  they  would  usually  meet,  though  on  some  solemn  oc- 
casions they  would  still  all  assemble  in  one  church  with  their  one 
bishop. 

"  That  for  this  reason  these  separate  congregations  were  intro- 
duced at  Alexandria,  seems  evident  enough,  because  Dionysius 
Alexandrinus*  saith  that  these  distinct  congregations  were  in  the 
'  remotest  suburbs,'  and  the  Christians  thereof  were  not  as  yet 
arrived  to  those  great  numbers,  but  that  seventy  years  after  they 
could  all  meet  together  in  one  and  the  same  place,  as  might  be 
proved  from  that  forementioned  place  of  Athanasius. 

"  So  that  distinct  congregations  were  only  for  the  conveniency 
and  ease  of  those  who  lived  at  a  great  distance  from  the  bishop's 
church,  being  introduced  in  the  third  century,  and  peculiar  to  the 
bishopric  of  Alexandria,  all  other  bishoprics  confining  themselves 
within  their  primitive  bounds  of  a  single  congregation,  as  we  have 
before  proved  the  largest  of  them  did,  even  Antioch,  Rome  and 
Carthage. 

"If,  then,  a  bishopric  was  but  a  single  congregation,  it  is  no 
marvel  that  we  find  bishops  not  only  in  cities,  but  in  country 

*  A.  D.  260. 
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villages,  there  being  a  bishop  constituted  wherever  there  were 
believers  enough  to  form  a  competent  congregation."    (Pp.  50, 51.) 

LICENSING  OF   MINISTERS,  AND   ELECTION  OF  BISHOPS, 
BY   THE   PEOPLE. 

In  chapter  5,  we  have  a  minute  account  of  the  man- 
ner of  clerical  licenses  or  ordinations  in  the  times  of 
Cyprian  and  of  Origen.  It  appears  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  candidate  was  made,  not  to  the  association, 
council,  or  synod  of  congregational  pastors,  or  of  pas- 
tors and  lay  delegates,  as  among  the  Congregationalists 
of  America  in  our  times,  but  to  the  "  presbytery  of  the 
parish  where  he  dwelt;"  that  is,  to  the  plurality  of 
elders  or  presbyters  which  were  found  in  each  local 
church. 

"  By  them  they  were  examined  about  their  qualifications."  If 
approved,  they  "were  published  or  propounded  to  the  people  of 
that  church  where  they  were  to  be  ordained,  so  that  if  worthy 
of  that  office,  they  might  have  the  attestation  of  the  people."  "  If 
the  people  objected  nothing  against  the  persons  proposed,  but 
approved  of  their  fitness  for  that  office,  the  next  thing  that  fol- 
lowed was  their  actual  ordination  in  that  particular  church  where 
they  were  so  propounded,  not  that  they  were  only  ordained  for 
that  particular  church,  but  in  it  they  were  ordained  ministers  of 
the  church  universal,  being  at  liberty  to  serve  that  church  where 
they  received  their  orders,  or  if  they  had  a  legal  call,  to  spend 
their  labors  elsewhere  in  other  churches,"  &c.  (Lord  King's  Primi- 
tive Church,  p.  96.) 

The  manner  of  electing  a  bishop  is  thus  stated : 
"When  a  parish  or  bishopric  was  vacant  through  the  death  of 
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the  incumbent,  all  the  members  of  that  parish,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
met  together  in  the  church,  commonly,  to  choose  a  fit  person  for 
his  successor,  to  whom  they  might  commit  the  care  and  govern- 
ment of  their  church. 

"  Thus,  when  Alexander  was  chosen  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  it 
was  by  the  '  compulsion  or  choice  of  the  members  of  that  church.' 

"  And  as  for  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  we  have  a  memorable 
instance  of  this  land  in  the  advanceme.it  of  Fabius  to  that  See 
upon  the  death  of  bishop  Anterus.  '  All  the  people  met  together 
in  the  church,  to  choose  a  successor,  proposing  several  illustrious 
and  eminent  personages  as  fit  for  that  office.' 

"  Thus,  also,  with  respect  to  the  diocese  of  Carthage ;  Cyprian 
was  chosen  bishop  thereof  by  its  inhabitants  and  members,  as 
Pontius  his  deacon  writes,  that  '  though  he  was  a  novice,  yet,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  and  the  favor  of  the  people,  he  was  elevated  to 
that  sublime  dignity;'  which  is  no  more  than  what  Cyprian  him- 
self acknowledges,  who  frequently  owns  that  he  was  promoted 
to  that  honorable  charge  lby  the  suffrages  of  the  people.'' "    (P.  56.) 

This  must  have  been  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century. 

CHURCH  DISCIPLINE — DEPOSING   OF    BISHOPS  BY  THE 
PEOPLE. 

The  participancy  of  the  brotherhood  in  acts  of 
church  discipline,  during  this  period,  has  been  inci- 
dentally noticed  in  the  preceding.  Lord  King  treats 
of  it  more  fully  in  his  6th  and  7th  chapters. 

"  The  whole  church  were  the  judges  that  composed  the  eccle- 
siastical consistory.  The  executive  power  was  lodged  in  the 
clergy,  and  the  legislative  both  in  clergy  and  laity.  In  difficult 
points  some  neighboring  bishops  assisted  at  the  decision  of  them." 
(P.  105.) 
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u  The  people,  in  some  cases,  had  power  to  depose  their  bishops." 
(P.  98.) 

"  As  they  had  power  to  elect  their  bishops,  so,  if  their  bishops 
proved  afterwards  scandalous  and  grossly  wicked  in  life,  or  at 
least,  heretical  in  doctrine,  and  apostates  from  the  faith,  they  had 
the  power  to  depose  them  and  choose  others  in  their  rooms." 
"For  the  proof  of  it  I  shall  only  mention  the  case  of  Martialis  and 
Basilicles,  two  Spanish  bishops,  who  for  apostasy  were  deserted 
by  their  parishes,  who  elected  Felix  and  Salinus  bishops  in  their 
steads.  After  this  deposition  Martialis  and  Basilides  claimed  the 
exercise  of  their  episcopal  authority,  but  their  parishes  denied  it 
to  them.  And  that  they  might  not  seem  to  act  by  a  power  that 
did  not  belong  unto  them,  they  sent  to  several  bishops  in  Africa, 
to  know  their  judgment  thereupon,  who  being  convened  in  a 
Synod,  A.  D.  258,  whereof  Cyprian  was  President,  approved  and 
commended  their  proceedings;  assuring  them  'that  it  was  ac- 
cording to  the  divine  law,  which  was  express,  that  none  but  those 
who  were  holy  and  blameless  should  approach  God's  altar ;  that 
if  they  had  continued  to  communicate  with  their  profane  bishops, 
they  would  have  been  accessaries  to  their  guilt  and  villany,  and 
would  have  contradicted  those  examples  and  commands  in  Scrip- 
ture which  oblige  a  people  to  separate  from  their  wicked  and  un- 
godly ministers;  that  they  had  not  acted  irregularly  in  what  they 
had  done,  since,  as  the  people  had  the  chief  power  of  choosing 
worthy  bishops,  so  also  of  refusing  those  that  are  unworthy /'  and 
many  other  such  like  passages  are  found,  in  that  synodical  epistle, 
which  flatly  assert  the  people 's  power  to  depose  a  wicked  and  scan- 
dalous bishop."     (Pp.  101-3.) 

This  power,  however,  to  choose  and  to  depose  bish- 
ops, as  might  be  supposed,  and  as  Lord  King  informs 
us,  was  not  exercised,  at  this  late  date,  without  some 
oversight  and  check  by  the  provincial  Synods,  that,  by 
this  time,  were  established,  and  had  begun  to  assume 
power. 
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"  That  their  actions  might  be  more  authentic  and  unquestion- 
able, they  had  their  complaints  heard,  and  the  whole  affair  ex- 
amined, by  the  synods  to  which  they  belonged,  or  by  some  other 
bishops,  who,  if  their  accusations  were  just  and  valid,  might  concur 
with  them  in  the  deposition  of  their  bishop,  and  in  the  election 
of  a  new  one ;  and  from  hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  power  of 
deposing  bishops  ascribed  to  synods,  as  Paulus  Samostanus,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  was  deposed  by  a  synod  held  at  that  place,  and  Pri- 
vatus,  bishop  of  Lambese,  was  deposed  by  a  synod  of  ninety 
bishops,  the  same  method  being  observed  at  the  deposition  of  a 
bishop  as  at  his  election.  As  a  bishop  was  elected  by  the  people 
over  whom  he  was  to  preside,  and  the  neighboring  bishops,  so 
he  was  deposed  by  the  same." 

The  beginnings  of  an  authority  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  local  churches  are  here  visible,  which  leaves  us  no 
room  to  doubt  where  the  whole  power  resided  before 
the  synods  were  established. 

Yery  evidently,  at  this  period,  the  ministers,  includ- 
ing bishops,  were  members  of  the  churches  in  which 
they  officiated,  and  subject  to  their  discipline.  Their 
membership  had  not  then  been  transferred  from  the 
local  church  to  the  provincial  synod,  nor  had  they 
assumed  the  clerical  prerogative  of  being  tried  only 
by  their  peers  of  the  clerical  body. 

The  church  was  in  a  transition  state  from  the  radi- 
cal democracy  of  the  apostolic  age  to  the  spiritual 
despotism  of  the  middle  ages,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  how  the  opposite  principles  were  commingled. 
This  is  seen  in  the  expositions  then  given  of  the 
11  power  of  the  keys." 

u  As  for  the  judges  that  composed  the  consistory  or  ecclesias- 
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tical  court,  before  whom  offending  criminals  were  convened,  and 
by  whom  censured,  they  will  appear  to  have  been  the  whole 
churcJi,  both  clergy  and  laity ;  not  the  bishop  without  the  people, 
nor  the  people  without  the  bishop,  but  both  together  constituted 
that  supreme  tribunal  which  censured  delinquents  and  transgres- 
sors, as  will  be  evident  from  what  follows. 

':  All  the  power  that  any  church  exerted  was  that  promise  and 
commission  of  Christ,  in  Matt.  xvi.  18,  19,  'Thou  art  Peter,'  &c. 
Now  this  power  some  of  the  ancients  mention  as  given  to  the 
bishops.  Thus  Origen  writes,  '  that  the  bishops  applied  to  them- 
selves this  promise  that  was  made  to  Peter,  teaching  that  they  had 
received  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  from  our  Saviour,  so 
that  whatsoever  was  bound,  that  is,  condemned  by  them  on  earth, 
was  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  was  loosed  by  them  was 
also  loosed  in  heaven;  which,'  says  he,  'may  be  orthodoxly 
enough  applied  to  them,  if  they  hold  Peter's  confession,  and  are 
such  as  the  church  of  Christ  may  be  built  upon.'  And  also,  says 
Cyprian,  the  church  is  founded  upon  the  bishops,  by  whom  every 
ecclesiastical  action  is  governed. 

"  Others  of  the  ancients  mention  this  power  as  given  to  the 
ivhole  church,  according  to  that  in  Matt,  xviii.  15-18,  '  If  thy  bro- 
ther shall  trespass  against  thee,'  &c.  By  the  church  here  is  to  be 
understood  'the  body  of  a  particular  church  or  parish,'  unto 
which  some  of  the  fathers  attribute  the  power  of  the  keys,  as 
Tertullian:  '  If  thou  fearest  heaven  to  be  shut,  remember  the 
Lord  gave  the  keys  to  Peter,  and  by  him  to  the  church!1 

"  And  Firmilian  :  '  The  power  of  remitting  sin  is  given  to  the 
apostles  and  to  the  churches  which  they  constituted,  and  to  the 
bishops  who  succeeded  them.'  Now,  from  this  different  attribu- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  keys,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  so  lodged 
both  in  the  bishops  and  people  as  that  each  had  some  share  in 
it,"  &c.     (King's  Primitive  Church,  pp.  109,  110.) 

"Clemens  Romanus  writes:  'If  seditions,  contentions,  and 
schisms  are  happened  because  of  me,  I  will  depart,  I  will  go 
wheresoever  you  please,  and  do  whatever  is  enjoined  on  me  by 
the  people,  so  the  church  of  Christ  be  in  peace.'  "     (lb.,  p.  111.) 

19 
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"  So  also  Origen  describes  a  criminal  as  appearing  '  before  the 
whole  church.''  And  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  his  letter 
to  Fabius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  speaks  of  one  Sevapion,  that  had 
fallen  in  the  times  of  persecution,  and  had  several  times  appeared 
before  the' church  to  beg  their  pardon,  but  no  one  did  ever  take 
any  notice  of  him. 

"  But  Cyprian  is  most  full  in  this  matter,  as  when  two  sub- 
deacons  and  an  acolyth  of  his  parish  had  committed  some  great 
misdemeanors,  he  professes  that  he  himself  is  not  a  sufficient 
judge  of  their  crimes,  but  Hhey  ought  to  be  tried  by  all  the  people.' 
And  concerning  Filissimus,  the  schismatic,  he  writes  to  his  people, 
from  his  exile,  that  'if  it  pleased  God,  he  would  come  to  them, 
after  Easter,  and  then  that  affair  should  be  adjusted  according  to 
their  arbitrament  and  common  counsel'  And  in  another  place,  he 
condemns  the  rash  precipitation  of  some  of  his  presbyters  in  admit- 
ting the  lapsed  to  communion,  because  of  some  pacificatory  libels 
obtained  from  the  confessors,  and  charges  them  to  admit  no  more 
till  peace  was  restored  to  the  church,  and  then,  they  should  '  plead 
their  cause  before  the  clergy*  and  cdl  the  people.''  And  concerning 
the  same  matter  he  writes  to  the  people  of  his  parish.  '  that  when 
it  should  please  God  to  restore  peace  to  the  church,  and  reduce 
him  from  his  exile,  that  then  it  should  be  examined  in  their  pres- 
ence, and  according  to  their  judgment.'"     (lb.  pp.  Ill,  112.) 

"  So  when  several  returned  from  the  schism  of  Fortunatus,  and 
bishop  Cyprian  was  willing  to  receive  them  to  the  church's 
peace,  he  complains  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  admit 
them,  and  the  great  difficulties  he  had  to  obtain  their  consent." 
(lb.  p.  113.) 

The  preceding  records  may  be  the  better  appre- 
ciated by  remembering  the  dates  at  which  the  authors 
cited  may  be  supposed  to  have  written.     The  period 

*  The  "  clergy"  of  a  looul  church  must  have  been  at  this  time 
their  bishop,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  other  officers,  of  whom 
there  were  many  grades,  unknown  in  the  times  of  the  apostles. 
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of  Clemens  Roman  us  may  be  put  clown  at  anno  70 ; 
Dionysius,  172;  Tertullian,  200;  Origen,  203;  Cyprian 
and  Firmilian,  250. 

It  is  instructive  to  notice  how  the  democratic  'principle 
struggled  for  existence  during  this  period  of  spiritual 
and  moral  declension,  and  while  the  elements  of  super- 
stition and  spiritual  despotism  were  gradually  but 
steadily  making  advances  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
church,  and  the  rights  of  the  common  brotherhood. 
This  evinces  not  only  the  manifest  existence,  but  the 
controlling  power  and  vital  energy  for  a  long  time,  of 
the  democratic  element,  in  the  churches  planted  by 
the  apostles,  that  could  so  long  resist  such  an  onset 
of  opposite  influences  and  elements,  of  which  we  pro- 
pose to  take  a  nearer  view  in  our  next  chapter. 


CHAPTEK  III. 

ELEMENTS  AND  PROGRESS  OF  RELIGIOUS  DECLENSION 
AND  OF  SPIRITUAL  DESPOTISM  IN  THE  FIRST  THREE 
CENTURIES. 

The  gradual,  stealthy,  unperceived,  and  simultane- 
ous advances  of  religious  declension  and  of  spiritual 
despotism  in  the  ancient  churches  has  been  remarked 
by  many  eminent  writers,  and  the  fact  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  instructive  and  important  though  painful 
topics  of  historical  and  philosophical  inquiry.  An 
erudite  Episcopal  writer,  of  our  own  times,  has  re- 
marked upon  this  subject,  as  follows : 

"  Christianity  received  upon  itself,  at  length,  the  full  impression 
of  the  evil  influences  which  it  came  in  to  remedy;  in  a  word,  it 
became  as  human  nature  would  have  it.  In  this  perverted  condi- 
tion we  find  it,  at  the  end  of  five  hundred  years,  if  not  earlier.  In 
attempting  to  trace  the  perversion  backwards  from  its  mature  to 
its  incipient  state,  we  meet  with  no  marked  stations  where  we 
might  stop  short,  and  say,  at  this  point  truth  gave  way.  and  error 
took  its  start.  Nothing  decisively  arrests  our  progress,  and  it 
becomes  inevitable  to  conclude,  in  the  language  of  Scripture  itself, 
that  the  hidden  mischief  did  '  already  work,'  while  yet  the  apostles 
were  planting  the  gospel.  We  hold  it,  then,  quite  impracticable  to 
mark,  with  any  precision,  the  eras  of  the  growth  of  superstition, 
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and  its  attendant  despotism."     (Taylor's  "  Spiritual  Despotism," 
p.  145.) 

This  statement  should  serve  as  a  check  upon  the 
too  prevalent  assumption,  not  confined  to  the  Episco- 
pal sect,  that  whatever  usages  are  found  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  apostles.  It 
was  not  upon  such  an  assumption  that  we  adduced  the 
remaining  democratic  usages  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies, in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  known  fact 
that,  in  the  period  under  review,  the  tendencies  from 
a  more  simple  and  democratic  polity  to  a  more  complex, 
artificial,  and  hierarchal  manifestation  were  constantly 
in  process  of  development,  without  any  counter  revo- 
lution of  general  prevalence  to  interrupt  it,  is  a  fact 
of  sufficient  significance  to  warrant  us  in  claiming 
whatever  was  democratic  in  that  period,  as  having 
been  inherited  from  a  previous  and  a  purer  age  of  the 
church.  The  innovations  were  all  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, 

ECCLESIASTICAL   AMBITION". 

"  Shortly  after  the  apostolic  age,  certain  ecclesiastical  offices,  it  is 
confessed  on  all  hands,  were  either  invented  or  modified  so  as  to 
suit  the  declining  spirituality  of  the  times."  (Dr.  Miller,  of  Prince- 
ton, Essay  on  Ruling  Elders,  p.  76.) 

As  this  is  a  statement  of  some  importance,  we  will 
fortify  it  by  some  further  particulars,  from  the  same 
writer : 

"There  is  abundant  evidence  that  every  class  of  elders,  as  well 
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those  who  commonly  officiated  as  rulers  only,  as  those  who  both 
ruled  and  taught,  bore  the  name  of  bishops,  inspectors  or  over- 
seers, during  the  apostolic  age,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards." 
(P.  70.) 

"  We  find,  moreover,  the  same  chiefest  of  the  apostles  (Paul) 
giving  the  title  of  bishop  and  elder,  without  discrimination,  to 
all  the  church  rulers  directed  to  be  ordained  in  Ephesus  and 
Crete,  as  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  plainly  evince.  In 
those  pure  and  simple  times  no  difficulty  arose  from  this  general 
application  of  a  plain  and  expressive  title.  For  more  than  one 
hundred  years  after  the  apostolic  age,  this  title  continued  to  be 
frequently  applied  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  writings  of  Clemens 
Eomanus,  Hermes,  Irenseus,  and  others,  amply  testify.  We  find 
them  not  only  speaking  of  the  elder,  as  bearing  rule  in  the  church, 
but  also  calling  the  same  men,  alternately,  bishops  and  elders,  as 
was  evidently  done  in  apostolic  times.  In  process  of  time,  how- 
ever, this  title,  which  was  originally  considered  expressive  of  duty 
and  labor,  rather  than  of  honor,  became  gradually  appropriated  to 
the  principal  elder,  who  usually  presided  in  preaching,  and  order- 
ing the  public  service.  Not  only  so,  but  as  a  worldly  and  ambitious 
spirit  gained  ground,  he  who  bore  this  title  began  to  advance  cer- 
tain peculiar  claims,  first,  those  of  stated  Chairman,  President,  or 
Moderator,  and  finally,  those  of  a  new  order  or  grade  of  office." 
(P.  71.) 

As  these  statements  are  from  a  Presbyterian  writer, 
we  will  adduce  others,  from  an  Episcopalian : 

"  The  apostles  evidently  employ  terms  of  office  rather  in  the 
power  of  their  abstract  meaning,  than  as  the  fixed  and  conven- 
tional designation  of  established  functionaries.  The  apostles  call 
themselves  presbyters  and  deacons  too.  Our  Lord  is  declared  to 
be   both   Bishop  and    Deacon.*      Presbyters   are   bishops,    and 

*  The  words,  servant,  deacon,  and  minister,  meant,  originally, 
very  nearly  the  same  thing. 
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bishops  are  teachers  and  helpers;  and  a  primate  is  exhorted,  in 
one  place,  to  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  and  in  another,  fully 
to  discharge  the  office  of  a  deacon.  *  *  The  liquid  or  con- 
vertible state  in  which  we  find  the  designation  of  office  in  the 
New  Testament,  indicates  clearly  the  yet  undefined  condition  of 
the  functionaries  to  which  such  titles  are,  in  that  promiscuous 
manner,  applied.  *  *  No  writer,  of  the  age  of  Cyprian,  uses 
the  words  bishop,  presbyter  or  deacon,  so  indeterminately  or 
abstractedly  as  do  the  apostles."  (Taylor's  Spiritual  Despotism, 
pp.  129,  130.) 

Of  the  new  offices  invented,  some  particulars  will 
appear  in  the  following  : 

"  Some  idea  of  the  early  corruption  of  the  churches,  and  of  the 
cumbersome  and  unscriptural  machinery  which  was  introduced 
into  them,  may  be  formed  from  the  account  which  is  given  us  of 
the  church  at  Rome,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  [i.  e. 
about  anno  250.]  Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  writing  to  Fabius, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  gives  the  following  list  of  his  clergy,  etc.  : 
'  There  are  six  and  forty  priests,  seven  deacon^,  seven  sub- 
deacons,  two  and  forty  acolytes,  [a  sort  of  waiter  to  the  bishop.] 
two  and  fifty  exorcists  [persons  employed  to  expel  evil  spirits] 
and  readers,  [i.  e.  of  the  Scriptures,  in  public  worship,]  with  por- 
ters.' All  these  were  subject  to  one  bishop,  and  were  regarded 
as  necessary  to  a  single  church  of  the  highest  rank  and  dignity. 
S  Eusebius's  Eccl.  Hist.  Lib.  VI.  chap.  42,  or  Milner,  Cent.  III. 
chap.  9."     (Punchard's  History  of  Congregationalism,  p.  15.) 

"Clement,  'the  almost  apostle,'  confirms  the  belief  that  the 
apostles  anticipated  the  workings  of  ambition  among  the  clergy, 
when  he  says:  'Our  apostles  knew,  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  there  should  contentions  arise  upon  the  account  of  the  minis- 
try,' or  'about  the  name  of  the  bishopric'  or  episcopacy  itself 
These  contentions  about  the  episcopal  office,  or  perhaps,  about 
that  presidency  among  the  elders  over  churches  which  was  early 
introduced,  were  doubtless  aggravated,  if  not  originated  by  the 
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manifest  disposition  of  the  members  of  the  churches  to  attach 
themselves  to  favorite  preachers."  [Vide  1  Cor.  i.  3, 7 ;  Mosheim, 
Cent.  I.  pt.  ii.  chap.  2,  sect.  11.]     (Punchard,  p.  16.) 

INFLUENCE   OF   CITIES. 

Tlie  ancient  civilization  among  the  Gentile  nations 
was  confined  chiefly  to  cities.     Hence,  the  gospel  was 
first  preached  and  churches  first  gathered  in  cities 
The  relative  position  of  city  and  country,  in  the  mat 
ter  of  reciprocal  influence,  was  much  more  dispropor 
tionate  than  at  present.     The  wealth,  luxury,  vices 
display,   ostentation,   and    ambition    of   city  society 
would  naturally  corrupt  the  churches  in  the  cities,  and 
at  the  same  time,  incline  them  to  assume  airs  of  supe- 
riority over  the  Christians  of  the  humbler  villages  and 
rural  districts.    Hence,  when  the  city  churches  became 
numerous  and  wealthy,  and  the  bishops  wielded  the 
power  and  influence  of  their  churches,  their  power 
extended  over  the  surrounding  country,  at  once  cor- 
rupting the  people  and  rendering  them  servile.     And 
thus  the  bishops  or  pastors  of  the  wealthy  city  churches 
were  preparing  to  become,  as  they  did,  in  after  times, 
the  metropolitans  or  diocesan  bishops  of  the  surround- 
ing districts,  that  were,  to  some  extent,   dependent 
upon  their  city  brethren,  perhaps  as  tenants,  (for  the 
soil    was  chiefly  monopolized    by   capitalists  in  the 
cities,)  and  who  may  have  been  first  taught  Christian- 
ity by  teachers  sent  out  from  the  same  cities. 

EFFECTS   OF   PERSECUTION. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  times  of  persecution 
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are  times  of  comparative  purity ;  and  the  fierce  and 
frequent  persecutions  of  Christians  during  this  period 
may  seem  to  forbid  the  idea  that  religious  declension, 
corruption,  and  spiritual  despotism  could  have  been 
making  such  rapid  progress  among  them. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  persecutions  of  this  period 
did  something,  at  times,  to  purify  the  church  and  pre- 
serve it  from  total  corruption.  In  many  respects,  its 
influence  may  have  been  salutary,  without  being  suf- 
ficient, as  we  know  it  was  not,  to  prevent  the  declen- 
sion of  piety  that  the  historical  records  present.  There 
were  seasons  of  respite,  during  which  wealth,  luxury, 
ambition,  and  pride  made  rapid  progress.  Nor  was 
the  force  of  persecution  such  as  to  reduce  the  Chris- 
tians to  a  weak  handful.  On  the  contrary,  they  rapidly 
increased  in  numbers  and  in  wealth,  till  they  took 
possession  of  the  empire.  Large  revenues  were,  at 
times,  in  the  treasuries  of  the  church,  and  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  bishops. 

And  besides  all  this,  persecution  brought  its  own 
peculiar  temptations,  and  many  were  overcome,  and 
apostatized,  to  preserve  their  estates,  or  their  lives. 
The  more  wealthy,  luxurious,  and  self-indulgent, 
would  be  most  likely  to  fall  into  this  snare.  And 
then,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  they  would  come 
back  in  great  numbers,  as  we  know  they  did,  and 
seek  their  former  position  and  influence  in  societw  by 
a  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church.  The  faithful 
would  be  cautious  and  slow  to  receive  them,  fearing 
their  penitence  was  superficial,  and  that  they  would 
as  readily  desert  them,  again.  The  bishops,  whose 
19* 
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revenues  depended  on  numbers  and  wealth,  would  be 
tempted  to  receive  them  too  easily,  and  their  influence 
would  at  length  prevail.  The  case  of  Cyprian,  ad- 
duced already  in  another  connection,  furnishes  an 
instance  in  point.  And  we  know,  by  the  testimony 
of  different  writers,  that  in  this  way  the  standard  of 
qualification  for  church  membership  became  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  churches  flooded  with  a  prepondera- 
ting population  who  could  be  either  Christians  or 
heathen,  as  the  exigences  of  the  times  might  demand. 
The  influence  of  this  class  might  be  counted  upon,  as 
an  ally  of  hierarchal  ambition,  of  course.  It  would  be 
preposterous  to  reckon  them  on  the  other  side.  The 
Christian  liberties  of  the  churches  are  never  secure  in 
such  keeping. 

But  this  was  not  all,  nor  the  worst.  The  same 
temptations  that  caused  many  openly  to  apostatize, 
caused  many  more  to  conciliate,  to  compromise,  to 
remodel  their  religion,  by  such  compliances  with  the 
usages  of  heathenism  as  should  render  Christianity 
more  gorgeous,  more  showy,  more  respectable,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  heathen  around  them,  attracting  some  of 
the  powerful,  and  even  some  of  the  priests,  into  their 
ranks,  mitigating  the  contempt  and  opposition  of 
others,  and  by  making  Christianity  approximate  to- 
wards heathenism,  render  it  more  difficult  to  foment 
persecutions  against  Christians.  If  all  this  was  not 
deliberately  intended,  it  was  ultimately  reached.  The 
bishops  themselves  were  in  the  very  position  to  be 
peculiarly  influenced  by  these  temptations,  which 
would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  their  admiration  of 
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the  pagan  literature,  now  coming  to  be  much  culti- 
vated among  them,  their  emulation  of  the  pagan  phi- 
losophers, and  their  strong  desire  to  press  into  their 
service  the  philosophy  taught  by  them,  as  expository 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles,  and  supplementary  to 
the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

All  these  admixtures,  whether  with  the  popular 
religion  or  with  the  philosophy  of  the  heathen,  tended, 
in  some  way,  to  foster  the  spirit  of  pride  and  caste  in 
the  few,  and  subvert  the  common  brotherhood  of  the 
many. 

The  persecutions  also  laid  the  foundation  of  monk- 
ery, by  driving  Christians  into  retirement.  This  be- 
gan about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  when  one 
Paul,  in  Egypt,  retired  to  the  deserts  of  Thebais, 
and  lived  a  hermit  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Mul- 
titudes followed  his  example,  which  became  a  source 
of  idleness,  celibacy,  corruption,  clanship,  caste,  and, 
ultimately,  an  element  and  instrument  of  hicrarchal 
control. 

There  was  another  tendency  of  persecution  to  estab- 
lish a  hierarchy  among  Christians  that  has  been  noticed 
by  a  writer  before  cited. 

"  The  very  excellences  for  which  the  primitive  elders  were  dis- 
tinguished were  an  occasion  of  corruption  to  the  churches.  This 
may  seem  a  paradoxical  assertion.  It  will  nevertheless  be  found 
susceptible  of  demonstration  that  the  virtues  of  the  Christian 
pastors  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  were  the  innocent  occa- 
sion of  corruption  to  the  churches.  To  be  a  Christian  pastor  in 
those  perilous  times,  was  to  take  the  front  rank  of  danger,  for 
the  officers  of  the  churches  were  the  first  to  be  sought  after  when 
persecution  arose  because  of  the  word.     To  men  who  were  ready 
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to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  the  churches  rea- 
sonably supposed  they  might  safely  trust  their  dearest  rights. 
They  would  naturally  choose  to  be  guided  by  the  opinions  and 
governed  by  the  wishes  of  such  men.  They  would  be  slow  to 
speak  of  their  ecclesiastical  rights.  Feeling  that  all  was  safe  in 
the  hands  of  their  devoted  and  venerated  pastors,  they  would 
readily  dismiss  all  anxious  care,  and  it  would  be  but  reasonable 
to  suppose  that,  ere  long,  it  would  be  forgotten  that  the  churches 
had  any  claim  to  those  special  rights  and  immunities  which  they 
had  so  long  neglected  to  exercise. 

"  The  difficulty  and  danger  of  meeting  together  for  the  transac- 
tion of  church  business,  during  the  seasons  of  persecution,  to 
which  the  churches  were  frequently  exposed  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years  after  Christ,  would  be  an  additional  reason  for 
leaving  the  management  of  their  affairs  more  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  their  officers  than  was  originally  contemplated."  (Punch- 
ard's  History  of  Congregationalism,  pp.  18,  19.) 

This  is  a  common-sense  and  matter-of-fact  view, 
and  furnishes  an  instructive  commentary  upon  the 
philosophy  that  tells  us  there  is  no  danger  of  despotism 
in  committing  unlimited  power  into  the  hands  of  good 
men,  or  surrendering  to  them  the  exercise  of  our  own 
rights.  For,  as  the  writer  above  quoted  proceeds  to 
observe : 

"  The  extra-scriptural  authority  thus  given  to  their  religious 
teachers,  as  an  evidence  of  affectionate  confidence,  and  to  some 
extent  made  necessary  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
churches,  was  at  first,  without  doubt,  faithfully  exercised;  but  in 
process  of  time — and  not  a  very  long  time  either — that  authority 
which  had  been  yielded  by  the  churches  as  a  boon,  would  be 
claimed  by  the  clergy  as  a  right,  and  most  eagerly  by  those  most 
likely  to  abuse  it."     (lb.  pp.  19,  20.) 
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EFFECTS   OF   SUPERSTITION. 

It  will  be  found  by  the  careful  inquirer  that  spiritual 
despotism,  in  some  particulars,  rose  to  a  great  height 
while  the  churches  and  bishops  were  yet  exposed  to 
the  persecutions  of  the  heathen,  and  consequently  be- 
fore the  bishops  and  clergy  wielded  any  secular  power. 
A  more  efficient  weapon  was  found  in  the  growing 
superstitions  of  the  people,  and  in  the  ideas  coming  to 
be  held,  of  the  mysterious  and  superhuman  power  of 
the  clergy.  The  power  of  the  keys,  originally  inhe- 
rent in  the  churches,  was  not  only  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  bishops,  but  was  coming  to  be  regarded, 
literally,  the  absolute  power  of  forgiving  or  of  refusing 
to  forgive  sins  !  Add  to  this  that  the  simple  memorials 
and  symbols  of  Christianity,  now  in  process  of  becom- 
ing the  monopoly  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  were 
also  becoming  transmuted  into  the  necessary  and  in- 
dispensable channels  of  divine  grace,  in  the  hands  of 
a  priestly  caste. 

;:  Those  great  and  consolatory  truths  on  which  all  stress  was 
laid  by  Paul,  John,  Peter,  and  James,  of  rational  import,  and  of 
elevating  influence,  though  not  denied  or  forgotten,  had  sunk 
into  a  secondary  place  in  favor  of  notions  which  attribute  unutter- 
able value  and  a  mysterious  efficacy  to  the  Christian  ceremonies. 
Here  we  trace  the  first  footmarks  of  clerical  encroachment.  The 
administration  of  the  sacraments  was  the  inviolable  prerogative 
of  priests,  and  these  symbols,  rather  than  the  great  principles  they 
held  forth,  were  insisted  upon  as  vital  energy ;  it  was  upon 
touching,  tasting,  handling  the  material  elements,  or  upon  being 
duly  touched  and  handled  by  the  dispensers  of  the  mysteries,  that 
eternal  life  depended !     Not  to  be  washed  in  the  laver  of  regen- 
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eration,  not  to  cat  of  the  divine  flesh,  not  to  drink  of  the  blood, 
not  to  be  anointed  with  the  oil  of  remission,  was  to  perish  ever- 
lastingly. Salvation  and  perdition  turned,  not  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  heart  in  God's  sight,  but  upon  having  a  share  of  the 
consecrated  fluid  or  solid  matter,  which  the  priest  might  bestow, 
or  might  refuse  !"     (Spiritual  Despotism,  pp.  149,  150.) 

"  So  long  as  the  great  duty  of  Christian  ministers  was  to  teach 
and  enforce  principles  of  belief,  which  all  alike  are  to  enjoy  and 
to  imbibe,  and  which,  when  once  received,  are  (at  least  so  far  as 
the  teacher  is  concerned)  an  inalienable  possession,  these  teach- 
ers stand  upon  a  reasonable  ground  of  equality  with  the  people. 
But  the  relative  position  of  the  two  parties  is  at  once  changed, 
when  the  priest  pretends  to  have  something,  and  something 
mysterious,  to  bestow,  from  day  to  day,  as  well  as  something  to 
teach,  and  when  he  may,  at  discretion,  bestow  or  withhold  the 
inestimable  and  indispensable  boon.  This  essential  change  of 
position  we  find  to  have  taken  place,  long  before  Constantine 
comes  upon  the  stage.  Spiritual  despotism  had  already  laid  the 
broad  foundation  of  its  power,  when  the  blood  of  Cyprian  stained 
the  sands  without  the  walls  of  Carthage. 

"  Every  superstition,  as  well  as  that  relating  to  the  sacraments, 
had  the  same  tendency  to  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy  a 
power  which  continually  widened  the  interval  between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  ministers,"  &c.     (lb.  pp.  151,  152.) 

Thus,  the  rise  of  spiritual  despotism,  in  the  ancient 
churches,  is  identified  with  the  decline  of  a  truly  spir- 
itual religion,  as  defined  in  the  Xew  Testament,  and 
with  the  growth  and  substitution  of  a  rival  religion  in 
its  stead.  The  spirit  of  democracy,  along  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  was  disappearing,  though  the 
outward  forms  of  both,  to  a  certain  extent,  remained. 
Even  these,  one  by  one,  were  silently  and  stealthily 
displaced. 
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INCREASING    POWER    OF    THE    BISHOPS. 

The  original  equality  of  the  elders  (presbyters,  pas- 
tors, or  bishops)  of  the  New  Testament  churches  had 
now  given  place,  first,  to  the  priority,  and  then,  to  the 
supremacy  of  him  who  now  arrogated  to  himself,  ex- 
clusively, the  title  of  bishop,  and  exercised  dominion 
over  a  plurality  of  presbyters,  deacons,  and  various 
newly -invented  grades  of  officers  under  him.  The 
local  independency  of  the  church  was,  in  a  measure, 
retained;  that  is,  there  was  no  regularly  constituted 
ecclesiastical  body  beside  or  over  it.  But,  then,  the 
proper  powers  and  functions  of  the  church  were  in 
process  of  being  absorbed  by  the  bishop.  The  maxim 
was  then  maturing,  if  not  matured,  "  The  bishop  is  the 
church." 

Thus  matters  stood  at  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  It  was  not  a  condition  of  things  to  continue. 
The  encroachments  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation  could 
not  remain  stationary ;  they  must  be  repelled  or  sub- 
mitted to,  and  submission  would  insure  additional 
aggression.  There  was  not  vitality  enough  left  in  the 
churches  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  It  had  to  be  worn, 
and,  of  course,  must  be  fitted  to  the  necks  of  the 
wearers.  The  outward  institutions  of  religion  must 
be  changed  to  conform  with  its  altered  spirit  and 
character. 

PROVINCIAL   SYNODS. 

The  next  step  in  this  direction  was  the  introduction 
of  sy nodical  assemblies.      So  little  did  these  seem,  at 
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first  and  for  some  time,  to  conflict  with  the  independ- 
ency of  the  local  churches,  that  writers,  who,  like 
Lord  King,  have  insisted  on  the  fact  of  such  independ- 
ency during  the  first  three  centuries,  have  noticed 
the  existence  of  these  synods,  without  seeming  to  sup- 
pose that  there  was  any  serious  discrepancy  between 
them.  Yet  they  use  language  which  either  affirms  or 
implies  the  "government"  of  the  churches,  to  some 
extent,  by  these  bodies. 

After  having  noticed  how  the  bishops  of  the  differ- 
ent local  churches  advised  with  each  other  on  particu- 
lar occasions,  and  how  prominent  and  influential  bish- 
ops appeared  to  exercise  a  fatherly  care  over  a  number 
of  churches,  Lord  King  speaks  of  the  churches  as 
follows : 

"But  that  which  chiefly  deserves  our  consideration  was  their 
intercourse  and  GOVERNMENT  by  synodical  assemblies,  that 
is,  by  a  convocation  of  bishops,  [i.  e.  pastors  of  local  churches,] 
who  frequently  met  together  to  maintain  unity,  love  and  concord, 
to  advise  about  the  common  circumstances  and  conditions,  to 
regulate  all  ecclesiastical  or  church  affairs  within  their  respective 
limits,  and  to  manage  other  such  like  things."  (Primitive  Church, 
p.  131.) 

The  writer  explains  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  the 
universal  or  ecumenical  councils  which  were  afterward 
convened,  as  the  Council  of  Nice,  held  anno  820,  not 
to  mention  a  large  council  held  at  Antioch,  which  con- 
demned Paulus  Samosatenus,  at  an  earlier  date,  which 
could  hardly  be  called  a  general  council,  lie  then 
says  : 

'•But  those  synods  which  were  very  frequent  within  my  pre- 
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scribed  time,  [i.  e.  previous  to  anno  300,]  were  provincial  syn- 
ods;  that  is,  as  many  particular  churches  as  could  conveniently 
and  orderly  associate  themselves  together,  and  by  their  common 
consent  and  authority  dispose  and  regulate  all  things  that  related 
to  their  polity,  unity,  peace,  and  order."     (Pp.  131,  132.) 

These  provincial  synods  met  statedly;  some  once  a 
year,  some  twice  or  thrice. 

"  As  for  the  members  that  composed  these  synods,  they  were 
bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  deputed  laymen,  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  their  respective  churches."     (lb.  p.  133.) 

The  popular  element,  though  visible  in  this  arrange- 
ment, is  only  so  in  a  state  of  manifest  depression.  One 
bishop,  aside  from  the  influence  connected  with,  his 
office,  would  count  as  much  in  the  vote  of  a  synod  as 
his  entire  church,  by  its  delegate,  (if  one  only  was 
sent,)  though  composed  of  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  members.  The  lay  delegation  could  do  little 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  churches,  while  the  fact  of 
sending  a  delegation  would  bind  them  more  effectually 
than,  at  that  stage  of  clerical  assumption,  a  simple  as- 
sembly of  bishops  could  have  done.  It  seemed  to 
carry  with  it  the  sanction  of  the  churches  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  date,  origin,  and  progress  of  the  provincial  syn- 
ods are  thus  stated  by  another  writer  : 

"Another  step  in  the  path  of  declension  was  the  introduction 
of  synods,  or  general  councils,  with  authority  to  make  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  churches.  The  first  appearance  of  these 
assemblies  was  about  A.  D.  170  or  173.  At  first  they  weie  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  the  independent  churches,  elected 
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for  the  express  purpose  of  deliberating  in  behalf  and  in  the  room 
of  these  churches.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  they  as- 
sumed to  act  in  their  own  name.  These  bodies  needed,  of  course, 
a  moderator,  and,  as  they  generally  assembled  in  the  capital  of 
the  province,  who  so  suitable  for  a  moderator  as  the  president 
of  the  city  church ;  an  officer  who  now  began  to  be  called  bishop, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  co-equals,  the  elders.  This  honor,  at 
first  conferred  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  would  be  expected  as  a  mat- 
ter of  propriety,  and  finally  claimed  as  an  official  right.  In  this 
way,  the  office  of  Metropolitan  or  Diocesan  bishop  was,  probably, 
introduced  into  the  churches. 

"Another  way  in  which  these  synods  corrupted  the  original 
order  of  the  churches  was,  by  taking  to  themselves  a  legislative 
and  juridical  authority. 

"  It  was  natural  that  the  churches  should  pay  great  deference 
to  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  these  bodies,  composed,  as  they 
usually  were,  of  the  bishops  of  an  entire  province ;  and  it  was 
not  at  all  strange  that  their  decisions  should  gradually  assume  the 
form  of  canons  or  rules,  for  the  government  of  the  represented 
churches;  for  rulers,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  will  generally 
assume  authority  as  fast  as  the  people  will  yield  it."  (Punchard's 
Hist.  Cong.,  pp.  21,  22.) 

The  Episcopal  historian  of  Spiritual  Despotism  be- 
fore cited  thus  notices  the  provincial  synods : 

;i  We  should  not  fail  to  mention  the  important  influence  which 
the  custom  of  holding  provincial  and  general  councils  had,  in 
effecting  the  general  position  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  *  *  The 
first  and  most  marked  result  of  that  practice  of  transferring  every 
considerable  controversy,  whether  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical,  from 
the  church  where  it  originated  to  a  convention  of  bishops,  was  of 
course  at  once  to  cut  off  the  people  from  all  control  over  such  dis- 
cussions, and  virtually  to  deny  them  the  right  of  entertaining  a 
free  opinion  on  the  subject  of  debate.  *  *  If  there  had  been 
no  other  cause  at  work  to  give  rise  to  spiritual  despotism,  this 
alone  would  have  been  enough;  we  must  assign  the  commence- 
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ment  of  its  operation  to  as  early  a  period  as  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  There  can  be  no  security,  no  liberty,  and  scarce- 
ly any  purity  or  vitality  in  a  church  which  says  to  the  laity  in 
the  mass,  'You  have  nothing  to  do  with  theology  but  to  receive 
what  we  teach  you ;  and  nothing  to  do  with  rules  of  discipline  or 
laws  of  administration,  but  to  yield  them  obedience."  (Spiritual 
Despotism,  pp.  154,  155.) 

"  When  the  bishops  returned  from  these  aristocratic  conventions 
to  their  sees,  bearing  with  them  authoritative  determinations  of 
religious  controversies,  together  with  general  rules  of  conduct,  or 
canons,  and  special  decisions  concerning  individuals,  what  was 
likely  to  happen?  Let  us  suppose  that  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the 
people,  obsequiously  bowed  to  the  wisdom  or  the  will  of  their 
superiors.  This  acquiescence,  in  most  cases,  could  take  place  only 
because  clergy  as  well  as  laity  had  already  been  so  disciplined  in 
servile  and  silent  submission,  that  they  knew  no  other  law  and  no 
other  rule  of  right  than  the  word  of  their  spiritual  masters.  Des- 
potism must  almost  have  reached  its  height  when  the  decrees  of 
Synods  met  with  no  resistance."  *  *         *         *         * 

"But,  on  the  contrary,  we  may  imagine  instances — indeed,  such 
frequently  occurred — in  which  freedom  of  thought  or  refractory 
impulses,  induced  some  of  the  inferior  clergy  to  call  in  question 
the  theological  dogmas,  or  the  ecclesiastical  regulations  of  the  pre- 
lates. This  contumacy  could  not  be  winked  at.  The  dissidients 
were  reported  at  the  next  Synod;  the  bishops  felt  their  official 
honor  touched ;  they,  of  course,  sustained  each  other,  and  defended 
their  common  authority.  Already  all  substantial  powers  were  in 
their  hands.  Opposition,  after  a  struggle,  was  overcome,  the 
audacious  presbyter  and  his  associates  were  degraded.  Yet  this 
was  not  enough,  for  every  such  struggle  suggested  anew  the  ne- 
cessity of  exalting  still  more  the  divine  episcopal  prerogatives,  of 
lifting  the  throne  a  step  higher,  and  of  providing  still  more  ample 
means  of  preventing  or  crushing  similar  revolts. 

"Thus  it  is  always  that  despotic  practices  involve  the  necessity 
of  still  more  arbitrary  proceedings.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things   that  any  invasion  of  the  rights  of  men  should  stop  at  a 
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point  of  comparative  moderation;  if  we  wrong  men,  we  must,  in 
self-defence,  go  on  to  enslave  them.  The  most  horrible  excesses  of 
tyranny  are  coiled  in  the  egg  that  is  left,  without  noise  or  notice, 
to  hatch  in  the  sand,  by  dragon  Pride. 

"  The  synodic  system  then,  such  as  prevailed  both  in  the  east, 
and  in  the  west,  is  justly  named  as  a  principal  cause  or  means  of 
the  spiritual  despotism  which  so  early  grasped  the  Christian 
world."     (lb.  pp.  161,  162.) 

"With  the  early  defenders  of  ecclesiastical  power,  those,  we 
mean,  who  belong  to  the  pristine  era  now  under  review,  the 
unity  of  the  church  meant  that  artificial  concentration  of  actual 
influence  which  converged  upon  Carthage,  upon  Antioch,  upon 
Alexandria,  or  upon  Rome.  It  was  not  the  consent  of  all  be- 
lievers, but  the  sense  of  Dionysius,  of  Cyprian,  or  of  Cornelius. 
The  communion  of  saints  was  not  the  affectionate  correspondence 
and  intercourse  of  all  who  held  to  the  Head,  and  loved  each  other 
as  members  of  Christ,  but  rather  the  visible  fact  of  ecclesiastical 
submission  to  this  or  to  that  metropolitan  or  patriarch.  The  form 
was  taken  for  the  substance ;  and  those,  in  many  cases,  were 
treated  as  aliens  or  enemies,  whose  only  crime  was  the  calling  in 
question  some  arbitrary  determination  of  a  self-constructed  and 
irresponsible  authority. 

"  Strange  that  these  bishops  and  reverend  fathers,  removed 
only  two  hundred  years  from  the  apostolic  age,  should  forget  the 
illegality  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  of  the  pretext  on  which  they 
demanded  the  submission  of  their  adversaries.  The  first  churches 
received  their  decrees  from  two  sources,  namely,  the  lips  of  the 
apostles,  whose  absolute  power  as  the  Lord's  commissioners  was 
not  questioned,  or  from  councils  in  which  the  brethren  at  large 
had  trheir  place  and  their  vote.  But  these  bishops  and  metropoli- 
tans, although  they  still  convened  the  people  in  their  parishes, 
and  lefl  them  a  semblance  of  their  primitive  liberty,  yet  concerted 
every  important  measure,  and  discussed  all  controversies  in  synods, 
from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  even,  as  well  as  the  people, 
were  excluded.  For  a  few  of  the  rulers  of  the  church  to  judge 
between  themselves  and  their  opponents,  to  roll  thunders  over 
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the  heads  of  whoever  resisted  their  authority,  was  nothing  less 
than  an  outrageous  usurpation.  And  yet  it  had  not  been  by  a 
bold  thrust  or  leap  that  this  point  of  despotism  had  been  reached, 
but  by  insensible  degrees,"  &c.     (lb.  pp.  168,  169.) 

"In  every  age,  it  has  been  by  gathering  themselves  into  clus- 
ters, apart  from  the  people,  by  sitting  in  conclave,  with  the  doors 
barred  against  the  laity,  and  by  concerting  measures,  not  in  the 
church,  but  in  chambers  and  closets,  that  ministers  of  religion 
have  converted  the  gospel  into  a  system  of  tyranny,  and  an 
engine  of  cruelty.  The  history  of  spiritual  despotism  hinges  upon 
this  divulsion  of  the  elements  of  church  power.  An  impious  and 
fatal  divorce  of  what  God  had  joined — a  divorce  effected  by  the 
clergy — was  the  principal  means  of  establishing  all  corruptions  and 
all  usurpations."     (lb.  p.  123.) 

If  the  writer  last  quoted  be  correct  in  his  data,  the 
popular  element  of  "deputed  laymen"  in  the  provin- 
cial synods,  as  mentioned  by  Lord  King,  was  not 
long  retained.  After  they  had  answered  the  end  of 
giving  the  sanction  of  the  churches  to  the  authority 
of  the  synods,  the  bishops  might  think  it  politic  to 
dispense  with  them. 

"It  appears  that  although  presbyters  and  deacons  attended 
those  occasional  synods  that  were  convened  by  bishops  in  their 
particular  dioceses,  it  was  the  bishops  only  who  met  their  metro- 
politan in  the  stated  vernal  and  autumnal  conventions,  and  the 
bishops  only  who  were  summoned  to  the  ecumenic  councils."  (lb. 
p.  161.) 

GERM   OF   DIOCESAN   EPISCOPACY. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  germ  of  diocesan  episcopacy  in 
the  supremacy  of  one  bishop  over  a  large  number  of 
presbyters,  deacons,  and  other  inferior  officers,  in  a 
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large  and  popular  city  church,  with  many  members 
in  the  surburbs  and  adjacent  country.  If  these  were 
to  be  accommodated  with  "  chapels  of  ease  "  in  their 
respective  neighborhoods,  under  care  of  presbyters,  as 
in  the  church  of  Alexandria,  before  mentioned,  and 
without  separating  from  the  old  church,  then  episco- 
pacy would  result,  of  course.  The  precedent  and  the 
principle  would  warrant  the  extension  of  the  .diocese, 
at  pleasure.  Even  in  the  city  diocese,  church  inde- 
pendency would  soon  be  sacrificed,  and  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  presbyters  below  the  bishop  would  be 
completed  and  established. 

But  when  the  bishops  of  churches  in  distinguished 
cities,  by  presiding  over  the  provincial  synods  of 
bishops  statedly  held  at  their  central  positions,  came 
to  be  recognized  as  metropolitans,  or  bishops  over 
bishops,  an  arch-bishopric  was  manifestly  in  embryo. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  provincial  synods,  and 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  matured  quite  as  early  as 
diocesan  episcopacy  proper,  if  not  earlier. 

Clemens  Romanus,  who  flourished  anno  70,  "sometimes  men- 
tions many  bishops  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  whom,  at  other 
times,  he  calls  by  the  name  of  presbyters,  using  those  two  terms 
as  synonymous  titles  or  appellations.  *  *  *  *  The  first 
that  expressed  these  church  officers  by  the  distinct  terms  of 
bishops  and  presbyters,  was  Ignatius,  who  lived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century."     (King's  Primitive  Church,  p.  71.) 

A  comparison  of  dates  gives  us,  then,  the  assumed 
control  of  the  bishops  over  the  presbyters,  anno  100, 
or  a  little  later;  the  origin  of  provincial  synods,  anno 
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170;  and  the  beginnings  of  diocesan  episcopacy  proper, 
(at  Alexandria  only,)  anno  260,  or  perhaps  somewhat 
earlier.  The  elate  of  the  metropolitan  authority,  re- 
sulting from  the  synods,  is  not  definitely  fixed.  These 
dates,  if  not  exact,  are  sufficiently  ascertained  to  mark 
as  innovations  upon  the  previously  existing  polity,  the 
usages  and  arrangements  specified. 

FANCIFUL   IMITATION   OF  JUDAISM. 

"  The  doctrine  that  the  ministers  of  the  Christian  Church  were 
the  successors  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  which,  if  not  originated 
in  the  second  century,  was  then  most  successfully  inculcated  by 
the  clergy,  contributed,  materially,  to  the  great  work  of  corrupt- 
ing the  churches. 

"  If  the  clergy  were  the  successors  of  the  Jewish  priests,  why, 
then,  of  course,  a  resemblance  between  the  two  was  to  be  looked 
for.  The  bishops,  or  presiding  elders,  were  made  to  answer  to 
the  high  priest,  the  presbyters  or  elders  to  the  priests,  and  the 
deacons  to  the  Levites.  'This  idea,'  says  Mosheim,  'being  once 
introduced  and  approved,  drew  after  it  many  other  errors.' 
Among  which  was,  that  it  gave  an  official  elevation  and  sacredness 
to  the  clergy,  which  Christ  never  authorized."     (Punchard,  p.  22.) 

How  much  these  hierarchies  resembled  the  Aaronic 
priesthood,  the  reader  must  judge.     (See  Vol.  I.) 

ARROGANT   PRETENSIONS   AND   SPIRITUAL   DESPOTISMS 
OF   THIS   PERIOD. 

"  Let  it  be  your  endeavor  [says  Ignatius]  to  partake  all  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist ;  for  there  is  but  one  flesh  of  your  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  one  cup  in  the  unity  of  the  blood,  one  altar,  as  also 
there  is  one  bishop,  together  with  his  presbytery  and  deacons,  my 
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fellow-servants,  so  that  whatever  ye  do,  ye  may  do  it  to  the  will 
of  God.  *  *  *  I  cried  while  I  was  among  you,  I  spake  with  a 
loud  voice,  Attend  to  the  bishop,  to  the  presbytery,  and  to  the 
deacons.  Now  some  have  supposed  that  I  said  this,  as  foreseeing 
the  division  that  should  come  among  you.  But  He  is  my  witne ss 
for  whose  sake  I  am  in  bonds,  that  I  knew  nothing  from  any 
man,  but  the  Spirit  spake,  saying  on  this  wise,  Do  nothing  with- 
out the  bishop.  [Ignatius,  Ep.  Phil]  See  that  ye  follow  your 
bishop  as  Jesus  Christ  the  Father,  and  the  presbytery  as  the  apos- 
tles, and  reverence  the  deacons  as  the  command  of  God.  Let  no 
man  do  anything  of  what  belongs  to  the  church  separately  from 
the  bishop.  Let  that  Eucharist  be  looked  upon  as  well  established, 
which  is  either  offered  by  the  bishop,  or  by  him  to  whom  the 
bishop  has  given  his  consent.  It  is  not  lawful,  without  the  bishop, 
either  to  baptize,  or  to  celebrate  the  holy  communion,  but  what- 
soever he  shall  approve  of,  that  is  also  pleasing  unto  God!  "  [Ad 
Smyrn.]     (Beverly,  Introduction,  p.  10.) 

"  Cyprian  [says  Lord  King]  describes  a  schismatic  as  one  that 
condemns  the  bishop,  [pastor,]  leaves  the  ministers,  of  God,  and 
dares  to  set  up  another  altar.  '  No  man  can  regularly  constitute 
a  new  bishop  or  erect  a  new  altar  besides  the  one  bishop  and  the 
one  altar,' — for  which  reason  he  calls  the  altar  that  is  erected  by 
schismatics  against  the  one  altar  of  their  lawful  bishops,  '  a  profane 
altar;'  with  which  agrees  that  of  Ignatius,  that  'he  that  is  within 
the  altar  is  pure,  but  he  that  does  anything  without  the  bishops, 
priests  and  deacons,  is  impure ;'  and  as  he  says,  in  another  place, 
whosoever  is  luiihout  the  altar,  wants  the  bread  of  God." 

"  No  man  [says  Schlegel]  can  speak  in  higher  terms  of  the 
power  of  the  bishops  than  the  arrogant  Cyprian,  who,  when  not 
fired  by  any  passion,  is  so  condescending  towards  presbyters, 
deacons,  and  the  common  people."     (P.  32.) 

Lord  King  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
powers  of  the  Provincial  Synods : 

"  And  many  other  such  synodical  decrees  relating  to  the  dis- 
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cipline  and  polity  of  the  church  are  to  be  met  with  in  Cyprian, 
which  were  ever  accounted  obligatory  to  all  those  parishes  who 
lived  within  those  respective  provinces,  and  had  their  representa- 
tives in  those  respective  Synods.  For  what  purpose  else  did  they 
decree  them  ?  It  had  been  fruitless  and  ridiculous  to  have  made 
frequent  and  wearisome  journeys,  with  great  cost  and  pains,  to 
have  debated  and  determined  those  things  which  they  judged 
expedient  for  the  church's  well  being,  if  after  all  it  was  indiffer- 
ent whether  they  were  obeyed  or  not."     (P.  138.) 

CORRESPONDING  SUPERSTITIONS. 

"  Children  received  the  eucharist  in  the  primitive  church,  which 
is  also  a  thing  so  well  known  as  that  for  the  proof  of  it  I  shall 
only  urge  one  passage  of  Cyprian,  where  he  tells  the  story  of  a 
sucking  girl  who  so  violently  refused  the  taste  of  the  sacramental 
wine,  that  the  deacon  was  obliged  forcibly  to  open  her  lips,  and 
to  pour  down  the  consecrated  wine;  therefore  it  naturally  follows 
that  children  were  baptized,  for  if  they  received  that  ordinance 
which  always  succeeded  baptism,  then  of  necessity  they  must 
have  received  baptism  itself.  Origen  writes  :  '  Children  are  bap- 
tized, for  the  remission  of  their  sins,  for  the  purging  away  of  their 
natural  filth  and  original. impurity,  which  is  inherent  in  them.'" 
(King's  Primitive  Church,  p.  196.) 

After  showing  how  the  ceremony  of  exorcism 
always  preceded  baptism,  the  author  says : 

"  When  exorcism  was  finished,  then  came  baptism  itself,  and 
the  person  being  ready  to  be  baptized,  the  minister,  by  prayer, 
consecrated  the  water  for  that  use,  because  it  was  not  any  water, 
but  only  that  water,  as  Sedatus,  bishop  of  Turbo,  writes,  which  is 
sanctified  in  the  church,  by  th£  prayers  of  the  ministers^  that 
washeth  away  sin.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as  Tertullian  writes,  that 
any  waters  may  be  applied  to  that  use,  but  then  God  must  first 
be  invoked,  and  then  the  Holy  Ghost  presently  comes  down  from 
20 
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heaven,  and  moves  upon  them  and  sanctifies  them.  Wherefore, 
says  Cyprian,  the  water  must  be  cleansed  and  sanctified  by  the 
priest,  that  by  its  washing,  it  may  wash  away  the  sins  of  the  man 
that  is  baptized."     (lb.  p.  217.) 

"  For,  as  Clemens  of  Alexandria  says,  '  The  baptized  person, 
by  this  dedication  to  the  blessed  Trinity,  is  delivered  from  the 
corrupt  trinity,  viz. :  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,  and  is  now 
sealed  by  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.'"     (lb.) 

Lord  King  discusses  the  question  whether  presby- 
ters as  well  as  bishops  had  the  power  of  confirmation, 
and  very  gravely  adduces  the  following  argument  to 
show  that  they  had  the  power : 

"  If  the  presbyters  had  not  this  power  of  confirmation,  many 
souls  must  have  been  damned  for  the  unavoidable  default  of  a 
bishop,  [i.  e.  during  his  long  absence,]  which  is  too  cruel  and  unjust 
to  imagine ! "     (P.  67.) 

These  quotations  are  made,  not  to  disparage  the  use 
of  baptism,  nor  to  raise  the  question  of  infant  baptism, 
but  to  show  that  even  at  that  early  date,  the  doctrine 
of  baptismal  regeneration  was  as  fully  developed  as  at 
any  later  period ;  and  that  (if  Lord  King  correctly 
apprehends  the  sentiment  that  then  prevailed)  the 
ceremony  of  confirmation  was  likewise  accounted 
essential  to  salvation. 


GENERAL   STATE   OF   RELIGION  AND   MORALS. 

Even  Milner,  who  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of 
uncharitableness  towards  the  orthodox  and  established 
church,  gives  a  sombre  picture  of  the  state  of  religion, 
near  the  close  of  the  third  century. 
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"If,"  says  he,  "Christ's  kingdom  had  been  of  this  world,  and  if 
its  strength  and  beauty  were  to  be  measured  by  secular  pros- 
perity, we  should  here  fix  the  era  of  its  greatness.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  the  era  of  its  actual  declension  must  be  dated  in  the 
pacific  part  of  Diocletian's  reign.  'During  this  whole  century  the 
work  of  God,  in  purity  and  power,  had  been  tending  to  decay.' 
Ambition  and  covetousness  had  in  general  gained  the  ascendency 
in  the  Christian  Church."     (Hist,  of  Ch.,  Cent.  III.  chap.  17.) 

Milner  says  again : 

"It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the  first  grand  and  general 
declension,  after  the  primary  effusion  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  should 
be  fixed  about  the  middle  of  this  century." 

From  the  writings  of  Cyprian  and  Tertullian  it 
appears,  that  ecclesiastical  virgins,  (nuns,)  in  their  times, 
were  "  enrolled  in  the  canon  or  matricula  of  the 
church."     (Buck's  Theo.  Diet.,  Art.  Nuns.) 

If  the  reproofs  and  expostulations  of  Basil,  an  earn- 
est advocate  of  celibacy,  in  the  succeeding  century,* 
and  other  incidental  testimony  of  that  nature,  may  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  the  impurity  connected  with  that 

*  We  need  not,  in  fact,  travel  beyond  the  limits  of  the  period 
now  under  review,  to  find  testimony  to  the  same  effect. 

"  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  (about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,)  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  church, 
in  his  treatise  concerning  the  lapsed.  See  Milner's  Hist.,  Cent. 
III.  chap.  8.  Milner  says,  '  The  peace  of  thirty  years  had  cor- 
rupted the  whole  Christian  atmosphere.'  Chap.  11.  Taylor,  in 
his  Ancient  Christianity,  presents  us  with  a  most  loathsome 
exhibition  of  the  corruptions  of  this  age ;  particularly  of  '  the 
zealous  and  upright  Cyprian's  '  delinquent  steiv  of  ecclesiastical 
virginity,  at  Carthage.' "     (Punchard,  p.  44.) 
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unnatural  arrangement,  in  connection  with  the  incipi- 
ent monasticism  of  the  other  sex,  must  have  developed 
itself  at  an  early  date,  giving  occasion  for  some  eccle- 
siastical regulations,  then,  or  afterwards,  respecting 
the  usage.  Indeed,  some  modern  Protestant  writers 
have  suggested  the  inquiry  whether  the  state  of  the 
monasteries  and  nunneries  under  Papal  control  and 
supervision  has  not  been  better  than  that  of  the 
recluses  in  the  ages  preceding  the  Papacy.  (Vide 
Taylor's  Ancient  Church.)  Here  then  we  have  another 
occasion  as  well  as  element  of  the  spiritual  despotisms 
of  the  dark  ages  that  succeeded. 

In  fact,  it  might  be  difficult  to  specify  any  promi- 
nent abuse  or  enormity  of  after  times,  the  origin  of 
which  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  back  into  the  first 
three  centuries,  or  to  some  usage  or  institution  that 
was  then  introduced.  The  power  of  the  Papacy  can- 
not be  reckoned  an  exception,  for  the  same  power  in 
kind,  and  little  less  in  degree,  was  exercised  by  the 
bishops  of  the  ancient  churches,  before  the  Papacy  or 
even  diocesan  episcopacy  had  been  fully  matured. 

And  in  the  ecclesiastical  polity  prevailing  at  the 
close  of  the  third  century  were  wrapped  up  all  the 
elements  of  the  polity  that  succeeded  it.  All  these 
were  corruptions  of  apostolic  Christianity,  and  innova- 
tions upon  the  original  order  of  the  churches.  Cor- 
ruption of  morals,  of  Christianity,  and  of  Christian 
institutions,  went  band  in  hand.  The  decline  of 
Christianity  was  the  decline  of  democracy.  The  as- 
cendency of  a  counterfeit  Christianity  was  the  rise  and 
establishment  of  despotic  ecclesiastical  power. 


CHAPTEE    IV. 

THE    STRUGGLES    OF    CHRISTIANITY    AND    DEMOCRACY 
AGAINST   SPIRITUAL   WICKEDNESS   IN   HIGH   PLACES. 

In  tracing  the  actual  workings  and  effects  of  Chris- 
tianity, our  argument  simply  requires  us  to  exhibit 
evidence  that  the  spirit  and  the  usages  of  democracy 
have  been  witnessed  to  the  same  extent,  more  or  less, 
that  the  principles  and  the  practices  of  Christianity  h&ve 
likewise  prevailed.  More  than  this  needs  not  and  may 
not  be  claimed.  If  Christianity  includes,  requires,  or 
superinduces  the  spirit  of  democracy,  the  fact  of  this 
connection  is  established,  not  less  by  the  ascendency 
of  despotism  when  Christianity  becomes  corrupted 
and  declines,  than  by  the  re-appearance  of  the  spirit 
of  liberty  when  Christianity  resumes  her  original 
character,  and  when  her  vigor  and  life  are  revived. 
"We  must  deplore  the  fact  that  neither  Christianity 
nor  democracy  has  yet  prevailed,  except  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  very  difficulty  of  preserving  either  of 
them,  in  their  purity,  in  this  world  of  corruption,  is 
an  argument,  not  only  confirming  their  excellence, 
but  the  affinity  subsisting  between  them.  If  most 
men  doubt  the  reality  of  Christianity,  because  they 
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see  so  little  of  it  exhibited  in  practice,  so  the  practi- 
cability of  democracy  is  almost  as  extensively  dis- 
credited, for  the  same  reason. 

What  we  have  to  affirm  then,  in  this  place,  is  the 
general  historical  fact,  that  so  far  as  Christianity  has 
prevailed  in  its  general  integrity  and  purity,  in  other 
respects,  (the  Scriptures  furnishing  the  standard  of 
Christianity,)  so  far  the  spirit  of  democracy  has  been 
fostered,  and  its  usages  have  been  restored.  But  when 
Christianity  becomes  corrupted,  or  is  inefficient,  or 
extinct,  just  then,  and  there,  a  corresponding  decline 
of  the  spirit  and  the  usages  of  democracy  has  also  been 
witnessed. 

To  this  statement  we  add,  that  from  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  if  not  earlier,  to  the  present  hour, 
there  has  been  a  continuous  struggle  between  Christi- 
anity and  democracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  Antichrist 
(a  corrupted  or  counterfeit  Christianity)  and  spiritual 
despotism  on  the  other. 

We  must  restrict  ourselves,  for  the  most  part,  to 
these  general  statements,  and  rely  upon  the  reader, 
with  his  knowledge  of  church  history,  or  by  his  future 
perusal  of  its  pages,  to  test  the  correctness  of  our 
representations.  To  present  even  a  condensed  outline 
of  the  illustrations  that  might  be  brought  forward, 
would  require,  at  least,  one  or  two  volumes  of  the  size 
of  our  present  work ;  whereas,  we  have  scarcely  the 
space  left  us  to  devote  to  it  a  single  chapter.  We 
can  only  indicate,  by  way  of  index,  as  it  were,  a  few 
of  the  fields  of  inquiry,  in  which  the  facts  may  be 
found.     The  sketches  already  furnished  of  the  first 
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three  centuries,  may  indicate  some  of  the  proper 
topics  of  attention,  as  connected  with  the  succeeding 
history.  A  right  understanding  of  that  early  period 
will  supply  a  key  to  all  that  follows.  The  same 
elements  are  found  at  work  afterwards,  that  were  at 
work  then,  with  some  additional  circumstances  in 
favor  of  despotic  power. 

The  most  that  will  be  found  new,  however,  will  be 
the  opposition  witnessed,  among  Christians,  from  the 
middle  of  the  third  centur}^,  and  onward,  against  the 
encroachments  of  despotic  power ;  an  opposition  on 
the  part  of  numerous  bodies  of  men,  commonly 
known  in  church  history  as  "  schismatics"  and  stand- 
ing without  the  pale  of  the  great  mass  commonly 
known  as  " the  Church"  yet  preserving,  nevertheless, 
amid  all  the  persecutions  they  suffered,  nearly  all  the 
true  knowledge  and  practice  of  Christianity  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  through  the  dark  ages  that  have 
intervened  ! 

This  statement  may  startle  and  alarm  some  readers. 
But  let  them  remember  that  the  "schism"  of  the 
ancient  church,  as  defined  by  its  prominent  writers, 
was  not  a  departure  from  the  Christian  doctrines,  nor 
yet  from  a  compliance  with  the  Christian  precepts  as  a 
code  of  moral  conduct,  nor  yet  from  the  natural  mani- 
festations of  Christianize^  and  devotion — the  enemies 
of  the  "schismatics"  themselves  being  judges ;  but 
simply  their  departure  from  the  jurisdiction  of  what 
were  regarded  as  the  regularly  constituted  ecclesias- 
tical authorities,  though  manifestly  innovations  upon 
apostolic  usage  and  order.     These  separations,  more- 
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over,  were  primarily  on  the  ground  of  the  moral 
corruption  and  impurity  that  then  tarnished  the 
church,  and  which  were  too  notorious  to  be  concealed 
or  denied  ;  and,  secondarily,  on  the  ground  of  the  eccle- 
siastical despotism  that  had  sprung  up  amid  these 
moral  corruptions.  Even  Tertullian  himself,  who 
seems  to  have  held  a  high  rank  among  the  "  Chris- 
tian fathers,"  quitted  the  church  for  these  reasons, 
about  the  year  200,  or  half  a  century  before  there  was 
any  organized  body  of  dissenters.  After  him,  "  Pri- 
vatus,  who  was  an  old  man  in  the  time  of  ISTovatian, 
with  several  more,  repeatedly  remonstrated  against 
the  innovations  taking  place,  and  as  they  could  get 
no  redress,  separated,  and  formed  separate  congrega- 
tions."    (Vide  Punchard's  Hist.,  p.  48.) 

Novatian  was,  however,  the  first  who  appears  to 
have  succeeded  in  withdrawing  lars^e  numbers  from 
the  dominant  ecclesiastical  organizations,  A.  D.  251, 
"  not  for  a  reason  of  faith,"  "  but  on  the  ground  that 
the  Catholic  Church  had  corrupted  herself  by  the 
admission  of  uniuorthy  members,  and  that  her  church- 
es were  no  longer  entitled  to  the  name  of  Christian 
churcJies." 

"The  vast  extent  of  this  sect,"  says  Dr.  Lardner,  "is  manifest 
from  the  names  of  the  authors  who  have  mentioned  them,  or 
written  against  them,  and  from  several  parts  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire where  they  were  found."     (Jones,  vol.  I.  p.  18.) 

"  Robinson,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Researches,  speaking  of  the 
abuse  of  Novatian  by  the  Catholic  writers  of  his  day,  says : 
'  They  tax  Novatian  with  being  the  parent  of  innumerable  mul- 
titudes of  congregations  of  puritans,  all  over  the  empire,  and  yet> 
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he  had  no  other  influence  over  any,  than  what  his  good  example 
gave  him.  People,  everywhere,  saw  the  cause  of  complaint,  and 
groaned  for  relief.' "     (Quoted  by  Punchard,  p.  48.) 

Gibbon  tells  us  that  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  "  a  large  district  of  Paphlagonia  [a  prov- 
ince in  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
Euxine  Sea]  was  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  these 
sectaries." 

Socrates,  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  historian,  bears 
strong  though  incidental  testimony  to  the  remarkable 
purity  of  their  morals. 

Ecclesiastical  writers  agree  in  this  account  of  the 
Novatianists,  and  of  the  strictness  of  their  discipline. 
Novatian  is  also  represented  as  orthodox  in  his  doc- 
trines. Milner,  though  he  laments  the  schism,  con- 
firms the  preceding  statements.  Novatian  may 
have  been  excessively  rigid  in  his  rule  of  never 
admitting  back  again  into  the  churches  those  who 
had  once  abjured  Christianity  to  escape  persecution  ; 
but  the  general  laxity  of  discipline,  and  the  deplo- 
rable state  of  morals  in  the  churches,  was  a  much 
more  reprehensible  error.  What  we  have  to  do  with 
the  history  of  the  Novatian  secession,  in  this  inves- 
tigation, is  to  notice  how  ecclesiastical  despotism 
allies  itself  to  the  worst  abuses  and  corruptions  in  the 
church,  and  is  sustained  by  them;  while  purity  of 
morals  and  vigor  of  church  discipline  have  to  be  main- 
tained, if  at  all,  by  abjuring  those  extended  and  am- 
bitious ecclesiastical  arrangements  that  subvert  the 
democratic  simplicity  of  the  New  Testament  institu- 
20* 
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tions.  Let  the  reader  take  this  remark  along  with, 
him,  and  recur  to  it,  at  every  period  of  church  history. 
Novatian  was  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at  Eome. 
Here  he  raised  the  standard  of  secession,  and  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  others  in  various  parts  of  the 
empire.  He  was  put  to  death  in  the  persecution 
under  Valerianus.  Of  his  enterprise  of  reformation, 
Waddington  speaks  thus  : 

"  His  endeavor  to  revive  the  spotless  moral  purity  of  the 
primitive  faith,  was  found  inconsistent  with  the  corruptions  even 
of  that  early  age ;  it  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  leading 
prelates,  as  a  vain  and  visionary  scheme ;  and  those  rigid  princi- 
ples which  had  characterized  and  sanctified  the  church  of  the  first 
century,  were  abandoned  to  the  profession  of  schismatic  sectaries, 
in  the  third."     (Hist,  Ch.,  p.  79.) 

Some  historians  would  leave  us  to  infer  that  the 
Nbvatianists  were  extinguished  by  the  persecutions 
of  the  Catholics,  before  the  close  of  the  fifth  century ; 
but  Robinson  tells  us  they  continued,  under  various 
names,  down  to  the  times  of  the  Lutheran  Reforma- 
tion.* The  enemies  of  the  dissenters,  in  every  age, 
have  called  them  b}r  the  names  of  their  prominent 
men  in  a  given  generation  or  province,  or  hj  other 
terms  of  reproach.  Aside  from  mere  names,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  separation  commencing  with  Novatian, 
and  on  substantially  the  same  grounds,  has  been  con- 
tinued ever  since.  The  Novatianists  were  stigmatized 
as  puritans.     The  same  name  was  applied  to  non-con- 

;;  Vide  Jones,  vol.  II.,  p.  312,  &c.j  Mosheim,  Cent.  III.  part  ii. 
chap.  5;  Punchard,  p.  52. 
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formists  in  England,  in  the  17th  century,  and  these 
again  were  stigmatized  as  Donatists  and  Novatianists  ! 
So  likewise,  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  some- 
times called  Lollards,  and  in  England,  Wickliffites, 
were  essentially  of  the  same  religion,  and  so  were 
John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 

In  other  words,  the  Protestant  Reformation,  or, 
quite  as  properly,  the  Puritan  Secession,  commenced 
with  Novatian,  A.  D.  251,  and  under  the  various 
names  of  Donatists,  ./Erians,  Paulicians,  Albigenses, 
Waldenses,  Vaudois,  Lollards,  &c,  &c,  has  continued 
down  to  oar  own  times.  Varieties  are  indeed  to  be 
recognized  among  these,  and  greater  or  less  depart- 
ures from  the  corruptions  and  usurpations  of  the 
Catholic  or  general  Church.  Sometimes,  too,  there 
have  been  secessions  from  seceding  bodies,  either 
with  or  without  adequate  cause.  But  in  all  these,  the 
principle  of  liberty,  to  some  extent,  has  been  pre- 
served, the  usages  of  democracy  in  some  measure 
restored,  or  at  least,  the  opposite  arrangements  and 
authorities  held  in  check,  or  shorn  of  their  strength ; 
purity  of  morals,  and  simplicity  of  Christian  doctrine, 
have  been,  in  a  corresponding  measure,  restored  and 
preserved.  Anomalies  and  inconsistencies  may  be 
detected,  here  and  there.  Half  reformations  have  too 
often  left  the  work  to  be  done  over  again.  And  the  sons 
or  successors  of  reformers  have  again  and  again  relapsed, 
giving  occasion  for  new  enterprises  of  reform.  And 
in  these,  the  democratic  element  in  Christianity  has  ever 
lived  and  exerted  itself,  in  opposition  to  hoary  abuse, 
and   ancient   prerogative   and   precedent,  preserving 
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and  preserved,  like  the  bush  of  Horeb,  in  the  burning 
flame.  Take  away  this  element  of  democracy  from 
Christianity  and  the  church,  and  their  recuperative 
power  is  lost — there  is  no  one  left  to  stand  up  against 
abuses,  or  to  plead,  in  the  face  of  authority,  for  the 
right  and  the  true.  The  democratic  right  of  private 
judgment,  of  individual  dissent,  of  independent  con- 
scientious action,  is  consecrated  by  every  successive 
struggle  of  pure  Christianity  against  the  corruptions 
and  usurpations  that  would  suffocate  and  destroy  her. 
Conservatists,  falsely  so  called,  may  predict  or  may 
dogmatize,  as  they  choose :  the  true  conservatism 
(that  is,  the  preserving  power)  of  the  church  has,  for 
sixteen  centuries,  reposed  in  the  democracy  of  the 
church,  and  is  nowhere  else  visible,  on  the  page  of 
her  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  autocracy  and 
the  usages  of  hierarchal  and  priestly  domination  have 
been  an  element  of  corruption  in  the  church,  a  mildew 
upon  her  good  fruits,  an  incubus  upon  her  bosom,  a 
cancer  upon  her  vitals,  from  the  second  century  to  the 
present  hour. 

The  moral  causes  at  work  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries  were  such  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  produce 
the  results  witnessed  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth. 
The  sy nodical  system  gave  rise  to  the  metropolitan, 
the  patriarchal ;  and  the  Papacy  was  only  one  step 
beyond,  a  mere  incident  in  the  workings  of  the  pre- 
viously existing  clerical  power.  The  accession  of  Con- 
stantine,  A.  D.  306,  his  professed  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, A.  D.  311,  and  his  imperial  patronage  of  the 
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bishops,  afterwards,  may  have  accelerated  but  did  not 
cause  that  result.  Not  only  were  tendencies  to  the 
Papacy  at  work  in  the  third  century,  but  even  the 
future  seat  of  that  power  was  half  revealed  in  the 
priority  conceded  by  Cyprian  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
about  the  time  that  Novatian  raised  the  standard  of 
separation.  Not  too  soon  was  that  separation  matured 
and  set   forward.     A  remnant    mio'ht  not  otherwise 

o 

have  been  preserved. 

The  union  of  the  civil  with  the  ecclesiastical  power, 
under  Constantine,  is  justly  regarded  as  marking  a 
significant  era  in  the  history  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
church.  A  new  element,  or  at  least  a  new  form  of 
corruption  and  tyranny,  was,  no  doubt,  then  intro- 
duced, and  a  precedent  established  that  has  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  persecution  ever  since.  Quite  re- 
markable is  it  that  the  period  in  which  the  persecuting 
power  of  Pagan  Rome  was  overthrown,  should  be  the 
same  period  in  which  the  persecuting  power  of  nomi- 
nally Christian  Rome  was  established  in  its  stead,  to 
do  essentially  the  same  work — to  make  war  upon  the 
saints,  upon  the  usages  of  apostolic  church  order  and 
discipline,  and,  of  course,  upon  the  principles  and  the 
usages  of  democratic  equality  and  liberty  among 
Christians. 

Equally  worthy  of  notice  is  the  fact,  that  with  every 
accession  of  autocratic  power,  whether  in  the  Church 
or  in  the  State,  or  in  the  union  of  both,  there  came 
also  a  corresponding  increase  of  moral  darkness,  of 
impurity,  of  spiritual  declension,  of  superstition,  of 
idolatry,  of  imposture,  of  the  prostitution  of  religion 
to  base  and  unworthy  ends. 
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The  commingled  superstitions  of  heathenism  and  of 
a  perverted  Christianity,  the  increasing  ignorance  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  growing  dogma  that  common  Chris- 
tians were  not  competent  to  use  and  interpret  the 
sacred  writings,  the  imperial  power  exerted  under 
patronage  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  to  convert  the  hea- 
then by  wholesale,  to  baptize  them  by  regiments,  to 
bring  them  into  the  bosom  of  the  church  by  cities, 
and  even  by  nations,  and  sometimes  at  the  point  of 
the  sword,  the  similar  reception  of  the  ignorant  bar- 
barians who  conquered  the  empire,  the  introduction 
and  worship  of  images,  the  aid  of  idle  monks  and 
mendicants,  the  passion  for  the  relics  of  saints,  the  sale 
of  absolutions  and  indulgences,  taxes  levied  on  the 
pretended  redemption  of  souls  out  of  purgatory,  the 
Scriptures  at  length  proscribed,  the  establishment  of 
the  Inquisition — all  these,  and  the  like  of  them,  we  see 
combining  in  support  of  ecclesiastical  despotism  and  a 
lordly  clerical  caste,  waging  war  with  every  principle, 
every  manifestation,  and  every  usage  of  Christian 
democracy  and  liberty  in  the  churches.  That  "  the  people 
loved  to  have  it  so  "  is  no  valid  refutation  of  the  state- 
ment. The  principle  of  democracy  is  a  fixed  and 
changeless  reality,  dependent  upon  neither  numbers 
nor  names.  The  relinquishment  of  liberty  by  a  ser- 
vile multitude  does  not  confer  or  testify  their  freedom. 

But  neither  the  Papacy  nor  the  union  of  Church 
and  State,  under  Constantine,  is  to  be  exclusively 
charged  with  all  this  extended  mischief.  Causes  they 
may  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  they  were  also 
effects.     They  were  significant  incidents  in  the  history. 
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The  main  cause  lay  further  back,  in  the  corruptions 
and  usurpations  by  which  both  of  them  were  pre- 
ceded and  introduced.  For  a  time,  the  spiritual  des- 
potisms of  the  bishops  may  have  been  counterpoised 
or  held  in  check  by  the  imperial  authority,  as  the  im- 
perial tyranny  may,  at  times,  have  been  restrained  by 
the  power  of  the  bishops.  But  in  the  long  run  the 
spiritual  and  the  secular  despotisms  strengthened  each 
other,  and  united  their  forces  against  freedom,  as  in  all 
Church  and  State  unions  since.  The  Papacy,  too,  as 
a  convenient  court  of  final  appeal,  may  have  extended 
relief  to  many  who  were  oppressed  by  the  bishops. 
It  could  hardly  fail  to  be  otherwise.  And  this  would 
reconcile  thousands  to  the  Papacy.  But,  in  the  long 
run,  the  liberties  of  the  church  and  of  the  world  were 
the  losers.  Thus  it  is  ever  in  the  accumulations  of 
autocratic  power,  however  plausibly  counterbalanced 
or  combined.  The  Papacy,  as  a  court  of  appeal  from 
the  episcopacy,  may  have  been  as  wise  a  provision  as 
was  the  stated  synod,  considered  as  a  court  of  appeal 
from  the  local  bishops.  The  real  mischief  lay  in  the 
assumption  of  the  functions  of  the  common  brother- 
hood by  a  clerical  caste,  of  which  the  Papacy  as  well 
as  episcopacy  was  but  an  incidental  form. 

"  It  might  tend,  not  a  little,  to  dispel  some  delusive  impressions, 
common  to  the  Protestant  world,  if  a  phrase  could  be  found  which, 
while  characteristic  of  the  superstitious  and  despotic  system  that, 
from  the  second  and  third  centuries,  supervened  and  displaced 
Christianity,  should  clearly  separate  it  from  its  accidental  connec- 
tion with  the  Papacy,  and  the  Romish  hierarchal  tyranny.  The 
Popes  occupied  and  turned  to  their  particular  advantage  this  vast 
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and  refined  system  of  error  and  oppression,  but  the  system  itself 
has  deeper  roots,  is  more  recondite,  more  intellectual,  and  is  more 
ancient  than  the  usurpations  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome.  Nor  is  this 
all :  for  the  spiritual  essence  of  Popery  has  outlived  the  overthrow 
of  the  Papal  domination,  or  the  proper  power  of  Rome,  and  (which 
is  a  significant  truth)  it  may  survive  the  total  dispersion  and  final 
dissolution  of  that  hierarchy  of  which  the  Pope  is  the  head  and 
organ."     (Taylor's  Spiritual  Despotism,  p.  222.) 

While  this  is  true  and  important,  it  remains  also 
true  that  each  additional  departure  from  apostolic 
simplicity  renders  a  return  to  it  more  difficult,  and 
hedges  up  the  avenues  of  successful  assault  upon  the 


'•When  the  ministers  of  the  churches  had  become  their  govern- 
ors, and  the  ambitious  desire  of  enlarging  their  dominions  and 
multiplying  their  subjects  had  induced  those  governors  to  dis- 
pense with  the  apostolic  pre-requisites  for  church  membership, 
and  admit  whole  towns  and  cities,  yea,  and  entire  nations,  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church,  upon  a  profession  of  their 
wish  to  become  Christians  and  receive  baptism — when,  I  say.  tiheae 
things  became  history,  as  they  did  in  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies, it  is  obvious  that  the  churches  could  be  no  longer  little  sacred 
republics.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  manage  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters after  the  manner  of  the  first  century.  The  world  had  now 
overspread  the  church,  and  the  church,  if  governed  at  all,  must 
be  governed  by  worldly  policy.  And  so  it  was,  from  about 
the  close  of  the  third  century  to  the  sixteenth."  (Punchard, 
p.  250 

All  this,  to  be  sure,  was  placing  the  prospects  of 
Christianity  and  of  democracy  in  an  almost  hopeless 
position.     But  when,   in  addition  to  this,  we  learn 
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from  Mosheim  how  emperors,  princes,  and  noblemen, 
to  satisfy  the  priests  and  expiate  their  past  sins,  made 
them  presents,  not  merely  of  their  own  private  posses- 
sions, but  of  public  property,  or  such  as  may  belong 
to  princes  and  nations,  to  wit,  whole  provinces,  cities, 
castles,  and  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  them,  so 
that  bishops  became  dukes,  counts,  marquises,  judges, 
legislators,  sovereign  lords,  and  generals  at  the  head 
of  their  own  armies,  thus  uniting  in  their  own  persons 
all  the  civil  and  military,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  func- 
tions of  the  community  over  which  they  presided ; 
it  is  manifest  that  the  people  were  placed  at  a  still 
further  remove  from  any  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
democratic  institutions  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  when  all  these  hierarchies  became  consolidated 
under  one  universal  bishop,  when  the  entire  ecclesias- 
tical as  well  as  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  civil- 
ized world  were  concentrated  in  the  city  of  Rome,  in 
the  persons  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  there  was 
still  another  wall  of  separation  erected  between  the 
common  brotherhood  and  the  privileges  of  Christian 
freemen.  The  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Empires,  and  the  ultimate  dissolution  of  the  Roman 
State,  might  have  been  expected  to  effect  something 
towards  the  demolition  of  that  mighty  fabric;  but 
when  the  Papal  power,  enthroned  upon  the  vices  and 
superstitious  fears  of  the  people,  was  found  to  have 
inherited  the  secular  power  of  the  defunct  Roman 
emperors;  when,  in  addition  to  his  own  homestead 
regalia,  the  ecclesiastical  Italian  States,  the  Pope 
found   himself  able  to  control  every  throne  in   all 
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Christendom;  when  his  good  pleasure  could  make 
kings  and  unmake  them  ;  when  the  bull  of  the  Vati- 
can could  absolve  subjects  beyond  the  Rhine,  or  on 
the  British  islands,  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance; 
when  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Europe  not 
only  received  but  held  their  crowns  at  his  nod,  and 
did  him  homage  by  literally  holding  his  stirrups  in 
the  sight  of  the  populace ;  when  the  sentences  of  ex- 
communication pronounced  by  his  own  sacerdotal 
minions,  and  incurring  the  penalties  of  death  and  con- 
fiscation, were  implicitly  enforced  by  the  civil  and 
military  power  of  all  nominal  Christendom — then  it 
was  that  the  climax  of  combined  spiritual  and  secu- 
lar despotism  was  fully  reached — the  farthest  remove 
from  the  democratic  principles  of  equality  and  com- 
mon brotherhood — the  farthest  from  the  doctrines 
of  apostolic  Christianity,  and  the  usages  of  the  New 
Testament  churches.  Then,  too,  the  flood-gates  of 
demoralization  and  vice  were  thrown  loose,  and  the 
very  portals  of  the  church  were  made  the  sluice-way 
of  corruption,  by  priestly  and  plenary  indulgences  to 
commit  crime.  Everything  impure,  everything  anti- 
christian,  everything  anti-democratic,  were  found  con- 
centrated  around  the  throne  of  ecclesiastical  domina- 
tion. 

What  hope  was  there  then  left  for  pure  religion,  or 
for  the  liberties  of  mankind?  On  what  holy  altar 
should  Christianity  and  Democracy  re-kindle  their 
seemingly  extinguished  fires?  At  the  opening  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  what  gleam  of  light,  on  all  this 
moral  chaos,  could  be  discerned  ? 
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A  remnant  had  been  preserved.  A  golden  thread, 
from  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  had  come  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth.  It  reached  to  the 
cell  of  the  humble  monk  of  Erfurth.  We  turn  back, 
to  run  our  eye,  hastily,  over  the  track  traversed  by 
this  thread.  It  commenced,  as  we  have  said,  as  early, 
at  least,  as  the  times  of  jSTovatian,  A.  D.  251. 

THE   DONATISTS. 

The  second  class  of  puritan  dissenters  were  called 
Donatists,  and  appeared  A.  D.  311.  The  particular 
occasion  of  separation  was  some  difficulties  in  the 
church  at  Carthage.  But  the  real  cause  appears  to 
have  been,  essentially,  the  same  that  had  compelled 
the  secession  of  ISTovatian  at  Rome.  The  church  had 
become  corrupt,  and  its  administration  despotic.  Aside 
from  mere  incidents  and  names,  the  Novatianists  and 
the  Donatists  may  be  regarded  as  one. 

" These,  Milner  calls  'the  second  class  of  dissenters.'  Like  the 
Novatianists,  they  agreed  with  the  Catholic  party  in  their  doc- 
trinal belief,  but  dissented  on  the  ground  of  church  order.  The 
Donatists  believed  that  the  Church  had  so  corrupted  herself  that 
she  was  no  longer  the  spouse  of  Christ — that  EMM(  )RALITY  had 
unchurched  the  Catholics  and  sunk  them  in  mere  worldly  corrup- 
tion. They  therefore  entirely  separated  from  them,  and  would 
neither  commune  with  the  Catholics,  nor  receive  them  into  their 
churches  until  they  had  been  re-baptized."  (Punchard's  History, 
p.  54.) 

It  is  of  some  importance  that  the  reader  bear  in  mind 
that  these  "Catholics"  were  not  "Papists."  Papacy 
had  not  yet  arisen.     The  churches  had  just  begun  to 
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exchange  Independency  for  Episcopacy  at  this  period. 
The  Donatists  suffered  bloody  persecution,  afterwards, 
under  professedly  Christian  Roman  Emperors.  The 
celebrated  St.  Augustine  is  represented  by  Gibbon  as 
taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  these  persecutions. 

"The  Donatists  thought  the  church  ought  to  be  separated  from 
the  world,  a  religious  society  voluntarily  congregated  together 
for  religious  purposes,  and  for  no  other.  With  this  view  they 
admitted  none  without  a  personal  profession  of  faith  and  holiness." 
(See  Robinson.) 

"  Donatus  was  a  man  of  learning  and  eloquence,  very  exem- 
plary in  his  morals,  and,  as  would  appear  from  several  circum- 
stances, studiously  set  himself  to  oppose  the  growing  corruptions 
of  the  Catholic  Church."  (Jones'  Ch.  Hist.,  vol.  I.  pp.  388-390 ; 
Punchard,  p.  6G.)  "  When  the  Separatists,  who  were  afterwards 
called  Independents  and  Congregationalists,  first  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, the  Church  and  State  party  denounced  them  as  'Donatists.' " 
(lb.  p.  G8.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Donatists  were  In- 
dependents ;  that  they  seceded  from  corrupt  churches, 
and  that  their  contest  was  with  a  clerical  caste. 

THE   PAULICIANS. 

"The  Paulicians  were  dissenters  from  the  corruptions  of  the 
Greek  and  Romish  churches.  They  had  their  origin  A.  D.  GGO, 
from  the  labors  of  'a  humble  man  named  Constantine.'  'He  be- 
lieved that  all  religious  teachers  were  equals  in  rank,  and  that  they 
should  he  distinguished  from  laymen  by  no  rights^  prerogative*  or 
insignia.1  The  authority  of  COUNCILS  to  govern  the  church 
he  did  not  recognize,  neither  indeed  were  any  such  institutions 
known  among  his  followers.  In  a  word,  he  utterly  rejected  the 
whole  hierarchal  system  of  church  government  then  in  vogue." 
(Punchard,  pp.  79,  81.) 
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The  Paulicians  suffered  bloody  persecutions  for  cen- 
turies, yet  they  were,  from  that  very  cause,  scattered 
all  over  the  nominal  Christian  world,  and  some  of 
them  took  refuge  among  the  Saracens.  Their  mis- 
sionaries found  their  way  into  every  part  of  Europe, 
nor  were  they  extinct  in  the  eleventh  century,  when 
they  took,  in  France,  the  name  of  Albigenses  ;  and  the 
Waldenses  in  Italy  appear  to  have  been  only  another 
branch  of  the  same  great  Paulician  family  They 
were  also  known  by  the  name  of  Separates,  and  during 
the  darkest  part  of  the  dark  ages,  they  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  the  rack  and  the  stake.  "  The  light  of  the 
inquisitorial  fires  [says  Punchard,  page  94]  enables 
us  to  trace  this  interesting  sect  of  dissenters  down  to 
the  dawn  of  the  Lutheran  Eeformation." 

THE   ALBIGENSES   AND   WALDENSES. 

The  name  of  Albigenses  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  a  council  which  condemned  them  sat  at  Albi,  or 
Albigea,  a  town  of  Aquitain.  "  Gibbon  speaks  of 
them  as  identical  with  the  Paulicians."  Mosheim  con- 
siders them  a  branch  of  the  Paulician  family.  The 
name  of  Albigenses  became  common  to  all  heretics,  at 
one  period. 

Mosheim  derives  the  name  of  Waldenses  from  Peter 
Waldo,  or  Waldus,  or  Valdo,  in  the  12th  century; 
yet  he  admits  that  "  long  before  that  time  there  had 
been  resident  in  the  valley  of  Piedmont,  persons  who 
rejected  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  Eomisli  Church, 
and  who  agreed  in  many  things  with  the  Walden- 
sians."     (Cent.  XI.,  part  ii.  chap.  5,  Punchard's  Hist., 
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p.  96.)    The  Waldenses  are  also  sometimes  called  the 
Vaudois. 

"  Milner  seems  to  have  regarded  the  Albigenses  as 
a  'branch  of  the  Waldenses,'  and  'the  proper  founder 
of  them,  Claudius  of  Turin,  the  Christian  hero  of  the 
ninth  century.' "     (Punch ard's  Hist.,  p.  96.) 

"Beza,  Milton,  Moreland,  AJlix,  and  Andrew  Fuller  maintain 
that  the  Waldenses  were  of  primitive  if  not  apostolic  origin." 
(lb.  p.  97.) 

"Mr.  GTilby  maintains  that  the  Italian  Waldenses,  the  Albigen- 
ses, the  Subaldins  of  Dauphine  and  Provence,  and  the  Pyrennian 
Waldenses  were  all  independent  of  each  other,  and  remains  or 
branches  of  the  primitive  churches  in  those  parts." 

The  Alpine  recesses  appear  to  have  been  the  resort 
of  different  classes  of  dissenters,  of  different  nations, 
and  at  different  periods  of  history.  Their  different 
usages,  in  some  particulars,  may  account  for  the  con- 
flicting statements  we  have  of  them.  If  they  main- 
tained the  local  church  independency  commonly 
attributed  to  them,  the  forced  uniformity  found  un- 
der extended  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  was  not  to  be 
expected  of  them,  yet  strangers  would  know  them 
only  by  the  general  name  applied  to  the  dissenters 
of  that  region.  Waddington  claims  that  they  held 
the  "three  orders  of  the  priesthood,"  as  seceders  of 
the  third  century  would  be  likely  to  do,  yet  without 
diocesan  episcopacy.  Dr.  Miller  says  they  were  anti- 
episcopal,  and  claims  them  as  substantially  Presby- 
terian, on  the  ground,  perhaps,  of  their  plurality  of 
elders.     Provincial   Synods,  or   Presbyteries  over  a 
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plurality  of  churches,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  dis- 
covered among  them.  The  testimony  of  their  perse- 
cutors is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

"Reinerius  Saccho,  an  inquisitor  and  bitter  persecutor  of  them, 
though  formerly  one  of  their  number,  accuses  them  of  a  con- 
tempt for  ecclesiastical  power.  'They  hold  that  none  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  church  which  have  been  introduced  since 
Christ's  ascension  ought  to  be  observed,  as  being  of  no  value. 
The  feasts,  fasts,  orders,  blessings,  offices  of  the  church,  and  the 
like,  they  utterly  reject.  They  say  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  other 
religious  orders,  are  no  better  than  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and 
other  persecutors  of  the  apostles.' 

"  Another  inquisitor  tells  us,  they  maintained  that  our  obedi- 
ence is  due  to  G-od  alone,  and  not  to  prelates,  which  they  found 
on  Acts  iv.  19.  That  none  in  the  church  ought  to  be  greater  than 
their  brethren ;  according  to  Matt.  xx.  25.  That  no  man  ought 
to  kneel  to  the  priest,  because  the  angel  said  to  John,  (Rev.  xix. 
10,)  See  that  thou  do  it  not.  That  tithes  ought  not  to  be  given 
to  the  priests,  because  there  was  no  use  of  them  in  the  primitive 
church.  They  reject  all  titles  of  prelates,  as  Pope,  Bishop,  &c. 
They  condemn  all  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  the  church,  and  all  persons  and  things  belonging  to 
it,  such  as  Councils  and  Synods,  parochial  rights,  &c.  They  hold 
the  sacrament  of  different  orders  of  the  clergy  to  be  of  no  use ; 

EVERY  GOOD  LAYMAN  BEING   A  TRIEST,  AND  THE  APOSTLES    THEMSELVES 

being  all  laymen.  *****  They  contemn  all  approved 
ecclesiastical  customs  which  they  do  not  read  of  in  the  gospel." 
(Punchard,  p.  106.) 

OTHER   REFORMERS. 

We  have  passed  over  the  "  Luciferians "  and  the 
"  iErians"  of  the  fourth  century,  whose  history  is 
involved  in  some  obscurity,  but  who  seem  to  have 
been  dissenters  on  the  same  grounds  with  those  already 
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described,  and  in  fact,  to  have  been  distinguished  from 
them  only  by  the  names  (given  them  by  the  dominant 
church  party)  derived  from  the  persons  prominent 
among  the  dissenters  in  different  provinces.  Lucifer 
was  bishop  of  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia,  rigidly  orthodox, 
"a  man  of  decision,  firmness,  and  vigor."  Fleury 
tells  us  that  "his  contempt  for  the  world,  his  love  for 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  his  purity  of  life,  his  constancy 
in  the  faith,  had,  previous  to  his  schism,  rendered 
him  illustrious  in  the  church."  He  had  been  the 
Pope's  legate  to  the  Council  of  Milan,  a  sufficient 
proof  of  his  rank  in  the  church.  "  After  his  separa- 
tion," the  same  author  informs  us,  "he  was  accused  of 
nothing  but  obstinacy — they  did  not  accuse  him  of 
any  error  in  faith."  (Punchard,  page  71.)  "  No 
man,"  says  Milner,  "  ever  exceeded  Lucifer  in  courage 
and  hardness  of  spirit."  "  Lucifer  was  consistent 
throughout."  Again  he  speaks  of  his  "  magnanimous 
constancy,"  his  "  sincere  spirit  of  piety."  And  again, 
"  The  spirit  of  the  gospel  probably  prevailed  most 
among  the  Luciferians."  "  The  persecuted  Luciferians 
may  seem  to  resemble  the  Puritans  of  the  same 
period,"  says  Milner,  "  while  such  men  as  Eusebius 
of  Vercellae,  and  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  may  be  likened 
unto  Archbishop  Leighton."  Amid  the  fires  of  the 
Arian  controversy  they  suffered  persecution  from  both 
parties,  "in  which  respect,  and  in  their  views  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  practice,  and  the  independency 
of  their  churches,  they  resembled  "  the  Puritan  Separa- 
tists in  England.     (Punchard,  page  74.) 

jErius  held  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
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presbyters  and  bishops — that  prayers  for  the  dead 
were  wrong — that  the  feasts  and  fasts  of  the  church 
were  Jewish  rather  than  Christian  observances,  and 
that  the  Scriptures  are  a  sufficient  guide  to  church 
order  as  well  as  to  religious  faith.  He  avowed  him- 
self the  advocate  of  the  simple  and  primitive  organ- 
ization and  worship  of  the  church.  "  The  iErians," 
says  Fleury,  "were  driven  from  the  churches,  the 
cities,  and  the  villages,  but  assembled  in  woods,  in 
caverns,  in  the  open  country,  even  sometimes  when 
covered  with  snow." 

THE    PROTESTANT   REFORMATION — THE   PURITANS. 

The  Waldenses  of  the  twelfth  century  were,  substan- 
tially, the  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth.  Nay,  the  dawn 
of  the  Protestant  Eeformation  found  the  Albigenses 
and  "Waldenses  still  in  the  field,  the  pioneers  of  their 
faith  and  the  sharers  of  their  persecutions.  The  Lol- 
lards, the  disciples  of  Wickliffe,  of  John  Huss,  of 
Jerome  of  Prague,  the  race  of  these  (of  whom  the 
time  would  fail  us  to  speak  particularly)  were  not 
extinct  when  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
came  upon  the  stage  of  action.  Of  the  various  phases 
and  manifestations  of  that  great  revolution  we  cannot 
now  speak.  So  far  as  it  proved  a  revival  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  a  reformation  of  the  churches,  so  far,  and 
no  further,  was  the  principle  of  democracy  restored. 
We  might  refer  to  the  history  of  Merle  D'Aubigne 
as  a  whole.     A  paragraph  or  two  must  suffice. 

"  Luther  then  begins  the  assault.  He  shakes  to  its  foundation 
that  Papal  monarchy  which  had  for  centuries  past  banded  together 

21 
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the  nations  of  the  West,  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Romish  bishop. 
That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  PRIESTLY  CASTE,  is  the  truth, 
hidden  from  the  church,  even  from  the  first  ages,  which  he  power- 
fully sets  forth  at  the  outset."     (D'Aubigne,  p.  154.) 

"That  which  chiefly  irritated  these  friars  and  priests  was  the 
evangelic  doctrine  that  in  the  Christian  church  there  can  properly 
be  no  priestly  caste  raised  above  other  believers."     (lb.  p.  253.) 

It  deserves  notice,  that  the  friars,  the  lower  orders 
of  the  caste,  even  more  than  the  Pope  himself,  were 
alarmed  at  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  At  some 
points  of  the  history,  the  Pope  is  seen  unwilling  to 
press  matters  to  the  extreme,  but  the  friars  would  not 
suffer  anything  like  lenity  or  forbearance. 

"  There  is  but  one  religious  order,"  said  Albert,  "  and  it  is  as 
comprehensive  as  Christianity  itself."     (lb.  p.  331.) 

The  purity  and  power  of  the  Reformation,  every- 
where, was  in  proportion  to  the  fidelit^with.  which 
this  principle  was  followed. 

"  The  idea  of  one  universal  priesthood,  known  in  such  living 
power  to  the  first  Christians,  had  been  revived  by  Luther,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  But  this  idea  seems  then  to  have  dwelt  only 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  was  really  acted  out  only  among 
the  congregations  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  The  Lutheran 
congregations  (agreeing,  in  this  point,  with  the  Anglican  Church) 
took,  it  seems,  a  middle  course,  between  the  Romish  and  the 
Reformed  Churches.  Among  the  Lutherans,  everything  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pastor  or  priest,  and  nothing  was  valid  in  the 
church,  but  what  was  regularly  conveyed  through  its  rulers. 
But  the  Reformed  churches,  while  they  maintained  the  divine 
appointment  of  the  ministry — by  some  sects  denied — approached 
nearer  to  the  primitive  condition  of  the  aoostolical  communities." 
(lb.  p.  394.) 
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Why  there  was  a  Puritan  separation  from  the  Church 
of  England,  what  it  was,  and  what  it  has  achieved,  are 
matters  of  history,  and  of  too  recent  date  to  require 
elaborate  elucidation  at  our  hands.  A  single  congre- 
gation  of  the  persecuted  refugees  took  shelter,  Decem- 
ber, 1620,  on  the  bleak  coast  of  New  England,  and 
the  North  American  Kepublics  are  the  result.  When 
the  foundation  of  an  independent  government  was  to 
be  laid  for  the  united  republics,  an  echo  of  a  para- 
graph or  two  from  the  pen  of  a  humble  New  England 
pastor*  suffices  for  that  purpose,  and  instructs  man- 
kind with  a  profound  and  novel  application  of  "  self- 
evident  truths."  And  when  the  penman  of  this  im- 
mortal document  would  trace  out,  in  detail,  the  work- 
ings of  the  new  social  system,  he  steps  into  an  obscure 
assembly  of  worshipping  Christians,  in  the  rural  dis- 
trict he  inhabits, f  and  sees  the  democratic  problem 
worked  out,  in  its  apostolic  simplicity,  to  his  hands. 

*  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  is  well  known,  was  a 
condensed  abstract  of  a  collection  of  the  liberty-sustaining  litera- 
ture of  the  times.  The  statement  of  inalienable  human  rights,  so 
obviously  the  sentiment  of  the  Puritans,  had  just  been  emphati- 
cally re-affirmed  by  Hopkins,  in  his  writings  against  slavery. 

t  "  Several  years  before  the  American  Revolution,  there  was, 
near  the  house  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  Virginia,  a  church  which  was 
governed  on  Congregational  principles,  and  whose  monthly  meet- 
ings he  often  attended.  Being  asked  how  he  was  pleased  with 
their  church  government,  he  replied,  that  it  had  struck  him  with 
great  force,  and  interested  him  very  much ;  that  he  considered  it 
the  only  form  of  pure  democracy  that  then  existed  in  the  world ; 
and  concluded  that  it  would  be  the  best  plan  of  government  for 
the  American  Colonies."   (Encyclopaedia  of  Religious  Knowledge.) 
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Little  more,  on  this  page  of  the  world's  history, 
needs  be  said.  If  either  the  enemies  of  Christianity  or 
of  Democracy  taunt  us  with  inconsistencies  and  anom- 
alies, that  blot  this  fair  picture,  we  reply  that  they 
are  anomalies  and  inconsistencies  which  the  undivided 
sway  of  Christianity  and  Democracy  would  remove. 
Until  this  statement  can  be  successfully  called  in 
question,  we  shall  continue  to  claim  that  the  democ- 
racy of  Christianity  is  signally  illustrated  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Puritans,  and  in  the  effects  of  their  labors, 
in  America. 

In  respect  to  the  results  of  the  same  efforts  in  Eng- 
land, the  testimony  of  Hume  (who  pretended  no 
friendship  either  for  democracy  or  Christianity)  as- 
sures us  that  for  the  sum  total  of  all  their  liberties, 
both  political  and  religious,  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  are  indebted  to  the  Puritans.  What  is  want- 
ing, both  in  England  and  America,  to  the  complete- 
ness and  the  security  of  human  freedom,  is  an  unde- 
viating  fidelity  to  those  principles  of  Christian  democ- 
racy which  the  Puritans  in  some  measure  restored. 
Neither  Christianity  nor  Democracy  proposes  any 
blessings  for  mankind,  any  further  than  their  high 
requisitions  are  honored  by  them  in  practice.  If  the 
people  desire  larger  measures  of  liberty,  they  have 
only  to  become  more  democratic,  more  Christian. 

The  problem  of  continental  Europe  is  to  be  solved 
in  the  same  manner.  So  far  as  she  becomes  truly 
Christianized,  so  far,  and  no  further,  her  busy  mil- 
lions become  elevated  in  the  scale  of  being,  and 
secure  in  the  essential  rights  of  their  natures.     In 
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our  former  volume,  we  contrasted  the  position  and 
character  of  the  European  nations  with  the  Asiatics, 
in  their  capabilities  for  political  freedom.  It  is  only 
when  we  turn  away  our  eyes  from  Asia  and  the  other 
regions  of  heathendom,  that  the  enormous  abuses  and 
crushing  burdens  of  Europe  rise  up  into  mountains 
before  us.  That  they  are  truly  frightful  we  pretend 
not  to  deny.  But  we  say  the  remedy  is  at  hand,  at 
the  very  doors  of  the  millions  that  need  it.  We  say 
further  that  the  leaven  is  at  work,  and  that  when  we 
consider  the  diluted  form  and  limited  extent  in  which 
it  has  been  diffused,  its  fomenting  and  upheaving 
effects  are  altogether  surprising.  Christianity  has 
been  so  nearly  suffocated  in  Europe  for  ages,  that  its 
enlightening  and  elevating  effects  upon  the  masses  is 
truly  a  marvel.  Under  institutions  that  might  almost 
be  denominated  free  and  liberal,  in  the  comparison 
with  the  Asiatic,  and  enjoying  a  degree  of  personal  se- 
curity to  which  even  the  higher  classes  in  Mohamme- 
dan countries  are  strangers,  the  peasantry  of  Europe 
are  evidently  outgrowing  their  antiquated  establish- 
ments, and  are  preparing,  like  the  chrysalis,  to  burst 
the  narrow  limits  that  imprison  them,  and  put  on 
newer  and  better  adapted  forms  of  organization.  A 
position  too  exalted  even  for  the  conception  of  the 
Asiatic  mind,  is  becoming  intolerably  irksome  to  the 
European. 

The  question,  where  and  how  soon  the  people  of 
any  nation  will  enjoy  a  settled  and  permanent  con- 
dition of  democratic  equality  and  freedom,  is  only  the 
question,  in  another  form,  where  and  how  soon  the 
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masses  of  the  people  can  be  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit,  and  trained  in  the  usages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment religion.  The  yoke  of  a  Louis  may  be  thrown 
off,  and  that  of  a  Napoleon  substituted  in  its  stead  ;  a 
Philippe  may  be  sent  into  exile,  and  another  Buona- 
parte, the  supporter  of  ecclesiastical  despotism,  may 
be  recalled  from  exile,  and  named  President,  instead 
of  King.  Incidental  and  even  important  advantages 
may  be  thus  gained ;  but  when  France  becomes  thor- 
oughly Christianized,  France  will  become  truly  free. 
The  spirit  of  Christian  democracy,  though  perhaps 
vaguely  and  under  many  embarrassments  developed, 
is  beautifully  visible  in  such  men  as  Lamartine. 

The  problem  of  civil  liberty,  for  a  people  who  rev- 
erence and  sustain  ecclesiastical  despotisms,  is  in  pro- 
cess of  demonstration  in  England,  in  France,  in  Aus- 
tria, in  Italy,  and  in  the  South  American  republics. 
By  posterity,  the  problem  will  be  understood.  In  the 
mean  time,  without  pretending  to  predict  which  of 
the  two,  the  sjDiritual  or  the  secular  despotism,  in  each 
or  any  given  instance,  shall  soonest  give  way,  we 
may  say  that  spiritual  freedom  lies  deepest  in  the 
human  soul,  and  comes  first  in  the  order  of  nature. 
Secure  this,  for  a  community,  and  all  is  ultimately 
secured.  Without  this,  no  other  liberty  is  secure. 
Give  England,  give  France,  give  Italy,  give  Austria, 
and  the  South  American  nations,  the  religion  and  the 
religious  institutions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  their 
political  enfranchisement  and  civil  liberties  are  as 
effectually  secured  as  the  rising  of  to-morrow's  sun. 
"Withhold  from  them  this  religious  enfranchisement, 
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and  all  the  bayonets  of  all  Christendom  cannot  secure 
their  political  and  civil  freedom.  Thus  indissolubly 
are  Christianity  and  Democracy  conjoined. 

The  question  of  perpetuated  liberty  in  North  -Amer- 
ica is  the  same  question.  Shall  the  voice  of  Bible 
Christianity,  in  all  its  comprehensiveness  of  import. 
be  heard,  and  obeyed?  Those  frightful  anomalies 
that,  at  once,  cripple  and  disgrace  us,  the  opprobrium 
and  yet  the  abhorrence  of  both  Christianity  and 
Democracy — shall  they  be  tolerated,  or  shall  they  be 
banished  ?  As  we  determine  that  question,  we  settle 
the  destinies  of  our  country.  Obeying  Christianity, 
we  are  democratic.  Rebelling  against  it,  we  become 
servile. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PROPHECIES — THEIR  GENERAL  RELA- 
TION TO  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE,  AND  TO  THE  SUB- 
JECT  OF   OUR   PRESENT   INQUIRY. 

The  prophecies  of  the  Bible  are  to  be  read  in  the 
light  of  its  fundamental  principles,  its  characteristic 
objects,  its  manifest  tendencies,  its  obvious  aims. 

No  earnest  reader  of  the  Bible  can  resist  the  impres- 
sion that  the  religion  it  inculcates  proposes  and  is 
adapted  to  produce  great  moral  and  social  changes 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  In  looking  for- 
ward, as  an  ultimate  resting  place,  to  the  future  ex- 
istence, it  does  not  overlook  nor  disparage  the  posi- 
tion of  man,  here,  on  the  earth.  In  teaching  that  the 
present  is  the  vestibule,  the  training  place  of  the  illim- 
itable future,  it  invests  with  additional  and  inconceiv- 
able importance  all  the  circumstances  and  influences 
that  shape  and  modify  the  present,  and  by  which  the 
character  and  destiny  of  human  beings,  to  a  wonderful 
extent,  are  determined. 

Christianity  seeks  and  proposes  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  man  by  transforming  his  character.  It  also 
seeks  and  proposes,  in  a  measure,  to  elevate  the  char- 
acter of  man  by  improving  his  condition.      By  the 
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mutual  and  reflex  influences  of  both,  the  general  effect 
is  produced  which,  in  process  of  time,  changes  the  face 
of  whole  families,  tribes,  states,  and  nations.  Thus, 
the  races  that  were  once  worshippers  of  Woden  and 
Thor,  the  barbarians  of  Britain  and  of  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  have  been,  for  many  centuries,  under  a  course 
of  training  that  has  civilized  them,  has  made  many 
millions  of  them  Christians,  has  conferred  upon  them 
some  degree  of  freedom.  But  the  work  is  not  finished. 
They  have  much  more  yet  to  learn — much  more  to 
do — much  more  to  be — much  more  to  enjoy.  The 
Power  that  has  begun  a  good  work  in  them  can  com- 
plete it.  What  has  been  done  and  is  doing  for  them, 
can  be  done  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  providences  of  God  concur  with  his  teachings, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  them.  The  distinctions  men 
make  between  the  secular  and  the  sacred  are  blended 
into  harmony,  if  not  identity,  in  the  divine  counsels. 
How  carefullv  were  all  the  circumstances  and  the 
position  of  the  Hebrews  adjusted,  to  give  effect  to  the 
divine  teachings !  By  what  centuries  of  preparatory 
arrangement  and  culture  were  the  Greek  and  Roman 
empires  put  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  the  reception 
of  the  gospel! 

The  same  Divine  Providence  has  been  steadily 
working  ever  since,  and  is  at  work  still,  for  the  same 
ends. 

And,  so  far  as  the  teachings  of  Christianity  are 
received,  they  become  the  most  efficacious  instrument- 
alities of  further  improvement,  in  everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  social  and  physical  condition  of  man.  By 
21* 
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revealing  human  relations  in  the  wide  extent  of  time 
and  eternity,  by  insisting  on  the  proper  discharge  of 
all  the  duties  growing  out  of  these  diversified  relations, 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  man's  social  existence,  Chris- 
tianity includes  and  works  out,  in  effect,  the  entire 
social  problem,  in  connection  with  the  earnest  and 
persevering  efforts  of  communities  who,  in  any  good 
measure,  undertake  a  practical  and  matter-of-fact  com- 
pliance with  her  demands.  So  that,  while  scientific 
and  economic  improvements  prepare  the  way  for  the 
spiritual  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  for  their  diffusion 
among  the  families  of  the  earth,  the  highest  spiritual 
aspirations  and  benevolent  efforts  inspired  by  Chris- 
tianity contribute,  in  their  turn,  to  the  study  and  the 
practical  application  of  the  sciences,  the  improvement 
of  the  arts,  the  relief  of  human  suffering,  the  supply 
of  human  necessities,  the  increase  of  human  comforts, 
the  expansion  of  the  human  faculties,  the  extension 
and  diffusion  of  human  knowledge,  and  especially, 
the  better  adjustment  of  all  the  social  institutions  of 
man,  for  the  high  and  holy  purposes  for  which  they 
were  originally  designed.  The  domestic,  the  com- 
mercial, the  political,  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements 
of  mankind  cannot  fail  to  be  affected,  beneficially,  by 
influences  of  such  a  character. 

We  have  only  to  open  our  eyes  on  the  map  of  our 
globe,  and  to  glance  at  the  dividing  line  between  the 
bright  domains  of  human  progress  and  the  dark  domin- 
ions of  ancient  barbarism  grown  still  darker,  or  the 
seats  of  the  ancient  civilization  now  eclipsed,  in  order 
to  possess  ourselves  of  facts  that  confirm  the  estimate 
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just  now  made,  of  the  effects  of  the  Christian  religion.* 
We  have  only  to  ponder  the  foundation  facts,  the  his- 

*  Did  our  prescribed  limits  permit,  we  might  add  a  separate 
chapter  concerning  the  meliorating  influences  of  Christianity, 
upon  the  legislation  and  the  social  habits  of  men,  already  wit- 
nessed, and  tending  to  their  moral  and  political  elevation,  and  the 
security  of  their  rights.  Considering  the  wide  departures  of  the 
church  of  the  middle  ages  from  the  New  Testament  standard, 
and  in  the  direction,  too,  of  deep  debasement  under  spiritual  des- 
potism combined  with  civil,  it  is  truly  marvellous  that  Christianity 
should  have  carried  the  improvement  of  the  European  nations  so 
far  as  it  has  done,  beyond  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  If  other  causes  have  concurred,  they  must  be  such 
as  connect  themselves  exclusively  with  Christianity,  or  need  her 
superadded  power  to  make  them  efficacious.  In  China,  in  Bur- 
mah,  in  Hindostan,  no  such  advances  have  been  witnessed.  A 
single  paragraph  from  G-ieseler's  Ecclesiastical  History  will  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  improvements  alluded  to  : — 

"  Though  the  great  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  Roman 
legislation  since  Constantine  had  not  been  effected  by  Christianity 
alone,  yet  Christian  principles  and  Christian  customs,  even  respect 
to  the  Mosaic  law,  had  an  important  influence  on  it;  while  several 
laws  were  directly  owing  to  representations  made  by  the  bishops. 
A  stop  was  put  to  several  excesses,  [concubinage,  so  debasing  to 
woman,  was  much  practised  at  this  time,]  rape  was  punished  with 
death,  immoral  plays  were  abolished  or  checked.  Contests  of 
gladiators,  which  had  been  already  prohibited  by  Constantine, 
still  continued,  it  is  true,  at  Rome;  but  they  were  entirely  abol- 
ished by  Honorius.  Classes  of  society  which  had  been  heretofore 
almost  unrecognized  by  the  laics,  were  now  embraced  icithin  their 
operation.  The  condition  of  slaves  and  of  prisoners  was  im- 
proved; the  unlimited  power  of  fathers  over  their  children 
abridged;  women,  who  had  been  kept  till  now  in  a  very  inferior 
position,  were  invested  with  greater  rights ;  and  the  widow  and 
orphan  protected." 
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torical  records?  the  successive  dispensations,  the  dis- 
tinguishing principles,  the  characteristic  aims,  the 
inevitable  tendencies,  the  practical  workings,  and  the 
actual  achievements  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  in 
order  to  understand  how  it  is,  and  why  it  is,  that  such 
effects  are  produced.  We  have  only  to  consider  the 
progress  of  the  last  five  hundred  years,  and  to  com- 
pare the  present  stand-point  of  humanity  with  that 
occupied  five  centuries  ago,  to  be  convinced  that  great 
and  stupendous  revolutions  have  been  going  forward. 
A  review  of  the  last  fifty,  nay,  twenty-five  years,  will 
assure  us  that  those  revolutions  are  still  in  progress, 
and  in  a  rapidly  accelerating  ratio.  We  have  only  to 
inspect,  closely,  the  aspect  and  nature  of  these  revolu- 
tions, to  perceive  that  they  are  mostly  of  an  incipient 
and  preparatory  character,  looking  evidently  in  the 
direction  of  still  greater  and  still  more  beneficial  and 
glorious  revolutions,  in  time  to  come.  Nay,  we  are 
literally  living  in  the  very  midst  of  these  revolutions, 
(to  a  great  extent  quiet  and  noiseless  as  the  operations 
of  nature,  as  mighty  and  as  resistless ;)  and  so  accus- 
tomed are  we  to  the  sight  of  them,  that  they  make 
little  impression  upon  us !  We  have  only  to  look  into 
the  promises  and  the  predictions  of  Christianity  to  see 
whither  all  this  is  tending,  and  what  it  is  that-  a  super- 
intending and  all-controlling  Divine  Providence  is 
intent  on  bringing  to  pass. 

The  art  of  printing  and  the  mariner's  compass,  in 
use  for  but  a  few  centuries,  are  only  just  beginning  to 
pioduce  their  predestined  effects.  The  use  of  steam, 
in  navigation  and  inland  travel,  the  magnetic  tele- 
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graph — who  can  conjecture  what  they  are  yet  to  sub- 
serve and  to  accomplish?  But  the  power  of  the  ele- 
ments, or  rather  the  power  of  God  in  the  elements,  is 
not  exhausted.  Electricity,  magnetic  impulse,  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  chemical  combinations  and  results, 
still  future — who  can  calculate  the  resources  here 
wrapped  up  and  in  reserve  for  our  race  ?  In  theology, 
in  moral  and  political  science,  in  physiology  and 
psychology,  who  can  tell  what  advances  are  yet  to  be 
made  ?  Or  who  shall  limit,  in  his  moral  and  spiritual 
communications,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  with  whom 
is  the  residue  of  the  Spirit  ? 

In  the  midst  of  his  mighty  works,  how  few  have  a 
heart  to  appreciate,  to  understand,  or  even  to  notice 
them!  Revolutions,  the  narration  of  which,  in  the 
ancient  histories,  might  have  filled  volumes,  are  dis- 
missed now  with  a  newspaper  paragraph,  listlessly 
perused,  torn  into  fragments,  trodden  under  foot,  and 
forgotten.  Take  one  illustration  among  many :  Who 
remembers  that,  A.  D.  1843,  not  less  than  twelve  mil- 
lions of  slaves  were,  in  one  day,  emancipated,  in  the 
British  East  Indies,  and  with  scarcely  a  ripple  of  ex- 
citement !  Who  can  say  that,  in  its  remote  future 
bearings,  that  event  may  not  probably  equal,  in  im- 
portance, the  rise  or  the  fall  of  the  great  Assyrian  em- 
pire ?  A  class  of  events  in  the  moral  world,  still  less 
obtrusive  and  less  noticed,  may  revolutionize  nations, 
may  enlighten  whole  continents.  A  Howard,  a 
Raikes,  a  Fry,  a  Benezet,  a  M'Dowall — who  shall  put- 
limits  to  the  influence  of  such  men?  Humanity  is 
elevated  and  prepared  for  its  higher  social  manifesta- 
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tions — nations  are  strengthened  to  assert  and  to  main- 
tain their  liberties,  in  proportion  as  they  are  lifted  up 
out  of  the  mire  of  sensuality  and  animalism.  And 
this,  to  a  great  extent,  is  the  work  of  uryoticed  and 
obscure  Christians.  In  the  histories  of  Christianity 
and  Democracy  that  may  be  written  a  thousand  years 
hence,  the  era  of  the  temperance  reformation  will  form 
a  significant  chapter.  Self-government,  the  great  lesson 
of  Christianity,  the  great  problem  of  Democracy,  must 
be  developed  in  individuals,  in  order  to  be  developed 
in  the  masses  of  mankind.  As  the  sunshine  and  the 
rain  clothe  the  valleys  with  verdure  by  their  silent  and 
unperceived  influences  upon  single  spires  of  grass,  so 
Christianity  achieves  her  magnificent  triumphs  over 
nations  by  her  gentle  and  often  unnoticed  effects  upon 
the  single  individuals,  one  by  one,  of  whom  nations 
are  composed. 

Were  we  living  under  the  reign  of  a  chief  magis- 
trate who  had  lived  and  administered  the  government 
for  centuries — were  we  well  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  government,  the  objects  he  had  pursued, 
the  measures  he  had  adopted,  the  changes  he  had 
effected — were  we  living  in  the  midst  of  those  changes, 
and  could  we  trace  them  back  to  their  remote  origin, 
could  we  see  instrumentalities  now  at  work;  and  new 
instruments  rapidly  accumulating  in  his  hands,  that 
were  manifestly  adapted  to  produce  still  further  and 
greater  changes  in  the  same  direction,  and  all  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  known  character  and  aims  of  the 
Great  Euler,  could  we  have  any  rational  doubt  that  if 
he  continued  to  live  and  to  hold  the  reigns  of  govern- 
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ment,  lie  would  actually  succeed  in  the  completion  of 
the  great  enterprises  he  had  commenced,  provided 
they  were  feasible,  desirable,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  original  constitution  of  things  in  the  world  we 
inhabit? 

And  if  he  had  published  his  determinations  before- 
hand, in' the  form  of  prediction  or  promise  to  his  sub- 
jects, should  we  not  eagerly  peruse  them  to  see  what 
they  were  ?  And  if  we  found  that  they  corresponded 
exactly  with  all  our  other  information  concerning  him, 
his  character,  his  methods,  his  aims,  his  achievements, 
and  the  instrumentalities  we  now  saw  him  wielding — 
if  the  things  promised  and  predicted  were  partly  con- 
structed already,  if  the  principal  difficulties  were 
manifestly  surmounted,  if  nothing  were  wanting  but 
the  completion  of  what  was  already  in  a  state  of  ad- 
vancement, and  if  specimens  of  completed  workman- 
ship were  already  exhibited,  showing  how  the  whole 
work  would  appear  when  it  was  finished,  should  we 
not  repose,  confidingly,  in  the  assurance  that  the  pre- 
dictions would  be  fulfilled,  and  the  promises  per- 
formed? And  should  we  not  be  encouraged,  as 
dutiful  subjects,  each  at  his  own  post  of  labor,  to  do 
our  own  proper  part  of  the  work  as  fellow-laborers 
with  him  ? 

Such  a  Great  Ruler,  and  far  more  than  such,  is  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  that  reveal  to  us 
his  character,  his  aims,  the  principles  and  the  objects 
of  his  administration,  together  with  the  history  of  that 
administration,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
the   close   of    the    New   Testament    Scriptures.     We 
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know  something,  from  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history, 
of  what  he  has  been  doing,  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent. We  see  what  he  is  doing  now,  and  what  he 
seems  preparing  to  do.  More  than  all  this,  we  have 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures  his  promises  and  predic- 
tions, beforehand,  of  what  he  would  do.  Some  of 
these  predictions  and  promises  are  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  some  in  the  New.  Some  of  them  are 
as  ancient  as  the  history  of  Moses,  and  none  of  them 
more  modern  than  the  writings  of  John.  But  we 
have  in  them  an  epitome  of  the  principal  events  that 
have  occurred  since,  and  closely  connected  with  prom- 
ises and  predictions  of  results  still  future.  Those 
of  them  that  are  accomplished  already  afford  evidence 
that  those  of  them  shall  be  accomplished  that  are  yet 
future.  This  evidence  lies  not  only  in  the  probability 
that  He  who  has  fulfilled  one  prediction  and  redeemed 
one  promise  will  also  fulfil  and  redeem  others :  the 
things  alreadj^  achieved  in  fulfilment  of  prediction  and 
in  performance  of  promise  are  component  and  integral 
parts  of  the  things  still  to  be  accomplished  and  per- 
formed in  fulfilment  of  the  same  or  similar  predictions 
and  promises. 

It  is  as  when  a  great  prince  and  architect  promises 
to  build  a  city,  and  publishes  a  plan  of  the.  streets  and 
of  the  principal  buildings.  In  process  of  time,  one 
street  is  laid  out,  and  another,  and  another.  One 
building  is  erected,  and  yet  another,  and  another,  and 
finally,  the  great  central  temple  is  seen  rising,  and 
reaches  half  its  proposed  height  from  the  corner-stone 
to  the  pinnacle,  and  all  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
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plan  originally  published.  What  is  done  is  a  part  of 
what  is  to  be  done.  The  prediction  covers  the  whole. 
The  performance  is  only  in  part,  and  remains  to  be 
completed. 

This  view  of  the  prophecies  relieves  us  from  much 
needless  perplexity,  in  attempting  to  decide,  with  pre- 
cision, and  in  all  instances,  what  parts  of  them  are 
already  fulfilled,  and  what  is  still  future.  Some  par- 
ticulars are  evidently  accomplished,  and  stand  on  the 
page  of  past  history.  Others  are  as  evidently  unac- 
complished. But  the  main  description  has  respect  to 
a  work  in  process  of  accomplishment.  The  prophecy 
or  the  promise  is  the  plan  of  a  city  and  of  a  temple 
now  building,  and  of  which  the  full  form  and  propor- 
tions cannot  be  seen  until  completed.  When  the  city 
is  all  builded,  when  the  edifice  is  completed,  the 
scaffolding  and  rubbish  removed,  it  will  be  in  time  to 
compare  them  with  the  prophetic  picture,  in  expecta- 
tion of  finding  that  they  perfectly  correspond.  The 
practised  eye,  in  the  mean  time,  the  eye  of  the  diligent 
laborer  in  the  work,  who  has  his  measuring  reed  and 
plummet  to  direct  him,  will  be  able  to  trace  points  of 
agreement  that  assure  him  the  work  is  going  forward 
according  to  the  original  plan. 


CHAPTEK  YI. 

A  VIEW   OF   THE   PROPHECIES    RELATING    TO    HUMAN 
PROGRESS   AND   ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

~No  mere  textual  collection  of  paragraphs  and  sen- 
tences of  Scripture  can  do  any  justice  to  the  picture 
which  the  inspired  writers  present  to  us,  of  the  final 
prevalence  and  achievements  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
on  the  earth.  It  is  implied,  taken  for  granted,  inci- 
dentally alluded  to,  and  involved,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  Bible.  It  seems  to  have  been 
assumed  that  those  who  received  the  testimony  which 
God  gave  of  his  Son  would  understand  that  his 
sublime  mission  would  be  no  failure,  that  he  would 
accomplish,  the  great  end  of  his  coming,  in  the  ulti- 
mate redemption  of  the  world  from  the  dominion  and 
the  curse  of  transgression.  And  hence  there  is  little 
that  looks  like  a  laborious  effort  to  produce  a  convic- 
tion of  that  particular  point,  in  the  comparison  with 
the  passages  in  which  it  is  glanced  at,  as  it  were,  side- 
wise,  in  treating  of  some  other  topic  connected  with 
it,  or  in  the  more  general  scope  of  divine  consolations 
and  encouragements.     As,  when  it  is  said  that  "  the 
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meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,"  it  is  implied  that  the 
condition  and  the  arrangements  of  human  society 
shall  be  such  as  to  render  the  annunciation  a  practical 
realhVy.  So,  when  it  is  said  that  they  "shall  delight 
themselves  with  the  abundance  of  peace,"  it  is  but  inci- 
dentally yet  substantially  affirmed,  that  peace  shall 
generally  or  universally  prevail. 

The  very  titles  which  Christ  bears,  of  "  Saviour  of 
the  world"  and  "Light  of  the  world,"  imply  that,  at 
some  period,  and  in  some  legitimate  and  proper  sense, 
the  world  is  to  be  enlightened  and  saved.  If  the 
general  current  of  Scripture,  and  the  melancholy  facts 
witnessed  around  us,  force  upon  us  the  sorrowful  con- 
viction that  many  men  are  not  literally,  and  individu- 
ally, in  process  of  becoming  enlightened  and  saved,  but 
the  reverse,  we  gladly  rest  in  the  only  other  possible 
interpretation  to  which  Ave  are  shut  up,  which  is,  that 
the  time  will  come,  when  the  then  existing  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  will,  as  a  general  fact,  be  enlightened  and 
saved. 

To  such  a  result  we  can  see  that  the  providences  of 
God  manifestly  tend.  Eight  souls  were  saved  from 
the  deluge.  Seven  thousand  were  reserved,  in  Israel, 
in  the  time  of  Elijah.  Thousands  were  converted  at 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  Sad  as  have  been  the  corrup- 
tions of-Christianity,  and  lamentable  as  is  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  we  should  not  be  willing  to  see  it 
go  back  to  either  of  those  periods,  nor  to  that  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  nor  to  the  era  of  the  Puritans, 
for  brighter  light  than  we  now  enjoy,  nor  in  search  of 
a  greater  number  of  saved  men. 
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We  must  hastily  classify  a  few  of  the  more  direct 
testimonies  of  Scripture,  on  this  subject. 

1.  There  is  to  be  witnessed  a  state  of  permanent  and 
universal  peace. 

"They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough-shares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks.  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  ivar  any  more."  (Isaiah  ii. ;  also 
Micah.  iv.) 

"  In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish,  and  abundance  of 
peace  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth."     (Ps.  lxxii.) 

"  I  will  also  make  thy  officers  peace,  and  thine  exactors  right- 
eousness. Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  thy  land,  wasting 
nor  destruction  within  thy  borders."     (Isa.  lx.) 

2.  This  state  of  peace  shall  be  connected  with  the  preva- 
lence of  equity,  the  general  distribution  of  property,  secu- 
rity of 'possession :,  and  equal  rights. 

11  They  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig- 
tree,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid ;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  it."     (Micah  iv.) 

"Then  judgment  shall  dwell  in  the  wilderness,  and  righteous- 
ness remain  in  the  fruitful  field.  And  the  work  of  righteousness 
shall  be  peace ;  and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  quietness  and 
assurance  for  ever."     (Isa.  xxxii.) 

"  Thy  people  also  shall  be  all  righteous  :  they  shall  inherit  the 
land  for  ever."     (Isa.  lx.) 

"There  shall  come  out  of  Zion  the  Deliverer,  and  shall  turn 
away  ungodliness  from  Jacob."     (Rom.  xi.) 

"And  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk 
in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments  and  do  them." 
(  Ez<  k.  xxx vi.) 

"  The  remnant  of  Israel  shall  not  do  iniquity,  neither  shall  a 
deceitful  tongue  be  found  in  their  mouth  ;  for  they  shall  feed  and 
lie  down,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid."     (Zeph.  iii.) 
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"In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish."     (Ps.  lxxii.) 
"  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain, 
saith  the  Lord."     (Isa.  lxv.) 

8.  There  shall  be  a  general  supply  for  the  physical 
wants  of  mankind. 

"There  shall  be  an  handful  of  corn  in  the  earth,  upon  the  top 
of  the  mountains ;  the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon ;  and 
they  of  the  city  shall  flourish  like  grass  of  the  earth."     (Ps.  lxxii.) 

"  All  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered  together  unto  thee, 
the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall  minister  unto  thee,"  &c.  (Isa.  lx. 
See  the  whole  chapter.     See,  also,  Joel  ii.  and  iii.) 

4.  It  will  be  a  time  of  great  and  general  enjoyment. 
See  Isa.  xxv.,  xxxv.,  Iii.,  and  lxv. ;   also  Zeph.  iii. 

5.  It  will  be  a  period  of  great  and  unprecedented  im- 
provements, facilities  of  intercourse,  cultivation,  fertility, 
abundance,  and  embellishment. 

See  the  chapters  already  referred  to  ;  also  Isa.  xi., 
xl.,  and  lv. 


6.  There  will  be  a  great  increase,  and  a  general  preva- 
lence of  knowledge,  and  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry. 

"  The  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea."     (Isa.  xi. ;  also  Hab.  ii.) 

"  And  in  that  day  shall  the  deaf  hear  the  words  of  the  book, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  see  out  of  obscurity  and  out  of 
darkness." 

"  They  also  that  erred  in  spirit  shall  come  to  understanding, 
and  they  that  murmured  shall  learn  doctrine."     (Isa.  xxix.) 

"And  wisdom  and  knowledge  shall  be   the  stability  of  thy 
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times,  and  strength  of  salvation  :  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  his  trea- 
sure."    (Isa.  xxxiii.) 

"  And  I  will  give  you  pastors  according  to  my  heart,  which 
shall  feed  you  with  knowledge  and  understanding."    (Jer.  iii.) 

"  And  they  shall  not  teach  every  man  his  neighbor,  and  every 
man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord ;  for  all  shall  know  him 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest."     (Heb.  viii. ;  also  Jer.  xxxi.) 

"  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased." 
(Dan.  xii.) 

"  And  the  eyes  of  them  that  see  shall  not  be  dim,  and  the  ears 
of  them  that  hear  shall  hearken.  The  heart  also  of  the  rash  shall 
understand  knowledge,  and  the  tongue  of  the  stammerers  shall  be 
ready  to  speak  plainly."     (Isa.  xxxii.) 

"As  truly  as  I  live,  all  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory 
of  the  Lord."     (Num.  xiv.) 

"  Moreover,  the  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the 
sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  shall  be  seven  fold,  as  the  light  of 
seven  days,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  bindeth  up  the  breach  of  his 
people,  and  healeth  the  stroke  of  their  wound."     (Isa.  xxx.) 

"  A  law  shall  proceed  from  me,  and  I  will  make  my  judgment 
to  rest  for  a  light  of  the  people."     (Isa.  li.) 

"  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
is  risen  upon  thee.  For  behold,  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth, 
and  gross  darkness  the  people;  but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee, 
and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee.  And  the  Gentiles  shall  come 
to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising.  *  *  * 
The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day,  neither  for  brightness 
shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee,  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto 
thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory.  Thy  sun  shall 
no  more  go  down,  neither  shall  thy  moon  withdraw  itself,  for  the 
Lord  shall  be  thy  everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning 
shall  be  ended."     (Isa.  lx.) 

"And  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his 
paths ;  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  from  Jerusalem."     (Micah  iv.) 

"And  he  [the  Lord]  will  destroy,  in  this  mountain,  the  face  of 
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the  covering  cast  over  all  people,  and  the  veil  that  is  spread  over 
all  nations.  *  *  *  And  the  rebuke  of  his  people  shall  he  take 
away  from  off  all  the  earth."     (Isa.  xxv.) 

" Thy  watchmen  shall  lift  up  the  voice;  with  the  voice  together 
shall  they  sing ;  for  they  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  when  the  Lord 
shall  bring  again  Zion."     (Isa.  lii.) 

"  And  he  that  is  feeble  among  them,  at  that  day,  shall  be  as 
David."     (Zech.  xii.) 

7.  The  principles  of  Christianity,  of  justice,  of  equity,  of 
humanity,  and  of  mercy,  luill  then  govern  the  counsels  and 
mould  the  civil  institutions  of  all  nations. 

"And  the  seventh  angel  sounded,  and  there  were  great  voices 
in  heaven,  saying,  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever."     (Rev.  xi.) 

"And  there  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  king- 
dom, that  all  people,  nations  and  languages  should  serve  him: 
his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass 
away,  and  his  kingdom  is  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed." — 
"  The  saints  of  the  Most  High  shall  take  the  kingdom  and  possess 
the  kingdom  for  ever,  even  for  ever  and  ever." — "  I  beheld  until 
the  Ancient  of  Days  came,  and  judgment  was  given  to  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High,  and  the  time  came  that  the  saints  possessed 
the  kingdom.*' — "And  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  kingdom,  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom 
is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey 
him."     (Dan.  vii.) 

"  Thou  art  my  Son :  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  Ask  of 
me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession."     (Ps.  ii.) 

"He  shall  judge  thy  people  with  righteousness,  and  thy  poor 
with  judgment.  The  mountains  shall  bring  peace  to  the  people, 
and  the  little  hills,  by  righteousness.     He  shall  judge  the  poor  of 
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the  people,  he  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall 
break  in  pieces  the  oppressor.  They  shall  fear  thee  as  long  as 
the  sun  and  moon  endure,  throughout  all  generations.  He  shall 
come  down  like  rain  on  the  mown  grass  :  as  showers  that  water 
the  earth." — "He  shall  have  dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from 
the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." — "For  he  shall  deliver  the 
needy  when  he  crieth:  the  poor,  also,  and  him  that  hath  no 
helper.  He  shall  spare  the  poor  and  needy,  and  shall  save  the 
souls  of  the  needy.  He  shall  redeem  their  soul  from  deceit  and 
violence,  and  precious  shall  be  their  blood  in  his  sight."    (Ps.  lxxii.j 

8.  The  introduction  of  this  state  of  things  will  involve 
the  overthrow  and  extinction  of  all  despotic  and  autocratic 
governments,  arrangements,  and  usages  ;  and  all  aristo- 
cratic distinctions  and  lordly  pretensions  shall  come  to  an 
end. 

"  The  G-od  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom  that  shall  never 
be  destroyed ;  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people, 
but  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and 
it  shall  stand  for  ever."     (Dan.  ii.) 

"  /  beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast  down,  and  the  Ancient  of 
Days  did  sit," — "  I  beheld,  even  until  the  beast  was  slain,  and  his 
body  destroyed,  and  given  to  the  burning  flames."     (Dan.  vii.) 

This  scene  is  introductory  to  that  in  which  "the 
Son  of  man  "  was  seen  coming  forward,  "  and  there 
was  given  him  dominion  and  glory,"  for  "  THE  PEO- 
PLE "  of  the  Christianized  nations,  (verse  27,)  as  before 
quoted. 

Of  this  "beast "  that  was  destroyed  we  have  a  further 
account  in  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  where  we  find 
it  identical  with  the  combined  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical autocracy,  described,  metaphorically,  under  the 
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significant   and   appropriate   cognomen  of  Babylon. 
(See  Eev.  xvi.,  xviii.,  and  xix.) 

"  Rejoice  over  her,  thou  heaven,  and  ye  holy  apostles  and  pro- 
phets, for  God  hath  avenged  you  on  her."  (Rev.  xviii.  20.  See 
also  xix.  1-6.) 

"  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  thou  shalt  dash 
them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel."     (Ps.  ii.) 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God:  Remove  the  diadem  and  take  off  the 
crown!  This  shall  not  be  the  same!  Exalt  him  that  is  low, 
and  abase  him  that  is  high !  I  will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn 
it,  and  it  shall  be  no  more,"  (or,  literally,  "  Subversion !  Sub- 
version !  Subversion  will  I  make  !")  "  until  He  come  whose  right 
it  is,  and  I  will  give  it  him."     (Ezek.  xxi.) 

"  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert 
a  highway  for  our  God.  Every  valley  shall  he  exalted,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  he  made  low;  and  the  crooked  shall  be 
made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain.  And  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together :  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it."     (Isa.  xl.) 

"The  lofty  looks  of  man  shall  be  humbled,  and  the  haughtiness 
of  men  shall  be  bowed  down,  and  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted 
in  that  day.  For  the  day  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  be  upon 
every  one  that  is  proud  and  lofty,  and  upon  every  one  that  is 
lifted  up,  and  he  shall  be  brought  low." — "And  the  idols  he  shall 
utterly  abolish."     (Isa.  ii.) 

9.  This  period  will  he  distinguished  for  high  and  gen- 
eral manifestations  of  'pure  religion,  of  spiritual  worship, 
and  of  unreserved  consecration  to  the  divine  service. 

This  specification  need  not  be  elaborately  sustained 
by  quotations,  as  it  is  generally  insisted  upon,  and 
is  substantially  included  in  what  we  have  cited 
already.     A  few  additional  passages  must  suffice  us. 

"All  the  ends  of  the  world  shall  remember  and  turn  unto  the 

22 
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Lord,  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship  before 
thee."     (Ps.  xxii.) 

"  And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
(Gen.  xxii.) 

"  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  the  word  has  gone  out  of  my  mouth 
in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return,  That  unto  me  every  knee 
shall  bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear."     (Isa.  xlv.) 

"I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou 
mayest  be  my  salvation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth."     (Isa.  xlix.) 

"  So  shall  they  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord  from  the  west,  and 
his  glory  from  the  rising  sun."     (Isa.  lix.) 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  from  one  new  moon  to  another, 
and  from  one  sabbath  to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship 
before  me,  saith  the  Lord."     (Isa.  lxvi.) 

"  For,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the 
same,  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  in  every 
place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto  my  name,  and  a  pure  offering, 
for  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  heathen,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts."     (Mai.  i.) 

"  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me."     (John  xii.) 

"I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their 
hearts,  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people." 
(Jer.  xxxi.) 

"  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put 
within  you,  and  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh, 
and  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh." 

"Neither  shall  they  defile  themselves  any  more  with  their  idols, 
nor  with  their  detestable  things,  nor  with  any  of  their  trans- 
gressions ;  but  I  will  save  them  out  of  all  their  dwelling  places, 
wherein  they  have  sinned,  and  will  cleanse  them.  So  shall  they 
be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their  God."  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  and 
xxxvii.) 

"  In  that  day  shall  there  be  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses,  Holi- 
ness unto  the  Lord,  and  the  pots  in  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  like 
the  bowls  before  the  altar."     (ZpcIi.  xiv.) 
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10.  The  Adversary  and  the  Tempter  shall  be  greatly 
restrained. 

"  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world ;  now  shall  the  prince  of 
this  world  be  cast  out"     (John  xii.) 

"  And  he  laid  hold  of  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  ig 
the  devil,  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand  years,  and  cast 
him  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  shut  him  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon 
him,  that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no  more,  till  the  thousand 
years  should  be  fulfilled ;  and  after  that,  he  must  be  loosed  a  little 
season."     (Rev.  xx.) 

In  respect  to  these  passages  of  Scripture,  we  desire 
to  propound  a  few  plain  questions,  which  the  reader 
is  requested  to  ponder  and  settle  in  his  own  mind. 

1.  Do  they  not  embody  promises  and  predictions  of 
great  and  important  changes  in  the  moral  character 
and  physical  and  social  condition  of  mankind,  which 
predicted  changes  were,  of  course,  future,  at  the  time 
when  the  Scriptures  were  written  ? 

2.  Do  they  not  correspond  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  with  its  precepts,  and  with  what  it  teaches  us 
of  the  divine  character  ?  If  the  Bible  ever  comes  to 
be  practically  believed  and  honored  b}^  the  masses  of 
mankind,  will  not  the  result  correspond  with  these 
predictions  ?  If  the  Author  of  the  Scriptures  ever 
attains  the  end  proposed  by  them,  and  to  which  they 
are  manifestly  adapted,  will  not  something  of  the  kind 
necessarily  take  place? 

3.  Would  not  such  a  result  be  transcendently  glori- 
ous, and  every  way  worthy  of  the  efforts  of  a  God  ? 
Considering  what  we  know  of  the  state  of  mankind 
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when  the  Scriptures  were  written,  what  it  has  been 
since,  and  what  it  is  still,  can  we  conceive  of  any  en- 
terprise so  desirable,  and,  in  every  way,  so  worthy  of 
the  common  Father  of  mankind  ? 

4.  Admitting  the  truth  of  the  history  contained  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  connecting  this 
Scripture  history  with  what  we  learn  from  the  best 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  histories  since  the  times  of  the 
New  Testament  writers,  and  also  with  the  present 
state  of  the  race,  must  we  not  conclude  that  there  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  from  the  antediluvian  period  to 
the  times  of  Christ  and  from  thence  to  our  own  times, 
a  constant  progression  of  the  human  race,  and  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  these  predictions  ? 

5.  Can  we  not,  then,  see  that  these  predictions  have 
been  in  process  of  fulfilment?  That,  to  a  certain 
extent  and  degree,  they  have  been  realized  already  ? 
And  that  much  more,  of  a  preparatory  character,  has 
been  done  towards  their  more  full  and  complete  reali- 
zation ? 

6.  Is  it  not,  nevertheless,  certain,  that  these  predic- 
tions have  been,  as  yet,  but  partially  and  to  a  limited 
extent  fulfilled?  That,  admitting  them  to  be  trust- 
worthy, great  changes  and  even  stupendous  revolu- 
tions in  the  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  social 
condition  of  man,  are  yet  future? 

7.  Is  there  not  much,  in  the  present  aspect  of 
things,  connected  with  the  history  of  the  last  two  or 
three  centuries,  that  corroborates  and  strengthens  the 
anticipation  of  some  such  revolutions  as  have  been 
mentioned  ? 
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8.  On  the  supposition,  then,  that  these  great  revolu- 
tions are  to  take  place,  and  that  the  anticipations 
founded  on  these  Scripture  promises  and  predictions 
are  to  be  ultimately  realized,  will  it  not  have  to  be 
admitted  that  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  were 
among  the  grand  instruments  of  these  changes,  and 
that  Christianity  embodies  the  elementary  principles 
and  living  spirit  that  shall  have  produced  them  ? 

9.  Would  not  the  revolutions  involved  in  the  com- 
plete fulfilment  of  these  predictions  imply  or  introduce 
the  ascendency  of  democratic  principles,  institutions, 
arrangements,  and  usages,  to  the  subversion  and  over- 
throw of  whatever  is  of  a  contradictory  or  opposite 
character  ? 

Whatever  else  might  be  secured  by  such  revolu- 
tions, would  not  the  complete  triumph  of  Democracy 
be  secured  by  them?  If  God  had  determined  to 
establish  democratic  institutions  throughout  the  world, 
in  what  better  way — nay,  in  what  other  way — can  it 
be  conceived  that  he  would  establish  them?  If  it 
had  been  intended  to  predict  the  general  establish- 
ment of  democratic  arrangements,  and  the  general 
ascendency  of  democratic  principles,  could  the  predic- 
tion have  been  made  more  full  and  satisfactory  than 
it  now  is  ? 

How  could  such  a  state  of  things  come  into  exist- 
ence and  be  maintained,  without  introducing  the  same 
state  of  society  and  the  same  social  arrangements  that 
Democracy  seeks  likewise  to  introduce  and  to  sus- 
tain? 

It  is  not  intended  to  intimate,  by  these  questions, 
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that  nothing  else,  besides  and  bejond  the  introduc- 
tion of  democracy,  is  involved  in  these  predictions , 
but  only  that  democracy,  among  other  things,  is  in- 
volved. 

Glance  over,  again,  the  items  included  in  these  pre- 
dictions : — The  general  and  permanent  prevalence  of 
peace, — the  result  of  justice,  equity,  security,  and  the 
actual  possession,  by  each  and  every  one,  of  "his  vine 
and  fig-tree," — i.  e.  of  soil  sufficient  to  produce  the 
needful  fruits  of  the  earth,  or,  in  some  way,  a  supply 
for  his  physical  wants.  Add  to  this,  the  general  diffu- 
sion and  great  increase  of  knowledge,  especialy  moral 
and  religious  knowledge,  which  includes  the  know- 
ledge of  social  relations,  duties,  and  rights — the  know- 
ledge that  implies  "  wisdom" — and  that  wisdom  which 
begins  with  "the  fear  of  the  Lord."  Next,  the  appli- 
cation of  all  this  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  fear  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  concerns  of  civil  government,  insomuch 
that  "  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the 
kingdoms  of  Christ,"  and  the  dominion  be  given  to 
"THE  PEOPLE,"  who,  at  that  period,  shall  have  be- 
come purified  and  instructed  by  him — who  shall  "  all 
be  righteous" — who  "shall  all  know  the  Lord,  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest,"  and  even  the  'feeble  among 
them  shall  be  as  David!'  To  this  add,  general  con- 
tentment and  enjoyment,  facilities  of  social  and  inter- 
national intercourse,  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
spirit  of  benevolence  and  brotherly  love,  and  the 
absence  of  those  maddening  and  satanic  temptations, 
delusions,  and  prejudices  that  have  so  long  deceived, 
enslaved,  and  embroiled  the  nations — all  this,  cement- 
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ed  by  the  true  spiritual  worship,  protection,  and  love 
of  the  common  Father  of  all  men. 

Is  anything  wanting,  to  complete  the  picture,  and 
to  ratify  the  assurance  of  a  state  of  liberty,  equality, 
common  brotherhood,  common  interests,  common 
sympathy,  and  common  participancy  in  social  rights, 
immunities,  privileges,  and  arrangements?  Must 
we  needs  be  told,  in  addition  to  all  this,  that  the 
"thrones"  of  despotism  shall  be  "cast  down" — that 
the  "beast"  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  usurpation  and 
tyranny,  the  persecutor  of  the  "  holy  apostles  and 
prophets,"  shall  be  "given  to  the  burning  flame" — 
that  the  yoke  of  domination  shall  be  "  dashed  in 
pieces,  as  a  potter's  vessel" — that  "subversion"  shall 
tread  upon  the  heels  of  "  subversion,"  and  one  despo- 
tism overturn  another,  till  He  "whose  right  it  is" 
shall  rule  ?  That  the  masses  shall  be  elevated — that 
the  exclusives  shall  be  brought  low,  that  the  "lofty" 
shall  be  "humbled"  and  the  "haughty"  "bowed 
down" — in  such  a  period  of  general  possession,  gene- 
ral security,  general  peace,  general  justice,  equality, 
and  contentment  as  has  been  already  and  previously 
described  ? 

Well!  if  such  additional  particulars  are  needful, 
either  to  the  picture,  or  to  the  assurance,  they  are 
amply  supplied !  The  statement  is  not  only  involved, 
by  fair  implication,  and  to  be  inferred  by  an  induc- 
tion of  particulars — it  is  also  affirmed  in  the  gross, 
and  in  explicit  and  direct  terms  !     And  it  is  added : 

"By  terrible  things  in  righteousness  wilt  thou  answer  us,  0 
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God  of  our  salvation,  who  art  the  confidence  of  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  of  them  that  are  afar  off  upon  the  sea." 

But  it  may  be  useful  to  analyze  these  several  pro- 
phetic specifications  more  minutely. 

The  single  item  of  general  and  permanent  peace 
speaks  volumes.  Despotic  governments  have  their 
origin  in  war,  and  are  sustained  by  military  arma- 
ments. How  could  great  despotisms  survive  the  pro 
cess  that  should  convert  standing  armies  into  peaceful 
husbandmen,  and  their  death-weapons  into  imple- 
ments of  agriculture  ?  Military  glory  is  the  bane  of 
republics.  Eemove  this,  and  democracy  becomes 
more  feasible  than  despotism,  which  is  itself  a  state 
of  war. 

"War  is  a  game,  which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 
Kings  could  not  play  at." 

The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  arrangements  of 
king-craft.     They  all  stand  or  fall  together. 

The  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  masses  of  the 
people,  and  especially  the  great  increase  of  knowledge, 
is  a  significant  item,  and  altogether  decisive  of  the 
whole  question.  No  despotism  on  earth  could  sur- 
vive it.  Restrictions  upon  free  speech  and  the  press 
may  certify  us  of  this  truth. 

Restrictions  upon  commerce  and  free  intercourse 
are  of  the  same  character — at  once  anti-democrafic 
and  unchristian.  Let  mankind,  the  world  over,  freely 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  thus  learn  to  sym- 
pathize with  each  other,  and  learn  the  unity  of  their 
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interests,  and  wars  and  despotisms  would  prepare  to 
vanish.  That  the  Christian  prophecies,  as  well  as  the 
Christian  doctrines,  Christian  precepts,  and  Christian 
enterprises,  contemplate  and  look  forward  to  this,  and 
to  the  fusing  of  the  entire  human  material  into  one 
homogeneous  mass,  is  most  indisputable.  If  the  pre- 
dictions already  alluded  to  (and  these  are  scarcely  a 
specimen)  may  be  read  in  the  light  of  recent  and  an- 
ticipated facilities  of  intercommunication,  they  invite 
us  to  anticipate  wonderful  changes.  A  railroad  to 
Eome,  to  Mecca,  to  the  heart  of  Burmah,  to  China,  to 
Behring's  Straits — a  magnetic  telegraph  round  the 
globe,  and  the  power  of  steam  on  every  navigable 
river  and  ocean — how,  in  the  presence  of  Christian 
activity  and  intelligence,  wisely  directed,  could  the 
combined  forces  of  civil  and  spiritual  despotism,  of 
barbarism  and  heathenism,  withstand  these,  armed 
with  the  power  of  the  living  God  ?  The  educating 
and  equalizing  power  of  such  instrumentalities,  who 
can  adequately  estimate  ?  * 

Equity,    security  of  possession,  matter-of-fact  pos- 

*  The  magnetic  telegraph  seems  destined  to  annihilate  monop- 
olies of  local  information,  and  thus  terminate  one  of  the  most 
corrupting  of  all  monopolies,  that  of  mercantile  speculation  and 
gambling  in  bread-stuffs.  Labor-saving  machinery  has  hitherto 
been  monopolized  Irv  capital,  rather  than  made  the  ally  of  the 
laborer.  But  we  may  confidently  anticipate  a  revolution  by  such 
simple  and  cheap  applications  of  some  mechanical  power  as  shall 
give  the  spindle  and  the  shuttle  hack  <i</<itn  into  the  hands  of  the 
family  housewife,  or,  at  least,  into  the  hands  of  the  handicrafts- 
man, or  artisan,  whose  personal  labor  would  place  him  on  a  high 
vantage-ground  above  the  capitalist. 
22* 
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session  of  vines  and  fig-trees,  and  a  corresponding 
supply  of  the  physical  necessities  of  man — here 
another  class  of  considerations  press  upon  our  atten- 
tion. Poverty,  want,  wretchedness,  the  impossibility 
of  secure  possession — nay,  of  possession  itself — these 
imbrute,  heathenize,  and  enslave  the  great  masses  of 
mankind.  The  slave  plantations,  the  cities,  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  even  of  nominal  ChristeDdom — 
what  an  aspect  do  they  present !  Add  Ireland  to  the 
picture.  Go  then  to  Turkey,  to  Java,  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  (as  they  lately  were,)  and  see  what  man 
is  without  a  secure  possession  of  his  God-given  right 
to  the  soil.  Christianity  and  Democracy  demand  and 
predict  for  him  "his  own  vine  and  jig-tree,  and  none 
to  make  him  afraid."  Volumes  upon  volumes  are 
wrapped  up  in  this  item.  Can  the  farmers  of  New 
England  be  enslaved  while  they  cultivate  their  own 
soil  ?  Could  they  remain  free  if  their  right  of  soil 
were  taken  away  from  them  ? 

Justice  demands  for  all  men  their  rights,  not  ex- 
cepting  their  social,  political,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical 
rights.  The  general  triumph  of  justice,  so  confidently 
and  repeatedly  predicted  in  the  Scriptures,  involves 
the  restoration,  in  every  particular,  of  man's  inalien- 
able rights. 

The  state  of  enjoyment,  contentment,  quietude,  and 
happiness,  predicted  in  the  Scriptures,  involves  the 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  these  rights.  Mankind 
are  never  contented  and  happy,  and  cannot  be,  while 
deprived  of  them.  God  never  intended  that  man 
should  be  contented  and  happy  in  a  servile  and  de- 
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graded  condition.  Humanity  must  be  essentially  im- 
paired or  extinguished,  before  suck  a  phenomenon 
could  be  witnessed.  Such  is  not  the  enjoyment  that 
Christianity  promises  mankind.  It  is  the  intelligent 
contentment  of  freemen.  The  world  has  been  a  scene 
of  contention,  because  man  has  been  despoiled  of  his 
rights.  A  prediction  of  general  quiet  and  content- 
ment, is  a  prediction  that  the  essential  rights  of 
humanity  shall  be  freely  exercised  and  enjoyed.  The 
right  to  participate  in  the  responsibilities  of  social 
humanity,  is  among  the  most  important  and  sacred 
of  those  rights. 

And  a  prediction  of  the  general  triumph  of  pure 
and  un  defiled  religion,  is  of  itself  a  prediction  of  all 
this.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  prediction 
goes  on  to  specify  the  arrangements  of  civil  govern- 
ment as  coming  under  the  moulding  influences  of 
such  a  religion.  And  the  whole  is  confirmed,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  mistake,  when  it  is  added,  distinctly 
and  with  terrible  emphasis,  that  the  thrones  of  des- 
potism shall  be  cast  down,  and  the  dominion  given  to 
the  Christianized  and  enlightened  "  PEOPLE  " — the 
pure,  the  meek,  and  the  faithful — who  shall  then 
"  inherit  the  earth,"  and  control  its  affairs. 

No  plausible  objection,  perhaps,  has  ever  been 
raised  against  the  supremacy  of  the  people,  that  the 
changes  involved  in  these  divine  predictions  would 
not  remove.  The  people  will  then  be  neither  too 
unenlightened  nor  too  corrupt  to  exercise  their  origi- 
nal rights,  and  no  sophistries  founded  on  such  as- 
sumptions will  then  need  to  be  exposed. 
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SUMMARY   VIEW. 

In  every  view,  then,  that  we  can  take  of  these  re- 
markable predictions,  we  find  them  to  involve  and 
include  the  assurance  that  the  spirit  and  the  usages  of 
democracy  shall  be  ultimately  introduced  among  men, 
in  connection  with  the.  general  prevalence  and  ascen- 
dency of  the  Christian  religion. 

Connecting,  then,  these  Christian  prophecies  with 
every  enlarged  and  discriminating  view  we  can  take 
of  Christianity  itself,  in  its  successive  developments, 
its  foundation  facts,  its  historical  records,  its  more 
direct  and  authoritative  teachings,  its  distinguishing 
doctrines,  its  precepts,  its  spirit,  its  aims,  its  natural 
and  legitimate  influence  upon  individual  character 
and  upon  masses  of  men,  its  appropriate  instrumen- 
talities and  forms  of  organization,  its  institutions,  and 
its  actual  workings  and  effects  upon  the  communities 
that  have,  in  some  small  degree,  already  come  under 
its  influence,  we  are  impelled  to  the  conclusion  that 
Christianity  and  Democracy  are  indissolubly  connected 
together,  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  their  own  nature, 
and  in  the  counsels  of  Him  whose  sublime  and  un- 
changing purposes  are  traced  in  the  historj^  of  his  own 
providential  control  of  human  affairs,  of  the  successive 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  slow  but  steady  and 
upward  progress  of  the  human  species. 

This  view  of  Christianity  and  of  Democracy  con- 
nects them  not  only  with  each  other,  but  with  the 
inarch  of  human  improvement  in  its  most  comprehen- 
sive sense.     It  identities  the  Author  of  Nature  with 
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the  Jehovah  of  the  Scriptures,  and  exhibits  him  in  the 
attitude  and  relation  of  an  all-wise  and  benevolent 
Father,  intent,  steadily,  upon  the  restoration,  fra- 
ternity, and  common  brotherhood  of  his  lapsed  and 
erring  children,  so  long  estranged  from  the  common 
Father  and  at  variance  with  each  other. 

Here,  then,  is  matter  and  occasion  of  devout  grati- 
tude, profound  adoration,  fraternal  and  filial  affection, 
unshaken  confidence,  sublime  faith,  unwearied  en- 
deavor, patient  endurance,  triumphant  anticipation, 
and  serene  hope.  The  statesman,  the  patriot,  the  phi- 
lanthropist, the  moralist,  the  reformer,  the  explorer  of 
nature,  the  inventor  of  arts,  the  teacher  of  science,  the 
enricher  of  literature,  the  poet,  the  logician,  these,  as 
well  as  the  theologian,  the  missionary,  the  preacher 
of  the  gospel,  if  they  rightly  understand  themselves, 
and  each  other,  and  the  work  to  which  they  are  called, 
may  find  themselves  co-operating  together,  each  in  his 
own  chosen  field  of  labor,  for  the  ultimate  restoration . 
of  the  species  to  the  high  station  in  reserve  for  them 
under  the  moral  and  providential  government  of  God, 
and  in  fulfilment  of  his  purposes  of  mercy,  revealed  in 
the  gospel  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  And  this  must, 
of  necessity,  involve  the  practical  recognition  of  their 
common  brotherhood,  and  the  security  of  their  inhe- 
rent and  inalienable  rights. 

Christianity  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  De- 
mocracy can  demand  nothing  more.  The  single  assur- 
ance that  the  Saviour  shall  "see  of  the  travail  of  his 
soul  and  be  satisfied" — if  we  rightly  understand  its 
wide  scope  and  bearing — may  suffice  to  relieve  us  of 
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doubts  in  respect  to  the  enterprise  in  which  those  are 
engaged,  who  labor  wisely  for  the  emancipation  of 
humanity,  and  the  overthrow  of  despotic  power. 

If  Christianity  and  Democracy  are  thus  vitally  con- 
nected together,  and  if  the  one  cannot  be  successfully 
promoted  and  preserved  in  the  absence  of  the  other, 
then  those  who  would  foster  the  one  must  duly  regard 
the  other,  and  interpret  and  expound  the  one  in  the 
light  of  the  other.  A  democrac}^  that  is  anti-Chris- 
tian, or  a  Chistianity  that  is  anti-democratic,  must  be 
sadly  defective,  and  must  need  a  thorough  reformation 
before  it  can  realize  a  healthful  growth,  or  reach  its 
proposed  end.  An  anti-democratic  Christianity,  with 
all  its  showy  appearances,  can  only  rivet  more  closely 
the  fetters  of  the  people.  An  atheistic  democracy,  as 
has  lately  been  witnessed,  may  burst  those  fetters  in 
an  earthquake,  and  disappear  in  an  ocean  of  blood, 
leaving  the  yoke  of  military  despotism  on  the  necks 
of  the  people.  It  is  a  democratic  Christianity,  it  is  a 
Christian  Democracy,  that  must  emancipate  and  save 
men.  Mere  names  and  forms,  either  of  Christianity 
or  Democracy,  will  avail  nothing.  When  the  precepts 
of  Christianity  are  reduced  to  practice,  when  its  princi- 
ples are  honored,  when  its  living  spirit  inspires  men, 
then  the  nations  will  be  truly  and  permanently  disen- 
thralled. 'If  the  Son  shall  make  them  free,  they 
shall  be  free  indeed.' 

There  have  been  many  failures,  in  attempting  to 
establish  and  to  perpetuate  democracies,  and  many 
different  causes  may,  properly  enough,  be  assigned  for 
these  failures.     But,  diverse  as  they  are,  they  may  all 
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be  comprehended  under  this  general  statement :  The 
principles  of  Christianity  were  not  honored  in  practice. 
The  precepts  of  Christianity  were  not  obeyed.  The  spirit 
of  Christianity  did  not  control  the  nation.  Christianity, 
then,  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  pure  and  a  perpetual 
Democracy.  Democracy  enters,  vitally,  into  the  defi- 
nition of  a  pure  and  a  reliable  Christianity.  What 
God  and  Nature  have  joined,  together,  let  not  man 
attempt  to  put  asunder. 


OHAPTEK   VII. 

THE   CHRISTIAN   IDEA   OF   HEAVEN. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  the  consummation  pro- 
posed and  promised  by  Christianity,  in  the  future 
state  of  existence.  Our  view  of  the  predictions  of 
the  Bible  would  be  incomplete  without  glancing  at 
this  most  magnificent  of  all  its  predictions.  The  lat- 
ter-day glory  of  Christianity  on  the  earth  is  to  be  but 
the  prelude  and  symbol  of  its  still  more  perfect  and 
glorious  manifestation  in  heaven.  Our  view  of  Chris- 
tianity itself  would  be  defective  without  a  contempla- 
tion of  Christianity  purged  from  the  imperfections  of 
its  incipient  state  of  development,  and  matured  in  the 
absence  of  every  hostile  element  and  influence. 

Every  religion  holds  out  to  its  disciples  the  rewards 
of  a  future  heaven.  But  every  religion  has  its  own 
distinctive  and  characteristic  idea  of  heaven.  In  its 
idea  or  definition  of  heaven  the  nature  and  character 
of  every  religion  taught  or  cherished  among  men  is 
clearly  and  impressively  revealed.  Its  heaven  is  its 
consummation — its  chief  good — beyond  the  posses- 
sion of  which  its  devotee  cannot  be  conceived  to  as- 
pire.   And  the  nature  of  the  object  supremely  desired 
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and  sought  after,  determines  the.  character  of  him 
who  cherishes  the  all-absorbing  desire.  A  sensual, 
sordid  religion  proposes  only  a  sensual,  grovelling  par- 
adise, adapted  to  fire  the  imaginations  and  inflame 
the  passions  of  the  impure.  A  spiritual,  a  holy  reli- 
gion, on  the  other  hand,  proposes,  as  the  highest  bless- 
edness, the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  objects,  the  fruition 
of  holy  desires. 

Precisely  at  this  point  it  is,  and  in  the  very  fact  of 
its  proposing  and  promising  to  its  disciples  such  a  final 
reward  as  its  supreme  good,  that  the  religion  of  Christ 
evinces  its  divine  origin,  in  striking  contrast  with  all 
sensual  religions,  announcing  it  as  the  high  blessed- 
ness of  "  the  pure  in  heart"  that  they  shall  "see  God," 
and  assuring  the  believer  that  when  his  Saviour  shall 
appear  he  shall  be  like  him,  for  he  shall  see  him  as 
he  is.  He  that  "hath  the  hope"  of  such  a  sublime 
destiny  "purifieth  himself,"  for  purification  must  be 
connected  with  the  cherishing  of  the  desire.  '  Behold- 
ing, as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,'  (his  purity, 
his  moral  excellency,  his  holiness,)  'he  is  changed  into 
the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord.' 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  bearing  of  all  this  upon  the 
subject  under  review.  In  the  atmosphere  of  such  a 
divine  glory  how  do  all  earthly  distinctions  wither 
and  fade !  To  him  who  lives  with  the  steady  pur- 
pose and  in  the  settled  hope  of  attaining  it,  how  pow- 
erless must  be  the  temptations  presented  by  earthly 
distinctions !  How  imbecile  the  shafts  or  the  threats 
thrust   at    him,  to  compel   him  to  become  servile! 
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What  are  corruptible  crowns,  as  objects  either  of 
intimidation  or  of  ambition,  to  him  who  sees  the 
incorruptible  crown  of  immortality  held  out  to  him, 
or  about  to  be  placed  upon  his  head !  And  what  are 
priestly  mitres,  or  those  who  wear  them  on  earth,  to 
him  who  is  looking  forward  to  the  common  priest- 
hood, in  heaven,  of  all  Christian  believers,  as  "  kings 
and  priests  unto  God  !" 

Were  the  heaven  of  Christianity  like  that  of  Mo- 
hammed, a  fleshly,  carnal  paradise,  as  some  seem  to 
imagine,  the  anticipation  of  it,  by  fostering  sensual 
desires,  might  foster  likewise  those  sordid  tastes,  habits, 
and  arrangements  by  which  (notwithstanding  their 
lofty  pretensions)  all  earthly  aristocracies  are,  at  bot- 
tom, characterized.  A  corrupted  phase  of  Christianity 
may  sometimes  exhibit  these.  Its  materialized  heaven, 
its  sensualized  worship,  its  images,  its  pictures,  its  gor- 
geous paraphernalia,  its  imposing  shows,  its  stately 
forms,  its  adroit  and  multiform  appliances,  its  idolized 
rituals,  its  superstitious  reliance  upon  them,  and  upon 
their  solemn  administration  by  a  priestly  caste,  as  the 
medium  of  sacerdotal  imposture  and  hierarchal  power 
— all  these  may  consort  well  together,  but  can  have 
no  manner  of  affinity  to  the  true  Christian  idea  of 
heaven,  or  of  pure  Christian  worship  on  earth.  A 
sensualized  religion  imbrutes  and  enslaves.  A  spirit- 
ual religion  ennobles  and  makes  free.  The  perfection 
of  this  freedom  is  heaven.  And  the  hope  of  it  purifies 
men  from  the  pollution  of  servility  and  pride. 

The  idea  of  a  common  brotherhood,  identified,  as  it 
is,  with  that  of  equal,  impartial,  disinterested  brotherly 
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affection,  enters,  vitally,  into  the  Christian  idea  of 
heaven.  Equality  reigns  there.  "The  highest  and 
the  lowest  meet  there  in  a  common  centre."  That 
centre  is  the  common  Father,  the  common  Saviour, 
the  common  Sanctifler  of  all.  There  are  no  castes, 
nor  monopolies,  nor  monopolists  in  heaven.  Its  glories 
and  the  riches  of  its  inheritance  are  open,  alike,  to  all ; 
and  he  who  drinks  deepest  and  rises  highest,  abases 
himself  most  before  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  inhales 
most  of  the  spirit  of  humility  and  brotherly  love. 

Such  is  Christianity  in  heaven.  Such  should  be  the 
manifestations  of  Christianity  on  earth.  Such,  in  fact, 
are  its  manifestations,  so  far  as  it  is  permitted  to  de- 
velop its  own  divine  nature,  unfettered  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  men,  and  uncontaminated  by  the  contact  of  a 
lapsed  world. 

And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  heaven  of 
Christianity  is  only  the  maturity  and  undivided  sway 
of  Christianity  itself — Christianity  triumphant  over 
the  power  of  opposing  evil.  Let  it  likewise  be  under- 
stood that  Christianity,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth, 
is  essentially  one  ; — and  that  the  religion  which  is  to 
waft  its  disciples  into  the  Christian's  heaven,  must  be 
the  religion  that  has  sufficient  purity  and  power  to 
introduce  the  elements  of  its  heaven  into  the  bosom 
of  human  society  on  earth,  transforming  earth  itself 
into  a  miniature  of  heaven,  so  far  as  it  is  reverently 
and  implicitly  received.  To  this  end  let  Christians 
labor  and  pray,  in  the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  prayer — 
11  Thy  kingdom  come ;  thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as 
it  is  in  heaven."     Amen. 
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